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INTRODUCTION 



OF SPINSTERS AND MISTRESSES 



For much of my adult life, I have been trying to locate myself in an academy which 
has often felt alien and isolating to me. I joined the academy in 1980, as a mature 
student tentatively reaching out towards my first degree via a distance learning 
correspondence course with the Open University. It was here that I first met 
women’s studies - more in a virtual classroom than a real one. I went on, however, 
to embark on a masters degree in women’s studies (as much a contradiction in terms 
for me then as now) this time in a real women’s studies classroom, where I searched 
the classroom, myself, and the academy for some sense of location and to engage 
with my developing feminist identity. On finishing my masters, and via teacher 
training, my journeying took me back into the virtual classroom of distance learning 
women’s studies, this time as a tutor, as well as into actual classrooms, where I 
began teaching a variety of classes involving gender, women’s issues, and feminism. 

By the early 1990s my career started to become more firmly located in the 
academy, although outside of women’s studies, where I found it increasingly 
difficult to deal with the marginalisation of bringing my feminist politics into the 
academic classroom. Trying to fit myself into my work within more ‘traditional’ 
academic teaching, I was finding it ever more isolating to engage with feminist ideas 
in the university classroom. I started to ask myself whether - despite our now 
apparently more than equal numbers and a host of equal opportunity policies - 
universities fail women by expecting us to fit into a male academic mode. Despite 
claims by universities about their engagement in and with widening participation, I 
will argue in this book that women’s learning is narrowed within academic 
institutions, with the academy taking little account of the wide and varied lifelong 
learning experiences that women bring with them. I will show that women’s studies 
and feminist pedagogies have key roles to play in the lifelong learning agenda, 
embedding it into the academic context, and re-tuming the academy towards 
women. 

There can be no learning revolution for women without focussing on the realities 
of our lives, and on the lifelong learning with which we engage. Learning is a 
biographical process, and throughout the book I have aimed to ground my 
theoretical analyses in women’s lived experiences, rather than in the more accepted 
academic practice of universalising male understandings of the world, and I have 
written of women as ‘us’. This is not to say that I have instead universalised 
women’s experiences, nor indeed that I universalise men. There are of course 
crucial differences between people: differences of class, race, ethnicity, sexuality, 
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disability, geography, religion and more. There is a range of differences between the 
women I introduce in this book, both as students and as lecturers. Whilst we may at 
times be women as a group (students in a women’s studies classroom, for instance), 
we are also women as part of other groupings, and women as individuals. ‘Woman’ 
has many categories. Nevertheless, gender remains the central focus of my work. 
Like Simone de Beauvoir, I believe that “if I wish to define myself, I must first of all 
say ‘I am a woman’; on this truth must be based all further discussions” (de 
Beauvoir, 1949, pl5). 

I write here of women - of women’s experiences and oppressions, and of how 
and why women’s lives are marginalised, and celebrated; and I write looking for 
strategies for change. Change does not come easily. For women to successfully 
achieve at university we have to become first a ‘bachelor’, then a ‘master’ - words 
that deny us, that give emphasis to the male academic mode. With Virginia Woolf, I 
argue that it is time to cry “enough!” (Woolf, 1938, p6): 

And let the daughters of educated men dance round the fire and heap armful upon 
armful of dead leaves upon the flames, and let their mothers lean from the upper 
windows and cry, “Let it blaze! Let it blaze! For we have done with this ‘education’!” 

(Woolf, 1938, p6). 

But if we are done with this education, can there be another type? In the title to 
this introduction, I use the term ‘mistress’ not just in juxtaposition to ‘master’, but 
also to suggest that there has been a mis-stress on presentations of the ‘academic’. I 
show the stresses and mis-stresses of higher education for the women within it, and 
point to ways in which it can be turned and re-tumed towards women. I borrow the 
word ‘Spinster’ from the radical feminist, Mary Daly (Daly, 1979), a word which 
she describes as being much maligned. Spinsters, she says, have been deprecated 
and looked down on. But a “woman whose occupation is to spin participates in the 
whirling movement of creation” (Daly, 1979, p3). Spinsters can bring about change, 
for we “can find our way back to reality by destroying false perceptions . . . inflicted 
upon us by the language and the myths . . .” (Daly, 1979, p4). 

As I started to develop this book, I found myself thinking about four questions - 
What part does the academy play in recognising and developing women’s lifelong 
learning experiences? What are the mis-stresses emphasised by the academy? Can 
‘the academic’ be re-tumed towards women? And if so, how? 

Whilst I do not suggest that there is any one cause of women’s oppression, I 
believe that language and discourse play a central part in such oppression and - 
potentially - in liberation: the use of language is political, as is its organisation into 
discourse. In writing the voices of the students, I have not made any changes to their 
vocabulary, grammatical or otherwise, but have written their spoken words. There is 
a danger that these words will be read as the working-class language of women who 
have failed to leam the elaborated code of the academy. However, I want the voices 
of the women students to be a strong and central force in this book, and indeed they 
themselves have been critical of an academic language which often seems to deny 
them. 

In addition, it has been important to me to locate myself within the writing, 
acknowledging my own subjectivity and identity within language and to include my 
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own voice throughout the work. However, like the majority of women in this book, 
I have also at times felt denied by academic language, and it has sometimes been 
hard to find the words. I need to find answers to the questions asked by Audre 
Lorde: 



“What are the words you do not yet have? What do you need to say? What are the 
tyrannies you swallow day by day and attempt to make your own, until you will sicken 
and die of them?” (Lorde, 1984, p41). 

And yet, as bell hooks has shown, it is “the act of speech . . . that is the expression of 
our movements from object to subject - the liberated voice (hooks, 1989, p9). 

How, though, can women find that liberated voice within the academy? Bell 
hooks suggests that the very structures of the academy undermine feminist work, 
encouraging an academic elitism amongst women and requesting a feminist theory 
that is based on ‘academic’ theory (hooks, 1989). Jo Anne Pagano, in work in which 
she considers teaching women, states that the worst sin of the academy is plagiarism 
- copying the language, the ideas of others, and calling them our own. And yet, she 
asks of other women, “in so far as we speak in our work the language of the exiles, 
are not all of us plagiarists?” (Pagano, 1994, p236). In writing this book, have I, 
then, found myself fitting into existing structures, plagiarising the words of men, or 
could I find alternative ways? 

In her early consideration of feminist methodology, Renate Duelli Klein suggests 
that change will not come about through working in established paradigms: these 
can only be overthrown with the triumph of new ones (Duelli Klein, 1983(a)). One 
way forward is to break through the malestream by grasping the academic and 
sending it spinning into a new orbit, re-turning it towards women: 

No-one who has survived to speak 

new language has avoided this: 

the cutting-away of an old force that held her 

rooted to an old ground (Rich, 1978, p25). 

In this book, I examine the “old force” of universalised ‘truth’ and ‘knowledge’ 
claims that keeps us “rooted to (the) old ground” of the patriarchal structures of 
higher education. I consider the possibilities for women to cross borders and 
challenge boundaries towards “new language” and different constructions of 
‘academic’. And I search for ways to enable a more woman-centred approach to 
academic lifelong learning. 

With chapter 1, 1 start the book by situating my work in its historical context, a 
context too often ignored in analyses of pedagogic theory and practice. I outline 
something of the lifelong learning debate and ask whether it is the case - as the 
rhetoric might suggest - that all learning is valued, or only that which is explicitly 
vocational and/or leading to economic benefits for the country. I consider the extent 
to which lifelong learning fulfils its potential, and whether it necessarily brings with 
it equality of opportunity. Before doing so, I consider developments within one part 
of lifelong learning - higher education; and of the history of one subject area within 
and without higher education - women’s studies. 
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In recent years, feminist academics have been engaged in struggle to ensure that 
women’s studies takes its place as an academic subject area, and have seen that 
place eroded again. In Britain today, at undergraduate level at least, there are few 
remaining degrees in women’s studies. Although the early establishment of 
women’s studies came through women’s adult and community based courses, much 
of which developed with the growth of the women’s movement in the 1960s and 
1970s, such education is in itself also being eroded in the current vocational and 
economic climate which defines much of the lifelong learning agenda. 
Nevertheless, with such grass-roots beginnings, academic women’s studies was (and 
perhaps still is) seen as belonging to, and owned by, a middle-class elite. 

In the 1960s and 1970s such views were also true of higher education more 
generally. The publication of the Robbins Report into Higher Education in 1963 did 
little to change the assumption that higher education is for an elite minority - a 
minority that was seen as increasing, but nevertheless still ensuring an education 
system within which some people would embark on interesting and useful careers, 
whilst most would have more mundane jobs or be unemployed. Historically, higher 
education was the right of the very few, who would go on to be leaders of the 
country. However as social and educational aspirations grew, so too did the 
demands for increased access to higher education. The advent of the new 
polytechnics was seen by many as the dawn of a new era, setting out to revolutionise 
higher education, with demands for education to step outside its ivory towers and 
expand educational opportunities. The chapter outlines developments within higher 
education from Robbins to Dearing and beyond, looking at the rise (and maybe the 
fall) of progressive education within the higher educational system in Britain. The 
picture is not uncontested. With the publication in July 1997 of the Report of the 
National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education, chaired by Sir Ron (later 
Lord) Dearing, the focus revolves around the dilemma of what is meant by 
education, the role played in vocational training, and the development of lifelong 
learning. 

Much of the growth and development of lifelong learning in Britain - long before 
the term came into fashion - stemmed not from a vocationalism imposed from the 
centre, but from working-class people determined to improve and enrich their lives, 
their neighbourhoods and their communities. Lifelong learning has its routes firmly 
in a tradition of supporting working-class people. However, whilst learning can and 
does empower, it can also be a mechanism for exclusion and control creating 
powerful inequalities. There is a range of conflicting ideologies and perspectives on 
lifelong learning, from learning which supports capitalist structures and ideologies in 
a divided society, to the wider contribution that learning can play in people’s lives 
through the empowerment it brings. 

Such contradictions do of course also affect women’s studies. A focus on 
vocationalism has meant that many women’s studies courses are currently closing - 
at undergraduate level at least. In addition, the question of free higher education 
seems likely to remain high on the agenda, with tuition fees having become a target 
area. I end the chapter, however, by concluding that women’s studies in Britain has 
always been part of the lifelong learning and continuing education agenda and that, 
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with the current emphasis on learning and teaching in higher education, women’s 
studies should be at the forefront of progressive education and innovative pedagogic 
practice. 

Although much of this book is concerned with feminist pedagogic practice, I 
begin chapter 2 by looking back at the work of some (non-feminist) educationalists 
often considered to be most progressive - in particular Paulo Freire, Henry Giroux 
and Basil Bernstein - and show both the border crossings they have made in their 
journeys towards more progressive education, and the borders they have left 
uncharted. I continue the chapter by showing how such borders have been and 
continue to be crossed by those educators engaged in feminist pedagogic practice. I 
show that such practice has much to add in the continuing route to progressive 
education. In considering this route, I engage in a discussion and analysis of 
progressive education which moves across the borders and boundaries of gender and 
of higher education to show ways in which feminist pedagogic practice can also help 
develop ways to be differently academic within a framework of lifelong learning, 
not just for women but also for other groups who have traditionally been less 
represented in conventional educational structures. 

In chapter 3 I consider a range of ways in which women students are 
constrained from joining the academy, drawing primarily on longitudinal interviews 
with women taking women’s studies plus another subject as part of a combined 
degree. I show how these constraints include women’s gendered experiences; issues 
of identities; poverty and childcare. However, my main focus is on issues of social 
class, although such definitions are problematic, especially for women, including the 
gendered ways in which social class is acquired. Additionally, if it is a role of 
capitalism to keep the working class divided from itself, then very powerfully it will 
make the ‘well educated (working-class) individual’ perceive themselves as middle 
class. And if there is an alliance between patriarchy and capitalism, it will also keep 
women divided from ourselves. I will suggest that education legitimises social 
inequalities by leading dispossessed individuals and groups to blame themselves for 
their class position. Whilst education helps some women to secure professional 
jobs, many other women will remain in ‘unskilled’ labour, inside and outside the 
home. In addition, some women find themselves struggling with issues of identity 
and language in a (perceived?) middle-class university. This chapter will consider 
these and other constraints for women in entering the (middle-class) academy and 
broaden the debate to include working-class women’s lifelong learning, asking 
whether many working-class women are in fact too busy earning to be learning. 

In chapter 4 I further develop my argument that universities fail women, both as 
students and as academics. This is not to say that women are not entering 
universities nor obtaining degrees in the same or greater numbers as men, although it 
is certainly the case that women academics are in more junior, unsecured positions 
and earn considerably less than their male colleagues. I argue that the academy is a 
bastion of male power and learning, where men set the rules, the ‘academic’ 
standards, the areas of learning. If women do succeed in higher education - and 
clearly in many ways we do - then I show that to do so women need to fit into a 
male defined ‘academic’ mode. This chapter asks whether subjects are only valued 
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as ‘academic’ if they focus on the writings of men, and are considered ‘objective’, 
abstract and theoretical. I argue that students and academics alike need to be seen to 
be ‘thinking like a man’ in order to value their subjects and have them valued by 
others. 

It is clear that outside of women’s studies, many of the students I worked with 
for this book were finding themselves constrained by the structures, curricula and 
reading lists of the other subjects which they studied. They noticed that the reading 
lists, for instance, overwhelmingly contained works by (white, middle-class) men. 
They noticed that they were marked down in essays in which they wrote about their 
lives or experiences, or those of other women. They noticed that other disciplines 
were likely to include more formal lectures, and less group work. They noticed that 
men were more likely than women to speak out in class. However, they also noticed 
that despite all of this - or perhaps because of it - when they told people what they 
were studying, their second subject was held in far greater esteem than women’s 
studies. 

This is not to say that the students did not value women’s studies for themselves. 
Whilst most of the students were finding that women’s studies did open up new 
possibilities for them, however, these possibilities were also constrained by a variety 
of factors. Some of the women, for instance, whilst finding women’s studies 
exciting and challenging, lied when asked by others what they were studying. It was 
too difficult for them to say ‘women’s studies’, as this led them to being labelled as 
deviant; as studying a ‘worthless’ degree; as taking an easy option. Some of the 
women found friends distancing themselves, and partners and family disapproving 
of what they were doing. Even within the academy, they found that other students 
and tutors, and services such as the careers office, often devalue women’s studies as 
an academic area of study. 

To engage or not to engage? To keep quiet or ‘lie’? To have the courage to be 
different in your social circle? Women’s studies students, and especially working- 
class students, are continually having to confront such issues. The chapter moves 
on to explore the ‘academic’ writing expected of the students both in women’s 
studies and in other subjects, and in conventional essays and in journal writing. 
Both the women’s studies students and lecturers describe the academy generally as 
not valuing women’s studies; and of finding themselves and their work being 
dismissed by colleagues. Nevertheless, despite all the odds, students also saw real 
strengths and pleasures in women’s studies, which enabled them to redefine and 
challenge the academy, offer alternative ways to be academic, and to engage in their 
lifelong learning. 

However, it is not lifelong learning that is at the heart of the structures of many 
academic institutions today, but the question of research, including research funding. 
As I show in chapter 5, what counts as ‘good research’ is neither neutral nor 
objective. Whilst research funding tends to be in the control of senior researchers, 
academics and policy makers (who are not, in the main, women), particular methods, 
methodologies and epistemologies will be prioritised over others. Quantitative 
methods are more highly valued than qualitative ones, and work based within the 
disciplines finds it easier to attract research funding than multidisciplinary work. 
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Funding is particularly difficult to obtain for the inter- and transdisciplinary work 
favoured by many feminist researchers, including those in women’s studies. 

Flowever, I argue that feminist research epistemology delivers both a critique of 
assumed neutrality in traditional research and suggestions for good research practice. 
Nevertheless, I show that what determines ‘good research practice’ is guided by a 
male academic culture and institutional discrimination against women. It is of no 
surprise that feminist research carries little esteem and attracts little money within 
higher educational institutions. Neither does feminist teaching. I go on to develop 
some of the themes and issues raised with the students throughout the book, this 
time with lecturers in women’s studies. 

For many women researching and teaching in the academy, the most exciting 
opportunities are those which enable current boundaries not just to be crossed but 
also to be transcended. These include, for example, boundaries of inter- and 
transdisciplinarity and of the supposed divide between research, teaching and 
learning. Flowever, the current and increasing divisions in higher education make 
these boundaries ever more secure and difficult to cross or transcend. Yet feminist 
pedagogy can lead the way in innovative work in learning and teaching and some 
women academics, drawing on feminist theories of education, are creating a learning 
and teaching environment that moves to transcend boundaries and find ways to be 
differently academic. 

I continue this discussion into chapter 6, where I move on to identify and 
challenge the patriarchal base of the language and discourse of the academy, 
building on three main themes. I start by examining academic discourse(s). I show 
that in the academy, particular academic discourses privilege certain texts, certain 
kinds of academic values, and make others unthinkable. In my consideration of 
discourse, I draw on the work of Michel Foucault, whilst engaging with the debate 
which considers the usefulness or otherwise of his work for feminism. I move on to 
consider the links between subjectivity, identity, and language. In considering my 
second theme, I start by outlining the work of Luce Irigaray, who has shown 
women’s exclusion from the patriarchal linguistic order, and has worked on finding 
ways in which it is possible to speak as a woman. I move on to develop the 
discussion through consideration of the work of Julia Kristeva and Helene Cixous, 
the latter of whom could be most closely associated with ecriture feminine , or 
women’s writing. 

However, the so-called ‘French feminists’ are not alone in calling for a new, a 
woman’s way of writing. In particular this has been a concern of many Black 
feminists who have also considered new ways for women to enter language in 
recognition of a multiplicity of voices and identities. This is a heritage that is lost, 
ignored and devalued within the academy. My third theme draws on work by Alice 
Walker, bell hooks and Audre Lorde to point towards possibilities for a woman- 
centred language. I end the chapter by asking whether to succeed in university 
women need to leam to use the language of the academy, or whether women should 
be learning to resist, challenge and reconstruct its discourses and calling for different 
forms of language, different ways of being ‘academic’. 




xviii Introduction 

I conclude the book by arguing that universities are indeed currently failing 
women. However, as I have shown throughout the book, I do not suggest that 
women are a homogenous group, and some women are particularly let down by the 
academy. The book considers key current issues of diversity. In particular, 
working-class women have suggested throughout the interviews that the academy is 
not only a patriarchal institution, but is also imbued with middle-class values, taking 
little account of, and placing little value on, the experiences of working-class 
women. This chapter highlights some of the difficulties with issues that are current 
in feminism, especially implications of social and educational inequalities which 
exist not just in gender differences, but are embedded within differences of social 
class and ‘race’. It additionally recognises that some groups of men, too, have also 
been expected to participate in conventional structures that narrow participation for 
them in their lifelong learning. 

Nevertheless I conclude that feminist theory, research and pedagogic practice can 
challenge the language, discourse and constructions of knowledge within the 
academy, to the benefit especially of women but also of other disadvantaged groups. 
I argue, however, that feminist voices are currently devalued in the academy, and 
they carry little strength in bringing about change, with many feminist educators 
working in isolation. I further argue that the academic base of women’s studies is 
the site from which such challenges are most likely to be issued, a site found to be 
dynamic, creative and innovative by its students and lecturers, although a site 
increasingly disappearing from the academy. I show the need for feminist 
pedagogic practice to weave through the academy, and conclude that re-tuming the 
‘academic’ to more woman-centred ways of knowing will benefit both women and 
men by opening up new, exciting and challenging possibilities for making meaning. 
I end the book with some recommendations for policy makers, practitioners and for 
students to develop lifelong learning for women in the academy. By taking on the 
challenge of finding ways to be differently academic, universities can truly bring the 
lifelong learning agenda into higher education. 
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This volume is the third volume in the new Kluwer series entitled Lifelong Learning 
Book Series. With this series, we aim to keep scholars and professionals informed 
about and abreast of current developments and to advance research and scholarship in 
the field. Our further aims are to provide learning and teaching materials, serve as a 
forum for scholarly and professional debate and offer a rich fund of resources for 
researchers, policy-makers, scholars, professionals and practitioners in the field. 

The first volume in the series, Richard Bagnall’s book Cautionary Tales in the Ethics 
of Lifelong Learning Policy and Management - A Book of Fables, is a critique of 
contemporary trends in lifelong learning policy and management. The second volume 
in the series, an edited collection by Karen Evans and Beatrix Niemeyer, arises from 
the work of a European partnership and includes the work of authors from Belgium, 
England, Finland, Germany, Portugal and Greece. The aim of the text is to identify 
new ways of thinking about the situation of people aged between fourteen and twenty- 
five, who are at risk of or are currently experiencing social exclusion as a result of 
limited access to lifelong learning opportunities. 

The present book, Differently Academic?, is the third volume in the series. It is the 
work of our colleague Sue Jackson, who examines the impulse towards lifelong 
learning from a feminist perspective. She alerts her readers to various ways in which 
lifelong learning policies, structures and activities, as advanced in “the academy” and 
in particular in university courses, might seem to militate against the interests of 
women but could actually be employed as a major fonn of educational emancipation. 
Her present work is an argument to show why and how this might be achieved. 

There are five major themes that the author emphasises in her book: 

• The title of the book, Differently Academic?, suggests that the work is concerned 
to engage in discussion and analysis of progressive education that can help us see 
ways in which feminist pedagogic practices can enable us to be differently 
academic within a framework of lifelong learning. In doing this, the book moves 
across the borders and boundaries of gender to include other groups who have 
traditionally been less represented in conventional educational structures. 

• In its attention to problems, topics and issues in lifelong learning, the author asks 
us to examine the part that the academy plays in recognising and developing 
women’s lifelong learning experiences. She considers the extent to which lifelong 
learning fulfils its potential, and asks whether it necessarily brings with it equality 
of opportunity or whether it acts at times as a mechanism for social control and 
exclusion. 

• In considering questions of social class, the author maintains that lifelong learning 
has its roots firmly in a tradition of supporting working-class people. Her book 
emphasises experiences of working-class women - a group particularly neglected 
in the academy, which operates, she argues, within male middle-class (and white) 
agendas. 
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• She supports this argument by a question about the nature and style of ‘academic’ 
language and discourse. She asks whether, to succeed in university, women and 
other marginalised groups need to learn to use the language of the academy; or 
should they learn to resist, challenge and reconstruct its discourses and call for 
different ways of being ‘academic’? 

• And finally she underlines the significance of questions of ‘voice’: the voices of 
students throughout, but also the voices of women lecturers, of writers, and of 
herself as author, and the corollary of attending to the ways in which people speak 
and we learn to listen. She points out the critical importance of the idea of learning 
as a biographical (and autobiographical) process. 

Sue Jackson has done the academy and indeed all of us a signal service in her writing 
of this book. She has clearly shown us that the experiences of women students hoping 
to expand their learning by attending courses and programs in post-compulsory 
settings and institutions have relevance to and implications for all of us. She shows 
how students may make better and more informed decisions on the pathways and 
explorations of their own future learning. And she shows how institutions must take 
the interests of such students seriously and seek to open up and ameliorate their 
learning options in all the structures and lifelong learning activities they provide. 
Finally she locates all these analyses and explorations in a thoroughly informed, 
complex and sophisticated set of theoretical considerations bearing upon, 
underpinning and implicitly or explicitly shaping these initiatives and undertakings. 
This is where her experience, gifts and abilities as someone who came later to the 
field are so fruitful and helpful to the wider emancipatory agenda of lifelong learning. 

We are very pleased with the publication of this third volume in the series. We are 
sure that this volume will provide the wide range of constituencies working in the 
domain of lifelong learning with a rich range of new material for their consideration 
and further investigation. We believe that it will encourage their continuing critical 
thinking, research and development, academic and scholarly production and 
individual, institutional and professional progress. 



1 1 March 2004 



David Aspin and Judith Chapman 
Editors of the series 
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SETTING THE SCENE 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In the current vocational and economic climate in which learning operates, women’s 
studies has both forced its way onto the curriculum and in turn been partially forced 
out again. I argue here that women’s studies in Britain has always been part of the 
lifelong learning and continuing education agenda and that, with the current 
emphasis on learning and teaching in higher education, women’s studies is well 
placed to be at the forefront of progressive education and innovative pedagogic 
practice. Women’s studies in Britain is part of the lifelong learning agenda and has 
been radical since its outset and throughout its development, although it might be 
that such radicalism will mean that women’s studies will (be) move(d) out of and 
away from the British academy. The history of women’s studies in many ways 
exemplifies lifelong learning, although its history has not always been a happy one, 
particularly academic women’s studies. 

There are those who have argued that women’s studies has no place in the 
academy, or that institutionalisation means loss of radicalism. Bell hooks, for 
instance, has argued that whilst it is in the academy, women’s studies will find it 
hard to resist becoming part of the mainstream academic culture, and will have little 
opportunity to challenge or alter prevailing higher educational structures (see hooks, 
1989). Adrienne Rich has described women’s studies as compensatory history, 
which fails to make sufficient challenges to existing structures (Rich, 1986, p2). 
Academic women’s studies has been (and perhaps still is) seen as belonging to, and 
owned by, a middle-class elite. Such views were also true of higher education more 
generally which also stands accused of elitism, and rightly so. Historically, higher 
education was the right of the very few, who would go on to be leaders of the 
country. In the main, lifelong learning opportunities only existed for working-class 
people outside of the universities. Full time higher education was primarily the 
domain of young, white and mainly middle-class men. For most women, whether 
working-class or middle-class, university was not an option. Those (mainly middle- 
class) women who started to enter higher education from the 1960s and 1970s 
primarily trained as teachers or nurses. 

As social and educational aspirations grew throughout the latter part of the 
twentieth century, however, so too did the demands for increased access to higher 
education. It is to this increased access, with current participation rates in higher 
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education aimed at 50% of all 18-30 year old, that the lifelong learning agenda has 
in part turned today. In Britain there is now a Minister for Lifelong Learning (a post 
first created in 1997), and a host of government initiatives and policies that enliven 
the debate. However, I ask in this chapter whether all (lifelong) learning is valued or 
only that which is explicitly vocational and/or leading to transparent economic 
benefits for the country. 



2. WOMEN’S STUDIES AND LIFELONG LEARNING 

The development of women’s studies in Britain has an interesting history, emanating 
from grass roots activities of women. It is a little different to that in, say, the United 
States, where women’s studies grew and developed mainly within the academy. In 
Britain, the early establishment of women’s studies courses came not through the 
universities, but through women’s socialist commitments and through adult 
education and community based study arising from the growth of the women’s 
movement in the 1960s and 1970s (see Richardson and Robinson, 1993; Kennedy 
and Piette, 1991; Zmroczek and Duchen, 1991, Duelli Klein, 1983(b)). Although 
not called women’s studies, that was in fact what they were. For instance, during 
the 1980s I taught on Fresh Start courses, Access courses, and courses run by the 
WEA (Workers’ Educational Association). None of these courses were explicitly 
feminist or activist, but they did enable students (entirely or almost entirely women) 
to engage with feminist principles, and to explore a range of issues around social 
change. Participants were encouraged to recognise and develop their experiential 
(lifelong) learning and transferable skills. Women sometimes came to a feminist 
political awareness of the real work they had already been doing in the home, and of 
the structures which helped determine the limited choices they now had, choices 
which were further constrained and structured through social class. The women 
created strong bonds with each other, and a keen awareness of women’s issues. This 
was not always easy for them, challenging many aspects of their lives, but 
nevertheless women started to engage in a consideration of feminist ideas. Early 
courses in women’s studies, then, although not necessarily so titled, were very much 
based in the experiential nature of women’s lives. 

The first women’s studies course in Britain to carry that explicit title was taught 
by Juliet Mitchell at the Anti- University in 1968/69 (see Humm, 1989, p244). This 
was soon to be followed by many others (see e.g. Brighton and Hove 
WEA/Women’s Studies Branch, 1983), where working outside of higher education 
meant that tutors had relatively few institutional constraints in what was taught. 
Renate Duelli Klein has described the development of women’s studies in British 
adult education during the 1970s and 1980s as “dynamic”, showing that in the first 
British directory of women’s studies courses in the UK, published in 1975, adult 
education far outweighed any other arena (Duelli Klein, 1983 (b), p257). Indeed, it 
was an adult education department which hosted the first National Conference in 
Women’s Studies, in Manchester in 1976 (Duelli Klein, 1983 (b), p258). By 1977, 
the Workers Educational Association had so many women’s studies courses running 
that it started a regular newsletter (Aaron and Walby, 1991, p3). In a special edition 
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published in 1983 by Women’s Studies International Forum, focusing on women’s 
studies in the UK, it is noteworthy that several of the articles consider women’s 
studies and adult education. Women’s studies in Britain has always been part of the 
continuing education and lifelong learning agenda. 

That the first women’s studies course was taught at the Anti-University is 
interesting, highlighting many of the issues that were to arise for women’s studies 
within the context of the university, where lecturers for instance are more 
constrained by academic regulations and procedures. Within the universities, the 
history of women’s studies as an academic discipline is a relatively new one in the 
Britain. One of the first feminist university courses was started at Lancaster 
University in 1973 (Aaron and Walby, 1991, p3). Others soon followed. One of the 
many institutions that was considering the introduction of women’s studies during 
the 1970s was the Open University, although it was not until 1983 that it was able to 
introduce a half credit course in women’s studies (with a total of 6 credits needed to 
obtain an OU degree). Gill Kirkup, one of the original course team members 
involved in designing and implementing the course, describes this as “surprisingly 
late in the day” for “an institution which prides itself as being innovative and on 
having a large body of women students” (Kirkup, 1983, p273). Nevertheless, many 
other institutions were also as late or later in the day. This ‘lateness’ is not to do 
with any lack of feminist commitment, but with the difficulties in getting such a 
course agreed by the university. Indeed, in common with the beginnings of many 
women’s studies courses, according to Gill Kirkup the germination of such an idea 
started with women from the university who met in a feminist activist group outside. 
She describes how pressure to develop a women’s studies course came from “a 
small group of women on campus who were either junior academics or 
administrators” (Kirkup, 1983, p274). Not surprisingly, such a Tow status’ group 
received little encouragement from senior academics. Flowever, the setting up of the 
course was finally agreed, and Gill Kirkup describes some of the central elements 
for the course team in designing a women’s studies course. These include 
presenting the need for a separate women’s studies course; making the course 
transdisciplinary; drawing on a teaching style based in the valuing of personal 
experience and of lifelong leaning; and including means of assessment which do not 
rely on traditional academic modes. Gill Kirkup shows the contradictions that arose 
- and continue to arise - between feminist principles and university teaching 
methods. Such a picture is true for many other academic feminists. Through 
commitment to feminist pedagogies and ideologies, they have given of their time 
and energies to teach on women’s studies modules, whilst continuing to work within 
their own particular subject backgrounds. Whilst this has at times made it difficult 
for women’s studies courses to survive without the goodwill of such women, it has 
also made it possible for these women to stay within their subject areas, having a 
‘home’ of their own whilst working to permeate feminist teaching across the 
university, an issue to which I shall return later. 

With all the inherent problems that arise in setting up individual courses and 
small parts of degrees, it is not surprising that, although it remained the case 
throughout the 1980s that some form of women’s studies was evident in many 
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British higher educational institutions, it was not possible in Britain to gain an 
undergraduate degree in women’s studies. Although the first master’s degree was 
launched at the University of Kent in 1980, it was not until a decade later that the 
first British single honours undergraduate degrees were launched, at the then 
Polytechnic of East London, and at Lancaster University. Early courses in women’s 
studies that were set up often relied on the commitment and goodwill of feminist 
academics to supplement the programme, often in addition to already heavy 
workloads. Even today it is rare for the few remaining women’s studies departments 
left in Britain to employ many of their own staff, and many feminist academics work 
both within and without women’s studies. For many students of women’s studies, 
too, their women’s studies modules have been offered as part of combined degrees, 
or they have found single options in other disciplines such as “Women and 
technology’’, or “Women in the 19 th century novel”, to start to explore these issues. 

In her consideration of the development of women’s studies, Mary Maynard has 
charted what she describes as three broad phases: recuperative, reconstructive, and 
reflexive (Maynard, 1998, p250/l). As I have shown above, the first phase in the 
development of women’s studies in Britain in particular arose from the activist 
agendas of those involved in its growth during the 1970s. Whilst Mary Maynard 
suggests that this stage involved claiming back, or ‘adding in’, women’s lives, and 
challenging the silences, the women’s studies of the 1980s moved on to a 
reconstructive phase, looking at constructions of knowledge that only focused on the 
public world, and paid scant attention to the private. Women’s studies in the 1980s 
was concerned with questions about the nature of male power, and the consideration 
of different theoretical perspectives in exploring these issues, focusing on the 
commonalities of oppression shared by women. 

However, it is to the third phase that I now turn. This is the phase that Mary 
Maynard has described as reflexive, raising difficult and painful issues, particularly 
around concepts of ‘difference’. Whilst discussions of and theorising about 
difference was an integral part of feminism and women’s studies in the 1990s, much 
of this work emanated from the United States. However, by the late 1990s some 
women in Britain were researching the impact of social class on women’s studies 
students (see for instance Zmroczek and Mahoney, 1997; Jackson, 1998). It was 
also as late as 1997 that the first volume to entirely focus on Black British feminism 
was published in Britain (Mirza, 1997). Here Heidi Safia Mirza, the collection 
editor, asks whether what she calls “black female educational urgency” (Mirza, 
1997, p272) is or could be a new social movement. She looks at strategies for 
transformation through Black women’s activism, showing how their challenges to 
“knowing and understanding” can ultimately lead to “collective action and social 
change” (Mirza, 1997, p275), with clear links between lifelong learning and active 
citizenship. These are of course central issues for women’s studies, and a core part 
of any consideration of its growth. Although the collection does not deal 
specifically with the development of women’s studies in Britain, it does consider 
ways in which Black women in Britain have actively shaped, and continue to shape, 
the debate, although often outside of the women’s studies classroom. 
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Academic feminism does not just take place in the classroom, but in a number 
of other arenas. One such arena is at conferences, and in particular at women’s 
studies conferences, which are a central forum for women’s studies practitioners and 
activists to share our work, our ideas and our visions. The Women’s Studies 
Network (WSN) UK, established in 1989, has held annual conferences since then to 
“promote the development of . . . feminist intellectual ideas and the ... framework 
necessary for them to survive and take root” (Aaron and Walby, 1991, p4). This is 
by no means the only feminist group to run conferences through the 1990s and into 
the 2000s, and is a network formed mainly of feminist practitioners working in 
higher education. Nevertheless, the attempt to promote not just women’s studies 
within the academy, but also to find ways to ensure the growth and survival of 
feminist ideas, could certainly be considered feminist activism. The Women Studies 
Network (UK) Association is a national network, with international feminist and 
professional links. It has regional subgroups, and encourages networking between 
women, although this is mainly an academic organisation, involved in lobbying 
national education bodies around women’s studies and feminist issues. However, 
although the Network has an active membership, runs seminars and conferences, e- 
mail discussion lists and a website, women’s studies remains in decline in British 
universities. 

Whether women’s studies will survive as an academic discipline remains to be 
seen. There are many things working against it. The current focus and funding of 
much of lifelong learning on vocationalism will undoubtedly mean that students will 
choose degree subjects that lead to a recognisable career. Although Beverley 
Skeggs, in her consideration of women’s studies in Britain in the 1990s, suggests 
that “feminism has opened up employment spaces ... (and) students know that 
women’s studies can provide entry to a range of employment opportunities” 
(Skeggs, 1995, p.477), as I will show in the next chapter, I do not believe this to be 
the case, especially for working-class students (see also Jackson, 1998). 
Furthermore, few of the features that Beverley Skeggs identified in 1995 as being 
symptomatic of Thatcherism in a particular historical, political and social moment in 
British social history have disappeared with the Labour government that followed. 
Indeed, much of the ideology remains intact. For example, the introduction in 
Britain in 1998 of a fee of £1000 per year for undergraduate students (with higher 
tuition fees introduced in 2004) hit particularly hard at the very people women’s 
studies tries to attract - women, of course, but also particular women, including 
women who have been denied full educational opportunities in the past. 

Although Beverley Skeggs charts a rapid growth in women’s studies, with ever 
increasing student numbers (Skeggs, 1995). Almost a decade later the situation has 
reversed, with many women’s studies courses struggling to attract students and to 
keep running, with lecturers and course leaders engaged both in political and 
pragmatic discussions about changes in course structures, titles, etc. In addition, 
many women’s studies courses in Britain are still struggling to secure institutional 
recognition, with courses closed down if the individuals committed to them leave a 
particular institution, or even faculty. Part of the current debate within feminism 
asks whether women’s studies should stay as a separatist discipline within 
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universities, or whether issues of gender should be integrated into all other 
disciplines, although I certainly do not see this as a choice of either/or, and would 
strongly argue for both. And in any case, ‘gender’ is not yet integrated into all other 
disciplines. 

Back at the beginning of the 1980s, Renate Duelli Klein showed that women’s 
studies had a long way to go until it became a separate field of its own, rather than 
an ‘add-on’ “within the present male-centred compartmentalisation of 
knowledgemaking” (Duelli Klein, 1983 (b), p255). Although the steady growth of 
women’s studies courses and degrees at British universities might show some 
advance here, in the current climate women’s studies is struggling to survive, 
certainly at undergraduate level. Whilst it could be considered a success of women’s 
studies that it has on occasion caused other disciplines to seriously consider aspects 
of gender, with integration alone women’s studies is indeed in danger of becoming 
“compensatory history” (Rich, 1987, p2). In addition, women’s studies is not only 
multi- and interdisciplinary; it is also transdisciplinary, seeking to challenge existing 
structures as well as to advance ways of being ‘differently academic’. These are 
theoretical concerns which will be seriously damaged without a base of women’s 
studies. That this base is surviving in dangerous territory (see Reay 1998) is also 
evident in the strong media presence of discussion of post- feminism, with a political 
backlash against both women’s studies and feminism (see e.g. Faludi, 1992; 
Whelehan, 1995). 

All of this makes women’s studies in the first decade of the 2000s an 
uncomfortable place to be. Diane Reay suggests that women’s studies in the 
academy has hallmarks which include “co-option, insecurity and lack of 
authenticity” (Reay, 1998, pll). These are hallmarks, she suggests, that women’s 
studies in Britain shares with its working-class students, in a system which - as the 
next chapter will show - invalidates and renders invisible the experiences of 
working-class women. Whilst women’s studies continues to validate working-class 
women’s experiences, it will also continue to jeopardise its own place in the British 
academy. Nevertheless the history of women’s studies shows that even if women’s 
studies finds it increasingly difficult to survive within the academy it could aim to 
return to adult and continuing education in the quest for lifelong learning advocated 
by the Labour government on the recommendations of Lord Dearing’s committee, 
set up to consider a broad range of issues in learning and teaching. With 
undergraduate women’s studies rapidly disappearing from the academy its lifespan 
has lasted just a little over a decade, and academic women’s studies remains a 
contested space. In the academy at least, women’s studies is finding it difficult to 
confirm its position as central to both lifelong and ‘lifewide’ learning. 
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3. LIFELONG LEARNING IN THE ACADEMY 

Throughout the twentieth and into the twenty- first century ‘lifelong learning’ has 
remained a contested concept. Indeed, the early part of the twentieth century saw 
debates raised which still remain unresolved, including the dilemma of what is 
meant by education, the role of vocational training, and the development of lifelong 
learning. Whilst lifelong learning opportunities for working-class people in 
particular developed outside of the universities, engagement with learning led to 
demands for, and growth of, a range of educational opportunities. 

With new courses and subject areas developing in the universities, including 
those such as women’s studies, with broader and more pertinent choices, and with 
the advent of the polytechnics and the ‘new’ universities, came increasing 
participation in higher education. Nevertheless, as I will go on to show, despite 
growing numbers of students at universities, including women, full participation has 
failed to widen. I shall start with a historical context by briefly outlining some of 
the developments within higher education from Robbins to Dearing and beyond, 
looking at the rise (and maybe the fall) of progressive education within the higher 
educational system in Britain. 

Set in a decade of apparent social change and emancipation, the publication in 
the UK in 1963 of the Robbins Report into Higher Education did little to change the 
assumption that higher education is for an elite minority - a minority that was seen 
as increasing, but nevertheless still ensuring an education system within which some 
people would embark on interesting and useful careers, whilst most would have 
more mundane jobs or be unemployed. In his account of The Polytechnic 
Experiment (1997), John Pratt, Head of the Centre for Institutional Studies at the 
University of East London, has noted that the Robbins Committee viewed higher 
education “as a kind of club” (Pratt, 1997, pl4). Full time higher education was still 
primarily the domain of young, white and mainly middle-class men. The pattern for 
women was somewhat different, with higher education not an option for the vast 
majority of women, who expected to be employed until either marriage or, 
increasingly more usual, the birth of the first child. However as social and 
educational aspirations grew, so did the demands for increased access to higher 
education (Pratt, 1997, pl2). 

By 1965, shortly after the publication of the Robbins Report and continuing to 
question an elitist view of education, Anthony Crosland, the then Secretary of State 
for Education, was calling for the introduction of new polytechnics, offering more 
vocationally based degrees and other higher education opportunities. Following a 
White Paper on “A plan for the polytechnics and other colleges”, published in 1966, 
eight new polytechnics were created in 1969. Nevertheless there was initially little 
diversity in the student body, although there was a clear growth in vocational 
courses for working-class men in particular. In the early days of the polytechnics, 
there were very few women students, and they tended to be on non-degree courses 
(Pratt, 1997, p61). The lack of data makes it difficult to obtain figures on students 
from ethnic minority groups, but they are likely to have been under-represented. 
Indeed, according to John Pratt, the “original polytechnics made a relatively modest 
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contribution to the expansion of higher education” (Pratt, 1997, p29). Despite this, 
the advent of the new polytechnics was seen by many as the dawn of a new era, 
setting out to revolutionise higher education, with demands for education to step 
outside its ivory towers and into the lifelong learning agenda: the ‘new’ universities 
that followed led to greater hopes for more equal opportunities. 

In his book The New Polytechnics, published just before their creation, Eric 
Robinson (1968) wrote enthusiastically about this new move. He describes the new 
polytechnics as the comprehensive schools of higher education, something he saw 
very positively, opening up a range of more equal opportunities to a wider social 
group of people. He suggests that the most distinctive contribution that the 
polytechnics could make was to show a willingness to respond to the needs of 
students, although at that point these were arguably the needs of male students. 
Robinson pays little regard to gender and, indeed, talks continuously of the student 
as ‘he’. In considering formal entry qualifications, for instance, Robinson writes 
about the need for change: “If a man without formal qualifications ... is capable of 
succeeding in a course ... why should he not do it?” (Robinson, 1968, pl69). 

Robinson clearly indicates, however, that the polytechnics represent a move 
from the past, with new styles of teaching and learning. In higher education, he 
states, 

the tradition is to design courses and then seek students suitable for them. The 
polytechnics must identify potential students and their needs and design the courses to 
suit the students. This alone would begin to revolutionise higher education. (Robinson, 

1968, p. 169). 

Indeed, Robinson felt that the revolution would be so complete that the universities 
would be unlikely to survive. Instead, of course, it was the polytechnics that 
disappeared. The Education Reform Act of 1988 firstly (in 1989) took the 
polytechnics out of local authority control and then in 1992 enabled the polytechnics 
to become universities or, more specifically, ‘new’ universities, perhaps still seen as 
“the comprehensive schools” of higher education, with little but a change in name 
altering the status between ‘old’ and ‘new’ universities. 

It is not surprising if there is a continuing divide between the pre-existing 
cultures of the ‘old’ and ‘new’ universities. This is an issue taken up by a strong 
proponent of continuing education, Chris Duke, writing as Secretary to the 
Universities Council for Adult and Continuing Education in 1992. Although both 
the Dearing Report and the current Labour government have been keen to speak a 
language of lifelong learning, if there are any new discourses of higher education, 
suggests Duke, then these are likely to consist of four key words - enterprise, 
capability, competence and partnership (Duke, 1992, p.21). These discourses, 
though, are tied in more closely to an emphasis on vocationalism than to lifelong 
learning. There is, however, no agreed paradigm of learning by higher education 
institutions, and such agreement might be very difficult to reach. Duke suggests that 
the culture of a university rarely comes from the top or the bottom layers of higher 
education institutions, but from middle management and long-standing senior 
lecturers - “the men in grey suits ... (and usually they are men)” (Duke, 1992, p. 13). 
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This is a culture based in resistance to change, with an ensuing ‘clash’ between the 
cultures of learning developed within ‘old’ and ‘new’ universities. 

This ‘clash’ of cultures can be illustrated by considering the rise (and fall) of 
Independent Study at what is now the University of East London, a university itself 
which is illustrative of the change from technical college, to polytechnic, to ‘new’ 
university. Derek Robbins was a central figure in the School for Independent Study, 
started in 1974 with the establishment of a Diploma in Higher Education at what 
was then North East London Polytechnic. Robbins describes it thus: 

Here was a new course, emanating from the most notoriously ‘left-wing’ institution of 
the new polytechnics, that deliberately challenged the assumptions which sustained the 
domination of the universities within the British HE system (Robbins, 1988, p.l). 

The radical proposal put forward with the establishment of this Diploma at the 
University of East London was that higher education should be available to anyone 
who would be likely to benefit, and that students should be able to negotiate their 
own programmes of study. Proposals included words like “competence” and 
“student directed learning”, which have now become common place. The School 
for Independent Study placed an emphasis on social change - change brought about 
through educational reform, through personal growth and through the redistribution 
ofknowledge (Robbins, 1988). 

In considering educational reform, the position was taken that working class 
students are failed in a higher educational system based on middle-class training for 
middle-class teachers. It was the aim of the Diploma to increase self-confidence 
and enhance the life-chances of such working class students: 

The essence of the practice of the course was, I believe, to secure empowerment for 
people who had hitherto been marginalised in our society (Robbins, 1988, p.101). 

However, Robbins suggests that there were flaws in this aim. He states for instance 
that there was little attention paid to student attainment, either at entry or on 
assessment. Whilst students might well have increased confidence as a result of 
their experience on the Diploma, Robbins suggests that there was no way to judge 
whether this confidence was misplaced (Robbins, 1988, plOl). Likewise, he 
believes that there were flaws in the ‘personal growth’ argument, which could either 
be viewed as individual self-development, or as politicised in bringing about social 
change through personal transformation (Robbins, 1988, p.102). In any case, 
personal growth often remains as illusory as developing self-confidence in the 
debate between intellectualism and personal development. In the demand for a 
‘knowledge revolution’, greater debate of constructions of knowledge is needed, 
with a “renewed commitment to the advancement of the democratic intellect” 
(Robbins, 1988, p. 103). 

Like the then North East London Polytechnic’s School for Independent Study, 
women’s studies too puts an emphasis on social change, through educational reform, 
through personal growth and through the redistribution of knowledge. Why did the 
school fail when women’s studies is still tenaciously clinging on? One of the 
reasons Derek Robbins puts forward is that although the School demanded a 
knowledge revolution, there was not sufficient debate about constructions of 
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knowledge. This has been a central aspect in considering feminist pedagogic 
practice, which has been concerned with epistemological questions about the way 
beliefs become legitimised as knowledge, questioning the limitations and validity of 
‘ foundations ’ of knowledge . 

Finally, the School for Independent Study was no longer considered able to 
carry through its ideals. Robbins believes that: 

The movement for educational reform ... is now educationally moribund precisely 
because its neglect of objective learning has tended to reduce educational process to the 
level of assertion training (Robbins, 1988, p. 1 66). 

Robbins states that language used by the School became appropriated, and what was 
left wing thinking became right wing (Robbins, 1988, p.l). 

It is to the appropriation of language and the emphasis on right wing thinking 
that Patrick Ainley turns in considering higher education in the 1990s. Ainley 
(1994) suggests that in universities today - and especially in the language of the 
‘new’ universities - there is an emphasis on work and industry. Fiowever, due to the 
development of the history of the polytechnics, the ‘new’ universities are more 
likely to put an emphasis on vocationalism, whilst the ‘old’ universities emphasise a 
more ‘liberal’ education: a split that continues to be apparent in the debate on 
learning opened in The Learning Age (DfEE, 1998). Despite assertions by 
Government Ministers (and Prime Ministers) today, Ainley proposes that: 

to prevent the further fragmentation of a once unitary academic culture of generalised 
knowledge, it is essential to recall the fundamental purpose of education ... is ... to get 
people thinking ... It must be asserted therefore that education is not essentially ... 
concerned with employment ... (Ainley 1994, pp. 186/187). 

Others disagree. The Government has emphasised a need for higher educational 
institutions to work with business, employers and trades unions to develop 
workplace skills, moving towards building a qualification that gives equal value to 
academic and vocational learning. Far from a culture developing to “get people 
thinking”, Ainley (1994) has shown that at both ‘old’ and ‘new’ universities, work 
has become modularised and fragmented, with an emphasis on building credits and 
on assessments. Assessment continues to be based on a very limited range of 
criteria, with an emphasis on form over content. This is especially true for ‘old’ 
universities, so benefiting particular groups of students. Although there is a growth 
in entry for women, working-class, minority ethnic students and mature students, the 
higher the prestige of the higher education institution, the lower the percentage of 
these groups (Ainley, 1994, p.30). There is still a clear gender difference between 
subjects. Whilst ‘old’ universities have increased their student numbers, this has 
tended to be more of the same, with a lower rate of increase for non-traditional 
entrants and minority ethnic groups, who are more likely to seek places at ‘new 
universities’. With the formation of the polytechnics into universities, there are now 
much wider opportunities for such groups of students to gain university admission. 
Fiowever, this does not necessarily suggest that such students have been able to find 
more innovative teaching. 
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Tom Schuller, writing in 1995 as the director of the Centre for Continuing 
Education at the University of Edinburgh, has shown that although there has been an 
immediate increase in the numbers of universities, this has led to increasing 
pressures and a wide range of competing claims, and has done little to change the 
system or to meet new challenges (Schuller, 1995). Ele suggests that the universities 
in the 1990s have largely failed to engage with the major changes of student 
population, and much in the teaching and learning processes, and in leadership and 
organisational styles, has remained unchanged. This is confirmed in a report to the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, showing that whilst expansion in the 
late twentieth century might have brought about quantitative changes, it has done 
little to develop qualitative changes (Williams and Fry, 1994, p.8). Tom Schuller 
shows that growth in numbers does not necessarily equate with growth in equalities 
of opportunities or of outcome. For instance: 

Quantitative change does not necessarily entail change in gendering by subject. 
Likewise, ethnic minorities generally are not numerically underrepresented, but their 
numbers cluster in certain subject areas and in former polytechnics (Schuller, 1995, 

p.8). 

In addition, he states, social class remains a highly contentious issue. 

Tom Schuller shows that part of the discussion around definitions of what 
counts as a university has to be seen in the relationship between “the epistemological 
landscape and the socio-political context” (Schuller, 1995, p.4). This, he says, has 
led some older disciplines to have become ring-fenced, whilst newer ones (often the 
ones with ‘studies’ after their name) have had to force their way onto the curriculum. 
Fie asks what the process is that determines any change in the relative weight of 
different disciplines, and whether such change is: 

knowledge-induced or materially propelled - in other words, does it come because of an 
opening up of new areas of intellectual discovery, or because of economic or 
occupational changes which affect the demand for research or teaching? (Schuller, 

1995, p.4). 

One such change in “weight” allocated to a newer discipline has been in women’s 
studies, which is struggling to survive in the current vocational and economic 
climate in which (lifelong) learning operates. 

With the publication in July 1997 of the Report of the National Committee of 
Inquiry into Higher Education, chaired by Sir Ron (later Lord) Dealing, the focus 
revolves around the epistemological landscape, including the dilemma of what is 
meant by education, and the role played in vocational training. In addition, the 
question of free higher education seems likely to remain high on the agenda, with 
fees having become a target area. There is confusion as to the purpose and aims of 
higher education, and its intended participants. This has increasingly been the case 
as universities have opened their doors - albeit not always very widely - to growing 
numbers of students. 
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4. LIFELONG LEARNING IN BRITAIN 

Lifelong learning is not a new concept in Britain. There is a legacy of (lifelong) 
learning that has often stemmed from working-class people determined to improve 
and enrich their lives, their neighbourhoods and their communities, and lifelong 
learning has its routes firmly in a tradition of supporting working-class people. My 
own institution, Birkbeck College, was founded in 1823 as the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, dedicated to the education of working people. Seven years after its 
foundation, the Institution was amongst the first to open its doors to women 
students, admitting them to lectures (though not full membership) in 1830. Birkbeck 
emerged as a leading provider of university education for people who could not 
afford to study full-time but who wanted to engage in lifelong learning. There are 
other early examples. The Working Men’s College, for example, was founded in 
1854 to provide a liberal education for adults in London: later to be amalgamated 
with the Working Women’s College. The Workers Educational Association was 
founded in 1903 to provide high quality learning opportunities for adults from all 
walks of life, but especially those who may have missed out on learning in early life, 
or who are socially and economically disadvantaged (see Roberts, 2003). In the 
workplace, the Trades Union Congress has been active historically in developing 
learning opportunities for working people, and today has a vast commitment to 
lifelong learning for its members as a right, with union learning representatives in 
many larger organisations. The rights and responsibilities involved in lifelong 
learning have engaged debate throughout the twentieth century, and continue today. 
As early as 1919, for example, concerns similar to those in the Green Paper (DfEE, 
1998) were being expressed: 

Adult education must not be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional persons here and 
there, nor as a thing which concerns only a short span of early adulthood, but it is a 
permanent national necessity, an inseparable aspect of citizenship, and therefore should 
be both universal and lifelong (Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, 1919, in Field, 2000, p4). 

Today, lifelong learning is seductive concept: how could any of us not support the 
idea of continuous learning through formal education and informal learning, through 
our work and leisure activities, through experience and for pleasure. If we take 
lifelong learning in its broadest sense - all learning that occurs both formally and 
informally, consciously and unconsciously - it is not possible not to be a lifelong 
learner. However, despite assertions by Margaret Thatcher and others to the 
contrary, a society is more than the sum of the individuals of which it is constituted. 
It is not therefore sufficient to say that a society in which people learn is a learning 
society: a broader commitment is needed by individuals, employers and State. 
Whilst a learning society could simply be described as one that promotes learning 
rather than focusing on provision of education (see eg Young 2000), there are clear 
social, cultural and economic issues to also take into account. In considering 
Lifelong Learning and the New Educational Order, John Field (2000) suggests that: 



A learning society is not necessarily either a pleasant, an efficient nor an egalitarian 
place; on the contrary, it may well generate even more deeply-rooted inequalities than 
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we have seen, it may place its citizens under renewed stress and pressure, and it may 
involve the creation of forms of instruction that have little or no impact upon human 
productivity and creativity (Field, 2000, 38). 

Of course learning can and does empower, but it can also be a mechanism for 
exclusion and control creating powerful inequalities. This is not to deny that there 
are clearly social and cultural benefits to lifelong learning, including more 
engagement with active citizenship, although definitions of ‘citizenship’ are neither 
straightforward nor unproblematic. Democracies are full of some individuals and 
groups claiming privileges over others, and the democratic right for individuals to be 
able to participate guarantees neither equality of opportunity nor equality of 
outcome. Indeed, as John Field suggests, it might even guarantee quite the 
opposite, with the more privileged having the means to achieve greater access to 
limited resources, an idea I will pursue later in the book. Nevertheless, the links 
between lifelong learning and active citizenship have been clearly demonstrated (see 
eg The Centre for Research on the Wider Benefits of Learning) with the wider 
benefits of learning including social cohesion, inclusion, a sense of belonging and 
identity, personal growth and development, and even health and well being. 

In his Foreword to the Green (consultative) Paper The Learning Age: a 
renaissance for a new Britain (DfEE, 1998), David Blunkett - then Secretary of 
State for Education and Employment - stated that the fostering of an enquiring mind 
and a love of learning are essential for future success, both of individual and of 
State. In a much quoted statement, David Blunkett asserted that as well as securing 
economic stability and growth 

Learning has a wider contribution. It helps make ours a civilized society, develops the 
spiritual side of our lives and promotes active citizenship. Learning enables people to 
play a full part in their community. It strengthens the family, the neighbourhood and 
consequently the nation. It helps fulfil our potential and opens doors to a love of music, 
art and literature. That is why we value learning for its own sake as well as for the 
equality of opportunity that it brings (DfEE, 1998). 

However, although David Blunkett’ s Foreword to the Green Paper might 
suggest social and cultural benefits to lifelong learning, in the same Green Paper the 
Prime Minister demonstrates a prime motive for promoting learning: “Education is 
the best economic policy that we have” (DfEE, 1998). Current government policy in 
the United Kingdom relies heavily on a view of learning that is about gaining 
qualifications, especially vocational qualifications. There is a focus on a Basic 
Skills agenda, including IT skills, and the development of a Learning and Skills 
Council to oversee much of the basic skills and vocational agenda. Indeed, the 
Learning and Skills Act 2000 established the Council as the single largest non- 
departmental public body in England. If “Education is the best economic policy 
that we have” then policy on learning will inevitably focus on employment. Yet the 
employment market is gendered, with far from equal opportunities or conditions of 
pay or employment, and clear tensions in a supposed public/private divide. 

Despite the change in Government Departmental title from Education and 
Employment to Education and Skills, the particular skills education is expected to 
develop are those identified by employers as gaps in the labour market, and not 
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usually associated with for example the skills that women develop in the home. 
This is epitomised by such policy initiatives as the establishment of the University 
for Industry (Ufl), created by the Labour Government in 1998, with a concentration 
on ICT (information and communication technology) to enable learners to meet the 
needs of industry. There can be no clearer statement that “education is the best 
economic policy we have” than its mission statement, as set out in its strategic plan 
for 2002/5. The Ufl aims to “boost people’s employability and organisations’ 
productivity and competitiveness” in order to raise “workforce skills levels, 
productivity and competitiveness” (www.ufiltd.co.uk). It is of little surprise that the 
public has come to view all education - including higher education - as one that 
needs to link to employer needs and economic policy, and that some (apparently 
non-vocational) subject areas are treated with so much suspicion. Much policy 
interest in lifelong learning is directed at producing an efficient and productive 
workforce: a workforce in which opportunities are still created or denied according 
to gender, social class, ethnic background, disability, age and other differences. 

Whilst recent Government television campaigns and publicity surrounding 
lifelong learning suggests that if people were only aware of the opportunities they 
could expand their educational horizons, it is not just lack of information that 
prevents people from participating in formal education, but socio-economic and 
other factors. The widening participation targets of the current Government in the 
UK, for example, which focuses almost entirely on those aged 18-30, clearly has its 
education agenda shaped by economic concerns, with increased participation 
planned for those considered to be most worth investment for future productivity. 

Widening participation is one focus of the White (policy) Paper, The Future of 
Higher Education (DfES 2003), with an acknowledgement that the social class gap 
amongst those entering universities is unacceptable wide. Following the White 
Paper, although universities will - for the first time in Britain - be able to charge 
fees of up to £3,000 per year, there will be some (limited) financial support for those 
students from low income families. Universities are also being required to draw up 
agreements to improve access for disadvantaged students before they are able to 
increase their tuition fees. 

Additionally, universities are to be encouraged to further develop Foundation 
degrees: a two year (mainly vocational) programme from which students can 
progress to a full honours degree. Key employment areas that have been highlighted 
for development of foundation degrees for non-qualifted staff are the health and 
education sectors, both of which predominantly employ women. Foundation 
degrees could help women who are in low-paid and low-status jobs such as nursing 
auxiliaries or teaching assistants to gain a qualification. Flowever, these work 
related degrees are unlikely to enable women to move away from the traditional 
fields of female employment in which they are already working, and are not highly 
regarded in terms of academic scholarship. The introduction of fees to be paid back 
once in employment is likely to affect women differently from men. Many women, 
for example, need to take career (j°b?) breaks and will therefore have debts waiting 
for them for a longer period. Flowever, the threshold for repayment has been raised 
from those earning £10,000 per year to those earning £15,000 (an amount it is likely 
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to take women longer to achieve); and the new Access to Learning Fund will help 
some poorer students whilst at university. The childcare grant aimed at part-time 
students with children will specifically help women, although it is only accessible to 
those on very low incomes. 

A further initiative of the White Paper is to establish a network of 20 
Knowledge Exchanges to be examples of good practice in the links between 
teaching and business, the first of which are to open in 2004/5. It is expected that 
this initiative will encourage and enhance the development of joint ventures between 
universities and businesses, including joint curriculum development, student 
workplacements and staff exchanges. Sector Skills Councils will be expected to 
forge strong relationships between universities and business, and the Secretary of 
State for Education and Skills has called for an increasingly intimate relationship 
between his Department and the Department for Trade and Industry (Clarke, 2003). 
Here there is substantial development of the links between education and 
employment highlighted in the earlier (1999) White Paper, Learning to Succeed. 
There is also a prioritizing of types of ‘knowledge’. 

If we live in a ‘knowledge society’, as many claim, then the questions must be 
asked about whose knowledge, and what counts as knowledge. How, in other 
words, is ‘knowledge’ defined, or ‘expertise’, or ‘skills’, or ‘qualification’ or even 
‘learning’? In Learning to Succeed, the Government stated: “Our vision of the 
learning age is to build a new culture of learning and aspirations” (DfEE 1999, 13). 
By 2003, we have seen the proposed introduction of Knowledge Exchanges. But 
what or whose ‘culture’ or ‘aspirations’ count in the global ‘knowledge society’ in 
which we all participate? And where does responsibility lie for creating learning 
opportunities and fulfilling aspirations? With the State? Employers? Other groups 
or organizations, including the voluntary sector? Or with individuals? 

In their consideration of Lifelong Learning, Norman Longworth and W Keith 
Davies (1996) outline the view that the burden of choice be placed with the 
individual: 

Human beings . . . have three major choices: 

• They can choose the path of hopelessness or complacency, believing that they 
have nothing to contribute, or that there is nothing to change 

• They can take the path of fundamentalism, paranoid nationalism or xenophobia 
and help create intolerance, hatred, war, homeless and disorder 

• Or they can invest in the road of lifelong learning and take control of their own 
destiny, combining the skills of learning with the power of knowledge and the joy of 
being alive and human (Longworth and Davies, 1996:9) 

Put like this, there is really little choice to make. The ‘joy of being alive’ will 
outweigh hope-lessness, complacency and paranoia every time! It is for individual 
learners to identify needs and grasp opportunities, trying to negotiate their way 
around available learning opportunities, and taking responsibility for directing their 
own learning (see Field, 2000:27). Responsibilities of State and employers becomes 
nicely negated. John Field suggests that the Government has abdicated its 
responsibilities to leave individuals and groups to action and develop the lifelong 
learning agenda: 
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Much has been promised in the public domain, but most of the action has taken place 
within the private domain, by individual actors and firms. What achievements there 
have been in public policy have mainly fallen within the vocational domain. Was this 
simply a result of bad political faith or lack or political will . . .? (Field, 2000, p23). 

Perhaps neither. If ‘education is the best economic policy we have’ then it is the 
private domain of firms and employers that should set the educational requirements. 
It also makes good economic sense to leave the action to others. In addition, as 
Longworth and Davies show (above), if individuals do not act, we are hopeless and 
complacent. If we fail to get better jobs, lifestyles or communities, we get what we 
deserve. And if employers want a better trained workforce, they should take 
responsibility for that training. Yet despite this Longworth and Davies go on to 
show the State as enabler: 

Through its economic and political power, government is the enabler of lifelong 
learning programmes, values and attitudes. It has the ability to define targets, support 
worthwhile initiatives, change systems, influence developments and turn ideas into 
action (Longworth and Davies, 1996, pi 8). 

Here the key word is “power”. The ability of the State to define what the targets are, 
choose which targets to support (and therefore which ones should not be supported), 
change systems and put ideas and policy into practice is indeed powerful. If public 
policy is driven by largely economic concerns then competitiveness rather than 
citizenship becomes the primary focus (see Field, 2000, p3): or rather a certain type 
of citizenship is prioritised and valued as is a certain type of learning. 



5. CONCLUSION 

I have outlined a brief history of women’s studies and shown a historical 
commitment both of women’s studies and of adult education to lifelong learning 
based in the experiences of often marginalized groups, including women and 
working-class people. I have however also shown conflicting ideologies of lifelong 
learning, from David Blunkett’s Foreword to the Green Paper showing the wider 
contribution of learning, to learning which supports a capitalist economy in a 
divided society. I have suggested that such competing perspectives inform both 
higher education and wider lifelong learning agendas, although it is not the case that 
all perspectives are equal - rather that some are more equal than others. In the next 
chapter, I will go on consider both competing and complementary pedagogies of 
education in outlining some of the challenges and negotiations facing women in 
higher education. 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE? 



1. INTRODUCTION 

We live in times of change and uncertainty, and ideologies and perspectives of 
lifelong learning compete in a whirlpool of rhetoric, policy and practice. 
Challenges come from several arenas: from people from a variety of cultural and 
ethnic groups, examining the relationship of the oppressed and the exploited to 
educational structures; from post-modernists and post-structuralists, calling into 
question previously held beliefs and ideologies; and from feminists who criticise the 
lack of gender analysis in current lifelong learning debate. Whilst competing 
definitions of and developments in lifelong learning have extended and enhanced 
educational debates, feminists continue to argue for the inclusion of added 
dimensions of gender. 

In this chapter I outline ways in which feminist pedagogies of change can both 
be developed from, and help develop, existing critical pedagogies. In her early 
work, Talking Back (1989), bell hooks has shown the feminist classroom to be a 
place with a sense of struggle, where women can 

work together as teachers and students to overcome the estrangement and alienation that 
have become so much the norm in the contemporary university (hooks, 1989, p51). 

Feminist pedagogy can only be liberatory when it is also revolutionary. Feminist 
classrooms can act both as sites for struggle and as enablers for the discovery of the 
tools necessary to bring about change. As part of such struggle, feminist pedagogic 
practice considers and integrates the lifelong learning and personal experiences of 
women - both as teachers and as learners - and relates these experiences to 
conditions of power, oppression and privilege. In trying to lay the foundation stones 
for a world in which institutionalized pedagogic practice does not subordinate 
women’s lives and experiences, new ways of seeing have to be conceptualized. 

It may seem strange that in calling for news ways of seeing I start by exploring 
the old ways through the work of three male theorists: Henry Giroux and Paulo 
Freire, considered to be both liberatory and radical; and Basil Bernstein, a key 
contributor to the development of educational theory in Britain and internationally. 
In her book The Struggle for Pedagogies, Jennifer Gore (1993) identifies four 
strands of radical pedagogy, within which she includes both critical and feminist 
pedagogy. Of the two strands of critical pedagogy, she links the first (emphasising 
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social vision) with Henry Giroux, and the second (with its concern for the 
development of explicit instructional pratices) with Paulo Freire. Jennifer Gore 
identifies the remaining two strands of radical pedagogy with feminist pedagogy, 
with one strand emanating from women’s studies, and emphasising a multiplicity of 
feminisms, and the other strand emanating from education studies, considering 
instructional practices from (a) feminist perspective(s) (Gore, 1993, p.17). Here I 
argue that these are not separate or discrete pedagogies that are in struggle or 
competition, but strands to be plaited together to strengthen possibilities for 
transformation. 

In considering whether a feminist pedagogy is possible, Penny Welch has 
suggested that feminist pedagogy is based on three principles: 

* to strive for egalitarian relationships in the classroom; 

* to try to make all students feel valued as individuals; 

* to use the experience of students as a learning resource (Welch, 1994, pi 56). 

Arguably, of course, this could also apply to critical pedagogy. Although Gaby 
Weiner describes feminist pedagogy a little differently, she also identifies similar 
key areas. She states that a feminist pedagogy is one that questions the role and 
authority of the teacher, considers questions of difference, and considers personal 
experience (Weiner, 1994, pi 25- 127). Kathleen Weiler, on the other hand, goes 
further, stating that whilst feminist pedagogy is about questioning the role and 
authority of the teacher, explaining difference, and valuing personal experience, 
above all feminist pedagogy rests on a vision of “social transformation” (Weiler, 
1991, pl49-150). This vision, emanating from feminist standpoints, is an essential 
component that differentiates feminist from other progressive or critical pedagogy, 
where gender analyses or the social, historical and political locations of women’s 
lives are glaringly missing. Such analyses can only develop through an 
understanding of and engagement with the lived realities of women’s lives, based on 
knowledge gained from and through our cumulative experiences. 

In considering the contradictions and the similarities of these strands, I outline 
both the usefulness and the limitations of the work of Henry Giroux and Paulo 
Freire, as well as Basil Bernstein, for considering pedagogies of change from 
feminist perspectives. In his examination of a pedagogy of the oppressed, Paulo 
Friere has said that from reflection by the oppressed on their oppression and its 
causes 



will come their necessary engagement in the struggle for their liberation. And in the 
struggle this pedagogy will be made and remade (Freire, 1972, p. 25). 

In asking how going back to existing theories will help develop future 
transformative pedagogies, I demonstrate how such work might inform feminist 
theory, but also how feminists in turn have built, and continue to build, on their 
work, making, re-making and challenging pedagogical practices to add new levels of 
insight and ways of seeing. 
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2. HENRY GIROUX AND CRITICAL PEDAGOGY 

An emphasis on social vision is a good starting point in considering critical and 
feminist pedagogy. This is of central concern to Henry Giroux. In his book Border 
Crossing, Giroux says that critical pedagogy must transcend traditional disciplinary 
boundaries that are a barrier to intellectual thought and discussion. Unless this 
happens, he warns, “many critical educators risk becoming like shadows dancing on 
the wall of an obscure academic conference” (Giroux, 1992, pi). Whilst believing 
that all three discourses are on their own “theoretically inadequate” (Giroux, 1992, 
p42), Giroux links post-modernist, anti-racist and feminist theories. In his opening 
chapter, he describes “The Hope of Radical Education”. Radical education, he says, 
is interdisciplinary: it questions fundamental categories and is concerned with 
making society more democratic. It brings together theory and practice. Radical 
educators have a concern with the crucial role of pedagogy, in particular calling into 
question the relationship of knowledge to power, and a responsibility to engage with 
questions of difference, and with questions of the experiential. 

All of this fits very comfortably with feminist pedagogy. Central to feminist 
teaching is an interdisciplinary approach, drawing on a range of fields and 
disciplines, not compartmentalising ideas but weaving them together to draw more 
complex pictures. Like Henry Giroux’s vision of radical education, many feminist 
pedagogic practices confront apparently fundamental categories such as ‘scientific’, 
or ‘objective’, or ‘universal truth’. Most importantly, feminist theories also question 
the fundamental category ‘knowledge’, questioning who determines our 
understanding of what ‘knowledge’ is, and its links to power relations. In her 
consideration of Gendered Education , Sandra Acker clearly demonstrates that one of 
the crucial roles of feminist theory is to identify what she calls the gaps and 
distortions of knowledge, showing how women have been excluded from producing 
forms of thought (Acker, 1994, ppl3-134), an issue I will explore further in chapters 
3 and 4. However, as chapter 3 will show, these “gaps and distortions” of 
knowledge do not affect all women equally; they are also true of the marginalisation 
of some women by other women. In particular, Sandra Acker asks how some forms 
of knowledge have become enshrined in academic discourses, and whether they are 
differently accessible to different groups. In its analysis of theories of knowledge 
which underpin critical frameworks, feminist pedagogy is concerned with questions 
of ownership of knowledge; with questions of difference; and with questions of the 
experiential: all issues to which I will return throughout this book. Henry Giroux’s 
critical pedagogy is concerned with similar issues and questions, so why do I 
suggest that it is not enough? 

In her article “Why doesn’t this feel empowering? Working through the 
repressive myths of critical pedagogy”, Elizabeth Ellsworth considers this question. 
Her article asks what diversify do we silence in the name of ‘liberatory’ pedagogy 
(Ellsworth, 1994, p301). Although the goal of critical pedagogy is about individual 
freedom and social change, this in itself is problematic, with debate often taking 
place on abstract levels, hiding the political agenda and constraining alteration of 
specific power relations. ‘Individual freedom’ itself is a problematic concept for 
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women if such freedom prioritises the ‘individual freedom’ of men. Power relations 
exist in the classroom, yet critical pedagogies that call for empowerment of students 
often fail to acknowledge this, showing teachers imparting ‘knowledge’ - 
supposedly neutral, impartial - to ‘empower’ their students. Power differentials exist 
between teacher and student, and “(n)o teacher is free of (their own) learned and 
internalised oppressions” (Ellsworth, 1994 p308). Elizabeth Ellsworth is critical of 
Elenry Giroux’s commendation of ‘critical pedagogy’, for ‘‘Giroux leaves the 
implied superiority of the teacher’s understanding ... unproblematized and 
untheorized” (p308). Feminist pedagogy recognises that all voices are “partial, 
multiple and contradictory” and all of us occupy a variety of levels of “socially 
constructed positions of privilege ... (or) subordination” (p3 12/3), including the 
teacher. 

Despite the interweaving of gender issues throughout Henry Giroux’s work, on 
deeper examination there are insights that feminist analysis can add, including the 
power relations that I will discuss below, and the ‘universality’ of his critical 
pedagogy. Henry Giroux states, for instance, that radical education is concerned 
with making society more democratic. He connects empowerment to the individual 
powers that are linked to democracy, with “social betterment ... the necessary 
consequence of individual flourishing” and goes on to say that “democracy is a 
celebration of difference” (Giroux, 1992, pll). And yet this seems to me a 
simplistic, if appealing, approach. For in our democratic societies, difference is 
often crushed rather than celebrated, and the “social betterment” of some of us 
certainly does not lead to the “individual flourishing” of all of us - indeed, as I have 
stated above, it often depends on quite the contrary. What is needed is a stronger 
awareness of the construction of ‘difference’, showing how the naming of 
‘difference’ can also mean the naming of ‘Other’, based in power relations and 
located in oppression and domination. This is something which is an ongoing 
struggle for feminists, highlighted in particular by many Black feminists. A simple 
statement that difference needs to be taken into account, or even celebrated, leads 
one to ask difference from what, suggesting that there is one homogenous theory 
into which others can be subsumed. Instead, borders need not just to be recognised, 
nor even crossed, but need instead to be open, shifting and fluid. 

Henry Giroux moves on to discuss the border crossings of his title, considering 
how existing borders can be challenged and redefined. Pedagogic conditions must 
be created which enable students to make border crossings, deconstructing and 
challenging dominant power relations. And yet, as Henry Giroux states, 
“(p)edagogy is always related to power” (Giroux, 1992, pi 5), and there are 
questions he does not ask. In later chapters I will explore ways in which enabling 
pedagogic conditions might be created in higher educational institutions, whilst 
questioning whether it is a central focus of universities to challenge, or to uphold, 
the status quo. Power operates in complex ways, and power structures are 
reproduced whenever someone who ‘knows’ instructs someone who does not. 

My interviews with both students and lecturers will explore issues of power: 
power in the classroom between students, and between students and lecturers; and 
institutional power. Women are not just passively located within power structures 
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but are also active agents, differently positioned in relation both to men and to each 
other. Flow, then, can women use their power, or their resistance to power, to 
produce new knowledges? As the interviews show, this is complex and sometimes 
contradictory. Feminist theories of education have considered the ways in which 
power works against women, as well as considering ways in which feminist 
educators can use power positively. Jennifer Gore, for instance, states that the 
“differentiation of power as domination, from power as creative energy, is central to 
the reclaiming of authority for feminist pedagogy” (1993, p72), although to use 
power as creative energy may not always be possible. 

A key aspect of feminist pedagogy is a consideration of difference: central, too, 
to Henry Giroux. "Border pedagogy”, he says “respects the notion of difference as 
part of a common struggle to extend the quality of public life” (1992, pi 48). Whilst 
this “common struggle” might sound empowering, however, Elizabeth Elsworth 
suggests that for women and minority groups, critical pedagogy is a repressive myth 
(1994). To respect the notion of difference is not to engage in political action. 
Henry Giroux places an emphasis on “public life”, but border pedagogies should 
also give consideration to private lives, in particular the private lives of women. If 
the “quality of public life” is extended, there may well be a cost involved, especially 
regarding the support and caring work undertaken by women. In his call for a 
“border pedagogy”, Henry Giroux declares a “commitment to a set of democratic 
practices that engages all citizens in common governance” (Giroux, 1992, pl49). 
Yet as I showed in the previous chapter, women enter and engage in citizenship 
differently from men, and feminist pedagogy is needed to examine how these 
“democratic practices” can come about within the patriarchal stuctures of society. 

Central to the border crossings of Henry Giroux’s title is the question of 
language: language which gives us our sense of self and identity. He writes of the 
importance of constructing new languages as a central way to move the political 
debate forward (see Giroux, 1992, introduction). Henry Giroux shows that to cross 
borders and boundaries people need to construct new antagonisms and forms of 
struggle. This can only happen when there is a radical change in debate, with old 
values stripped away arising in new ways of seeing. It is through changing 
educational language that this can happen. New language makes it “possible to 
deconstruct and challenge dominant relations of power and knowledge legitimated 
in traditional forms of discourse” (Giroux, 1992, p21). We need new languages, he 
says, to enable us to rethink meaning and identity. 

Feminist theory has long questioned the extent to which it is possible for 
subordinated groups to issue challenges to language, when members of those groups 
are themselves constructed, with their own sense of identity and self, in the language 
structures of the dominant group. As early as 1973 Sheila Rowbotham was 
discussing how women are denied access to language, having instead to construct 
our identities out of silence, from a consciousness formed in a man’s world. Dale 
Spender, too, considered these issues in her classic text, Man-Made Language 
(1980), showing how women’s oppression is structured within the patriarchal 
language that defines us, subordinated within the structures of ‘he/man’ language 
(Spender, 1980). In other words, for many years feminists have highlighted the 
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centrality of language, showing how existing language effectively closes the borders 
to women, leaving us unable to cross the boundaries into new and uncharted 
territories. Like Henry Giroux, feminists have asked whether challenges to language 
can lead to collective struggle, but have linked this more tightly to questions of 
power and the construction of knowledge (see, for example, Spender, 1980; Gunew, 
1990). 

Henry Giroux makes clear links between the production and accessibility of 
language and its diverse readership, refuting the direct connection between 
theoretical text and pedagogy as classroom practice. Pedagogy, he says, needs to 
rewrite the relationship between theory and practice. Henry Giroux describes 
pedagogy as being “implicated in the construction and organisation of knowledge, 
desires, values, and social practices”, contesting dominant forms and central to the 
production of meaning. He is, however, critical of some feminist pedagogic 
intervention, stating that some feminist pedagogues have moved from one ‘truth’ to 
another, seeing themselves as the central bearers of knowledge (Giroux, 1992, p24). 
This rather misses the point. In introducing her book Border Traffic, Maggie Humm 
states that “(t)he whole point of recent feminist theory is not to construct a theory of 
knowledge but to put forward a series of methods for examining the production of 
knowledges” (Humm, 1991, p2). In fact, rather than seeing feminist thinkers as 
“central bearers of knowledge”, feminist pedagogy engages in a critique with 
patriarchy which places women’s relationship to knowledge within a patriarchal 
context. Indeed, as Magda Gere Lewis demonstrates, a feminist pedagogy cannot 
stop here (Lewis, 1993). In her book Without a Word: Teaching Beyond Women’s 
Silence, she picks up on questions of language, asking herself 

how it might be possible to formulate a conceptual understanding of women’s silence 
not, as has been traditionally the case, as a lack that concretely reaffirms women’s 
nonexistence, but rather as the course of an active trans-formative practice (Lewis, 

1993, p3). 

I will in chapter 6 develop issues concerning academic language and discourse, and 
confront the conditions of learning for women in the whole “construction and 
organisation of knowledge, desires, values, and social practices” (Giroux, 1992, 
p24). 

There are interesting comparisons between Henry Giroux’s Border Crossings 
and Maggie Humm’s Border Traffic _( Humm, 1991). This is a book that criss- 
crosses the margins of identity (Humm, 1991, p2), showing how 

women are exiled beyond the border of symbolic language which organises social 
institutions and law. Women must make border crossings in order to use language at all 
even if we cannot fully control its laws and its structure (Humm, 1991, p3/4). 

Like Henry Giroux, Maggie Humm considers ways in which borders can be crossed 
and transcended. However, unlike Giroux, she deals not with an abstract pedagogy, 
but with women: with their lives, their writings and their experiences. As 
pedagogical approaches have moved beyond and through boundaries, so too have 
women: here, women writers who cross a range of borders - of genre, for instance, 
or history, or politics. In Border Traffic, Maggie Humm considers women’s 
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relationship to language, a language from which women are often exiled. This 
relationship can often be painful and difficult, and it is not easy for women to cross 
the borders and construct new languages. Indeed, Maggie Fiumm says that women 
have to chart the territories and make dangerous border crossings in order to use 
language at all (Fiumm, 1991, p4). 

Whilst, like Fienry Giroux, Maggie Fiumm recognises difference, she sets out 
with “the proposition that women writers who cross the different borders ... write 
‘differently’ in similar ways” (Fiumm, 1991, pi). There is, she suggests, “a 
specifically gendered approach to boundary crossing” (Fiumm, 1991, p7). Whilst 
both women and men need to confront issues of identity and representation 

it is women with our long-term history of crossing between received languages and 
undervalued ways of speaking who can be said to have a poetics of dis-placement. For 
women, the condition of patriarchy presupposes the reality of borders, even if, for some 
women, these are often internalised borders experienced as exclusion (Humm, 1991, 
pi). 

This is a clear example of how feminism gives a theoretical tool for greater depth of 
analysis, putting gender at the centre of its standpoint. Feminist perspectives can 
highlight ways in which women, forced to write and to think in a ‘foreign’ language, 
find ways to cross the borders where language differences are fought out and 
struggles and challenges can take place. This perspective recognises that the 
dominant group uses language to maintain power and control, placing this within 
patriarchal discourse. 

Feminist theories consider not just the border crossings, but also what prevents 
border crossings being made. From the early work of Dale Spender (1981), 
feminists have focussed in particular on the gatekeepers of the borders and have 
examined ways in which boundaries are reinforced and borders closed to oppressed 
groups. In addition, feminists have shown how such groups find diverse ways to 
transcend the boundaries and search for alternative routes. This is particularly true 
of the innovative practices of women’s studies, but includes the alternative roots/ 
routes discovered in much of women’s education (see, for instance, Coates, 1994). 
However, this is not to dispute that Henry Giroux has much to offer educators - 
including feminists - in developing their consideration of ways to bring about 
changes on the educational landscape. In particular, his focus on interdisciplinarity 
and his call for borders to be transcended enables academics to start to deconstruct 
and to rethink traditional boundaries. 



3. PAULO FREIRE AND LIBERATORY PEDAGOGY 

If the educational theories of Henry Giroux have been described as radical, then 
those of Paulo Freire have been described as revolutionary, or liberatory (see e.g. 
Giroux in Freire, 1985; hooks, 1994). His work has continually been associated 
with the themes of oppression and liberation, and his critical pedagogy is visionary 
in its attempts to bring about social transformation. Paulo Freire is often cited as the 
educational theorist whose work comes closest to feminist pedagogy (see, for 
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instance, Weiler, 1991 ; hooks, 1994). This is well illustrated by his central view that 
“besides being an act of knowing, education is also a political act. That is why no 
pedagogy is neutral” (Freire and Shor, 1987, pl3; see also Freire 1985). Freire 
refuses to accept “the impossible division between practice and theory, since all 
educational practice implies an educational theory” (Freire, 1985, pi 1). Drawing on 
his experiences in Latin America and elsewhere, Paulo Freire has created a theory of 
education that is closely linked to issues of oppression and struggle, particularly 
within social relations that centre around both ideological and material domination. 
Henry Giroux describes his work thus: 

Freire introduces a new dimension to radical and educational theory and practice. I say 
it is new because he links the process of struggle to the particularities of people’s lives, 
while simultaneously arguing for a faith in the power of the oppressed to struggle in the 
interests of their own liberation (introduction to Freire, 1985). 

This struggle between oppression and liberation is apparent in Freire ’s examination 
of language, where there is much that could be useful to feminist theorists. He talks, 
for instance, about Creole as an antagonistic force that threatens the privileged and 
dominant position of Portuguese (Freire, 1985, pi 84/6). The colonisers, he says, 
have had to convince people that the only valid language was Portuguese: they have 
said that Creole does not contain the necessary vocabulary to enable scientific and 
technical advancement, for instance, and that Portuguese is far superior as an 
‘educated’ and advanced language. 

And yet, says Paulo Freire, we can only achieve a sense of identity through 
language, and we can only take part in the struggle for transformation if we have an 
identity. Through claiming or reclaiming language, people can critically engage in 
an analysis of their experience which enables them to transform and create the 
world. Paulo Freire describes a Chilean woman, for instance, who through access to 
language was able to analyse her life and unveil her lived reality (Freire, 1985, pl6). 
If we transfer women’s language and men’s language for Creole and Portuguese, or 
for that of the oppressed and the oppressor, feminists can build on Paulo Freire ’s 
work to give an additional dimension. Freire does recognise that an analysis of 
gender is missing from his own work. Although he himself does not elaborate, he 
says that women “need to elaborate their own female language ... they have to use 
their own language, not man’s language” (Freire, 1985, pl86), a question I develop 
in chapter six. 

According to Freire, we achieve identity through language. Problematic from a 
feminist perspective is the (unquestioned) male frame of reference used by Paulo 
Freire. In considering his book Education: The Practice of Freedom, for instance, 
we might ask whose freedom he is advocating. Freire discusses the Culture Circles 
he set up with illiterate Brazilian peasants, to enable them to look at their own social 
situation, and then to change it. To facilitate free discussion taking place, he 
presented the Circles with a variety of drawings, illustrating different ‘situations’. 

The first situation leads the participants to “arrive at the distinction between two 
worlds: that of nature and that of culture ... They perceive the normal situation of 
man (sic) as a being who, through work, constantly alters reality”. Through work, 
‘man “submit(s) the world to a process of transformation” (Freire, 1973, p63). His 
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students, having made the link between man and culture, can then further elaborate 
the idea from a series of pictures: men shooting birds first with a bow and arrow, for 
instance, and then with a rifle, demonstrates how the “technological advance” of the 
rifle gives ‘man’ “increasing opportunity ... to transform the world” (p69). Whilst 
Paulo Freire uses the image of the bow and the rifle to illustrate man as a conscious 
being creating culture, his picture of women is to show them making a 
decorative vase from clay. Fie does not explain why he uses images of killing to 
demonstrate culture, nor why this might be seen as more transformative than the 
work of potters, which is seen as more passive. The normal role of humans is not 
passive, says Freire (p4). Because men are not limited to biology (presumably 
unlike women?) they can change reality. History and culture is exclusively the 
domain of men (sic). 

Perhaps this linking of man to culture, and the use of the male referent, is not 
surprising given the time when Paulo Freire was writing this early work. There is, 
though, another issue that is perhaps more problematic to a feminist theory of 
education. In talking about Pedagogy of the Oppressed, probably his most 
influential work, Paulo Freire describes the universality of his book, albeit a 
universality that “derives from the vigour and force of its locale” (Freire, 1985, 
pi 90). This is a universality of which he remains proud, citing the wide and varied 
range of people who have used and derived their own ideas from his book. 
However, whilst “universal issues” may mean that the book ‘speaks” to people 
across many boundaries, it does not give sufficient concentration to difference, to 
the conflicting needs of oppressed groups or the specificity of people’s lives and 
experiences. Freire’ s pedagogy takes a dualistic approach to the oppressed and the 
oppressors (a criticism indeed that is at times levelled against feminism). However, 
it is difficult to argue for a Pedagogy of the Oppressed without considering how the 
oppressed can also be oppressors. Whilst Freire (1985) does show how the 
oppressed and the oppressors can become interchangeable as groups, he does not 
consider how power is exercised within groups. Oppressed men, for instance, still 
oppress women; oppressed white women still oppress Black women, and so on. 

Paulo Freire has stated that “a humanizing education is the path through which 
men and women can become conscious about their presence in the world” (Freire 
and Frei, 1985, pl4). And yet there is a danger in universalising a shared 
humanizing education, and there are many other paths through which we become 
conscious of our positions in the world and learn to ‘know’ who and what we are, 
particularly with regard to gender. Women and men have very different experiences 
of their presence in the world, which for women may well be located in the private, 
and for men in the public arena. 

Central to the work of Paulo Freire is the practice of conscientization (Weiler, 
1991), a term Freire does not personally accept, preferring his original 
conscientizacao, and refusing to borrow terms from the colonisers’ language (Freire, 
1985, pl85). Whichever term we use, the idea is based on a shared consciousness of 
oppression, leading to a shared sense of knowledge, and a shared commitment to 
fighting oppression. As shown above, this is in itself problematic. Linked to this, 
though, is also the role of the teacher, whom Paulo Freire sees as central in 
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empowering the student, the oppressed, to come to knowledge. He does not engage 
in discussion of the power of the teacher, who is assumed to share the ideals of 
humanizing education. As will be seen in chapters to come, both students and 
lecturers are very aware of the issues of the (perceived) authority and power (or lack 
of it) of teachers and, as shown earlier, many feminist educators have a clear 
cognisance of the power differentials between teacher and student, remaining critical 
of Freire’s approach: 

(T)he question of the authority and power of the teacher, particularly those forms of 
power based on the teacher’s subject position as raced, classed, gendered and so on, is 
not addressed by Freire (Weiler, 1991, p454). 

Paulo Freire states that a role of humanizing education is to teach women and men to 
take into consideration not only their own needs, “but also the needs and aspirations 
of others” (Freire and Frei, 1985, pl5). Again, he gives no consideration of what 
this means, or how women and men have learned different ways of prioritising their 
own needs and the needs of others. As both radical and socialist feminists have 
shown, far from allowing us to find our path to liberation, women have long been 
tied to a caring and nurturing role, where we are expected, and have learned to 
expect of ourselves, that we will always put others first. The journey along the path 
to liberation for men has often been at the expense of women. This has meant 
women having to invest much of their emotional, physical and intellectual capital 
into caring for and supporting men, children and elderly relatives, and for working 
for their benefit both within and outside the home. Men have had their needs and 
aspirations fulfilled, to become liberated as thinkers, as artists, as writers, as political 
leaders because women have supported them. It is not just that some groups are 
liberated and others are not: rather it is that some groups are liberated because others 
are not. 

In many ways, Paulo Friere’s work can be limiting for feminist teachers and 
practitioners: a pedagogy of and for the oppressed which fails to recognise women’s 
structural locations and lived realities, and which criticises colonialism whilst seeing 
the world through the partial and particular lens of patriarchy. However, Paulo 
Freire himself says that the struggle needs to be continually remade (Freire, 1972, 
p.25), and this is not to say that feminists (including myself) cannot appropriate his 
work. Bell hooks, for instance, talks about how central and liberatory she has found, 
and continues to find, his ideas (hooks, 1994, chapter 4). Despite the phallocentrism 
of much of his work, bell hooks found that as a Black woman living in the United 
States, she was able to identify with the marginalised and oppressed peasants with 
whom Freire worked and about whom he wrote. There was, she says, 

one sentence of Freire’s that became a revolutionary mantra for me: 

‘We cannot enter the struggle as objects in order later to become subjects’ 

(hooks, 1994, p46). 

This struggle of moving from object to subject was clearly apparent in bell hooks’ 
own work, Ain ’t I a Woman, (1981) a title taken from the words of Sojourner Truth. 
Speaking in 1852 at a women’s rights convention in Ohio, Sojourner Truth - 
drawing on her own life experiences - powerfully rejected notions of femininity 
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which describe white women as objects, and refuse to accept Black women as 
women at all. As ‘women as subjects’ has been, and continues to be, central to 
feminism, so the question of moving from object to subject has been central to Paulo 
Freire. Bell hooks states that this and many other ideas of Paulo Freire means that 
she is able to disregard the sexism in order to retain what she has found not only 
useful, but also visionary. Even if the gift is flawed, she states, Freire has 
nevertheless given her the gift of liberatory thinking. Bell hooks has not found it 
necessary to separate out feminist pedagogy and Freire ’s work. It is, she says, 

feminist thinking that empowers me to engage in a constructive critique of Freire’ s 
work (hooks, 1994, p49) ... Deeply committed to feminist pedagogy, I find that, much 
like weaving a tapestry, I have taken threads of Paulo’s work and woven it into that 
version of feminist pedagogy I believe my work as writer and teacher embodies (p 52). 



4. BASIL BERNSTEIN AND EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 

Paulo Freire ’s educational pedagogy has been liberatory - perhaps revolutionary - 
for many people, considering issues of oppression, subjectivity and language. Basil 
Bernstein, too, has had a lifetime’s engagement with language, and has opened the 
debate on language used by and to working-class children. He has, over many years, 
considered differing forms of linguistic codes and pedagogic practice, making 
visible the social assumptions on which pedagogic discourse and practice are based, 
and has become a key figure within British sociology of education. In the first 
volume of his work on class, codes and control (Bernstein, 1971), he stated that his 
aim was to develop a sociology of language, where he examined the inter-relations 
of culture, social organisation and orientations towards certain types of language. It 
was here that he started to develop in greater detail the distinction he had already 
identified between universalistic and particularistic codes of meaning. He went on 
to examine the effects of class relationships on the institutionalising of elaborate and 
universalised codes in schools. Central to his argument was “the notion that 
educational transmissions embody class ideologies which are crucial to the cultural 
reproduction of class relation’’ (Bernstein, 1975, p. 16). 

In his later work, The Structuring of Pedagogic Discourse, (Bernstein, 1990), 
Bernstein gave consideration to the rules, practices, agencies and agents which shape 
and change the social construction of pedagogic discourse. In particular, he was 
interested in the distribution of power and the principles of control. He built on 
these issues in his final book, Pedagogy, Symbolic Control and Identity (Bernstein, 
1996), which I have found interesting in opening up possibilities for new ideas and 
feminist challenges. There are some key themes in this text which I outline here as 
an example both of the possibilities opened up by progressive educators, and of the 
limitations of some (apparently) progressive politics for feminists. 

Like bell hooks with Paulo Freire, I have been able to consider some of the 
threads from this work when weaving the feminist theories and pedagogy of my own 
work. I have been interested in Bernstein’s descriptions of educational rights, and 
his emphasis on the need for them to be institutionalised. Whilst critical of a focus 
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on rights that remains embedded in liberalism, I have also drawn on Bernstein’s 
descriptions of “mythological discourse” (Bernstein, 1996, p.9) and his discussion of 
invisible pedagogies. The focus for Bernstein is on schools, particularly with regard 
to social class, but the issues he raises are equally valid in an examination of higher 
education, and for considerations of gender. Although not entirely absent from his 
work, there is little focus on gender in Bernstein’s book. However, I have found 
many of his ideas useful in furthering my own analysis of women in higher 
education. 

In Pedagogy, Symbolic Control and Identity, Basil Bernstein states that 
underlying his research are central questions and issues about the relationship 
between education and democracy. He says (Bernstein, 1996, p6) that for 
democracy to function smoothly people must feel that they have a stake in society, 
and equally for schools to function smoothly parents and children must feel that they 
have a stake in the school. They must have confidence that arrangements in the 
school will realise the stake, or have good grounds not to. I am interested in 
whether women in higher education consider they have a stake in the institution, 
whether the stake will be realised, or whether they believe there are satisfactory 
grounds for it not to be realised. Indeed, for disadvantaged groups, including 
women, having a ‘stake’ in the institution may not be sufficient, if the stake means 
submitting to, and becoming subsumed in, existing structures. However, Bernstein 
suggests that for such groups to become part of an effective educational democracy, 
three ‘rights’ must be institutionalised (Bernstein, 1996, p6/7). These rights apply as 
much to gender and higher education as they do to Bernstein’s analysis of schools 
and social class. 

The first ‘right’ that Bernstein considers is the right to individual enhancement 
(Bernstein, 1996, p6). This has strong resonance with Henry Giroux’s Border 
Crossings (1992), discussed earlier in this chapter. Giroux too connects 
empowerment to the individual powers that are linked to democracy. However, 
individual enhancement can be a problematic concept from a feminist standpoint. A 
feminist pedagogy of change might well wish to challenge a ‘right’ which operates 
at an individual level. Depending on the theoretical perspective, it is more likely 
that feminist theories of education would prioritise either structural or indeed post- 
structural analytic tools, rather than ones which engage only with individual 
enhancement. In addition, a ‘right’ for one individual might well oppress others. 
One person’s right to “individual enhancement” might well depend on the services, 
support or caring work of another, so denying them their own enhancement. 
Democracies are full of some individuals and groups claiming privileges over 
others. Within higher education, the democratic right for individuals to be able to 
participate within the higher education system guarantees neither equality of 
opportunity nor equality of outcome. Indeed, it might even guarantee quite the 
opposite, with the more privileged having the means to achieve greater access to 
limited resources. 

As Giroux and others have done, Bernstein too considers the importance of 
boundaries, suggesting that individual enhancement is a “condition for experiencing 
boundaries ... as tension points between the past and future possibilities”. I have 
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discussed boundaries as tension points earlier in this chapter. Giroux, for instance, 
suggests that to cross boundaries new antagonisms and struggles need to be 
constructed. But whether this antagonism and struggle comes from individual 
enhancement or changing group consciousness is debatable. I have also 
demonstrated that an analysis of gender relations shows that border crossings might 
also be constructed around power differences, and that future possibilities might be 
different for women and for men. In addition, neither women nor men are 
homogenous groups. Black women might well have different future possibilities to 
white women; working-class women to middle-class women; and disabled women 
to non-disabled women. 

However, Bernstein does say that this right depends on confidence, for “without 
confidence it is difficult to act” (Bernstein, 1996, p7). As will be seen in chapters 3 
and 4, confidence is certainly a central issue for many women in higher education, 
and Bernstein is right to show that individual enhancement depends on the 
confidence to have reached critical understanding; the confidence to consider new 
possibilities; and the confidence to act (see Bernstein, 1996, p7). However, this 
needs to be effected, not just for individual women, but institutionalised within the 
academy. This can start to happen through a critical understanding which 
deconstructs knowledge systems; which values and theorises the experiences of 
women; which considers difference and diversity; and which challenges hierarchical 
positioning. These are certainly issues that are central to the women’s studies 
classroom which opens up new possibilities, critical understanding, and ways to 
effect both personal and political change. 

The first right, that of “individual enhancement”, is a problematic one for 
women in higher education. The second right that Bernstein calls for is the right to 
be included socially, intellectually, culturally and personally. These, though, can 
also be difficult areas for women. ‘Culture’ and ‘intellect’ have a long history of 
being considered the domain of men, and being included intellectually and culturally 
can mean conforming to traditional male-defined and patriarchal definitions of 
culture and intellect. Currently women are more likely to succeed in higher 
education if they take on men’s ways of knowing, unable to develop their own (see 
Belenky, 1986). To be included might not be a right to which women aspire: instead 
it might be the right to challenge, to offer new possibilities, and to transform. 

As with the right to be included culturally and intellectually, so too the right to 
be included socially and personally is problematic for women. All too often for 
women, the right to be included socially means fighting our way into men’s public 
spaces, without account being taken of the private conditions of women’s lives. 
Citizenship - whether of wider society or of universities - is accessed differently for 
women and men. To be included personally seems to move back into the domain of 
the individual, as discussed above. Bernstein suggests that “this right operates at the 
level of the social” (Bernstein, 1996, p7), but ‘the social’ has different implications 
for different groups, and women and men may not experience or participate in the 
social and the personal in the same way. 

The second right, then, might simply lead to women being absorbed into the 
patriarchal structures of the university. However, Bernstein does state that 
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the right to be included does not necessarily mean to be absorbed. Thus the right to be 
included may also require a right to be separate, to be autonomous (Bernstein, 1996, 
p7). 

These are central points for women in higher education, searching for ways to be 
included socially, intellectually, culturally and personally without being absorbed 
into the malestream. This is a question which is particularly critical in considering 
the role of women’s studies and its right to be separate and autonomous yet still 
included in the academy. 

The third right is the right to participate in discourse, practice and procedures. 
It is, says Bernstein, “the right to participate in the construction, maintenance and 
transformation of orders’’ (Bernstein, 1996, p7). A theory of education that focuses 
on the transformative function of feminist perspectives would ask how the existing 
patriarchal orders of the academy are constructed and maintained, and how women 
can lead and participate in the transformation of these orders, including the 
pedagogic orders and structures of power/knowledge. Bernstein has shown that 
there are inequalities in the orientation, distribution and transmission of pedagogic 
knowledge (Bernstein, 1996, p5). I will in later chapters examine the constructions 
and prioritising of particular forms of pedagogic knowledge within higher education. 
What counts as knowledge within the academy, and who has the power to name it? 
Who claims ownership of knowledge and why is this accepted? Who has the power 
to decide what is distributed, and to whom, and how it is transmitted? 

Bernstein has suggested that these three central rights need to be 
institutionalised in order for disadvantaged groups to become part of an effective 
educational democracy. However, to institutionalise rights is not to challenge 
existing structures, and I see little to suggest that the institutionalisation of such 
rights will enhance women’s experiences of higher education. Although some 
borders might be open and able to be crossed, the boundaries will remain 
unchallenged. 

There are, says Bernstein, biases in education - biases which “reach down to 
drain the very springs of affirmation, motivation and imagination” (Bernstein, 1996, 
p6). Are these three rights sufficient to renew these springs for women? Bernstein 
states that if these rights are institutionalised, an educational democracy will result. 
However, as I have shown earlier in this chapter, democracy can be a problematic 
concept, where some individuals and groups are undoubtedly more equal than 
others. Whilst Bernstein calls for conditions to be met in education for an effective 
democracy, he does not discuss what ‘an effective democracy’ means. In addition, 
calling for these ‘conditions’ does of course presuppose that ‘an effective 
democracy’ is the aim of existing educational structures. Bernstein states: 

Education is central to the knowledge base of society, groups and individuals. Yet 
education ... is a public institution, central to the production and re-production of 
distributive injustices (1996, p5). 

“Education is central to the knowledge base of society, groups and individuals” 
(Bernstein, 1996, p5). I will in the chapters to come explore whether and in what 
ways a patriarchal academy feeds that knowledge base. The knowledge accessed by 
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‘society’, groups and individuals is a very partial knowledge, developed to 
strengthen and benefit patriarchal structures already in place. The consequences for 
groups and individuals will depend on their positioning in that society - including 
the society of higher education institutions. As both the lecturers and students in 
this book show, there will always be individual women who manage to succeed 
within the system, others who are severely disadvantaged, and others still who aim 
to challenge the system. 

“(E)ducation ... is a public institution, central to the production and reproduction 
of distributive injustices” (Bernstein, 1996, p5). An important question in this book 
will be to consider how the power and knowledge base of higher education produces 
and reproduces the distributive injustices of gender. Bernstein states that pedagogies 
are both visible and invisible (Bernstein, 1996, p3): it is the invisible pedagogies 
affecting the distribution of gender injustices that need to be made visible in order to 
be challenged. Indeed, Bernstein describes the importance of considering how 
“power relations are transformed into specialised discourses ... (and how) the 
principles of control are transformed into ... discursive practices (pedagogic 
relations) which attempt to relay a given distribution of power” (Bernstein, 1996, 
p3). Power relations of higher educational institutions, located within patriarchal 
structures, become transformed into specialised and seemingly objective discourses 
which then produce and reproduce pre-existing power relations. 

The creation of knowledge is neither impartial nor accidental. What can be 
known and who is the knower creates both meaning and oppression: 

Different knowledges and their possibilities are differently distributed to different social 
groups. This distribution of different knowledges and possibilities is not based on 
neutral differences in knowledge, but on a distribution of knowledge which carries 
unequal value, power and potential (Bernstein, 1996, p8). 

I move beyond Bernstein’s analysis to consider both the ‘different knowledges’ 
and their distribution to different social groups (here, social groups differentiated 
primarily by gender) and - perhaps even more importantly - ‘their possibilities’. 
What possibilities are created, or stifled, for women and for men in higher education 
through the ownership, naming and distribution of ‘knowledge’? This distribution, 
as Bernstein shows, depends on both the value and the power carried by different 
groups and individuals, a value and power determined by the patriarchal structures 
of the academy. And, most importantly, what are the effects of this unequal 
distribution for the potential of both the dominant and subordinate groups? 

Bernstein discusses the hierarchies of knowledge, possibility and value within 
schools, and the hierarchies of social groups external to schools, based mainly on 
social class (Bernstein, 1996, p9). In many ways he shares his interest in schooling 
and social class with French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, who argues that the 
education system fails working-class children, especially through the uneven 
distribution of ‘cultural capital’ (see e.g. Bourdieu, 1973; Bourdieu and Passerson, 
1977). Nevertheless, in Pedagogy, Symbolic Control and Identity (1996), Bernstein 
is critical of Bourdieu’ s suggestion that, by appearing neutral, schools manage to 
disconnect their own internal hierarchies from external ones, so disguising and 
masking power relations. This has the effect of legitimising inequalities between 
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social groups. Bernstein believes that some groups see through or use this trick for 
the advantage of their children. It may be, he says, that these groups justify their 
advantage by telling themselves that their children deserve success over others. In 
addition, he suggests that schools go further to legitimise inequalities by creating 
“mythological discourse” (Bernstein, 1996, p9), incorporating the political 
ideologies and arrangements of society. Conflict can then be containing by 
emphasising what groups share, generating “horizontal solidarities”. The discourse 
which produces horizontal solidarities is what Bernstein refers to as mythological 
discourse, celebrating common consciousness whilst apparently disconnecting 
school and social hierarchies. 

This is extremely interesting with regard to women in higher education. I argue 
that higher education institutions mask power relations of gender that exist 
externally by claiming neutrality, rationality and objectivity, which can be very 
difficult to deconstruct. What groups currently share in higher education, what they 
celebrate in a common consciousness, is an equal ‘right’ to an ‘objective’ education 
in the malestream. But Bernstein has also suggested that in schools people can see 
through the trick and use such claims of neutrality to their advantage. Who though 
sees through the ‘trick’ in higher education? It is the case that men - or more 
particularly powerful men - use this trick of apparent neutrality to their own 
advantage. But it might also be the case that (some) women see through the trick, 
aware that claims to neutrality are false. However, some may be more able or 
willing than others to turn this to their own advantage, succeeding by learning to 
shown their own apparent rationality and objectivity in the ‘neutral’ university. 

Individual consciousness has to be subsumed into a common consciousness of 
neutrality. School, says Bernstein, becomes a crucial device for writing/re-writing 
national consciousness, a consciousness constructed from myths of origin, of 
achievement and of destiny (Bernstein, 1996, plO). So what is the part played by 
higher education institutions in continually re-creating national consciousness, a 
national consciousness grounded in gender differentiation and inequality? What are 
the myths the academy has created? These myths say that the academy is 
constructed from an origin based in objectivity; that people can equally achieve; that 
we have shared destinies through our progress through higher education. Myths can 
be, and are, used and justified to maintain gender relations. In schools, Bernstein 
suggests, 

(g)ender relations are supposed ... to complement each other through their differences: 

differences which allegedly have their basis in biology (Bernstein, 1996, plO). 

In higher education gender relations may be considered more implicitly, 
through the invisible pedagogies discussed by Bernstein. He suggests that schools 
become an arena for struggle, working through rituals, practices and pedagogic 
discourse. Furthermore, Bernstein argues that schools produce hierarchies based on 
the success/failure of students. They individualise failure and so legitimate 
inequalities based on social class. This is a major regulation of the distribution of 
students to privileging discourses and institutions. But if gender, rather than social 
class, is prioritised, it can equally be demonstrated that failure (at times based on 
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alleged biological differences) is seen as individual failure by women, so 
legitimising gender inequalities. What, moreover, are the rituals, practices and 
pedagogic discourses of the academy, and how do they regulate women in higher 
education? 

Some of the rituals and practices of higher education are undoubtedly based in 
language, something which has concerned Flenry Giroux and Paulo Freire as well as 
Basil Bernstein, and which I will develop further in chapter six. Bernstein suggests 
that there are similarities in the distributive rules in forms of knowledge and the 
social relations which optimise the discourse (Bernstein, 1996, pl70). In other 
words, social relations (including the structural and unequal social relations of 
gender) determine what knowledge is, how it is distributed, and what discourse is 
prioritised. Bernstein shows that there are oppositions between specialised 
knowledges with written forms, and oral-based everyday knowledges (Bernstein, 
1996, pl70). This is evident in the academy, where only highly specialised written 
forms count as acceptable discourse (see for example chapter four). Knowledge 
typified as ‘everyday’ is described by Bernstein as “horizontal” (Bernstein, 1996, 
pi 70), local, segmented, context dependent and multi-layered - indeed, typified for 
some as women’s ways of knowing, and women’s language (see chapter six). The 
knowledge that is valued in the academy is described by Bernstein as “vertical” 
(Bernstein, 1996, pl71), and is typified as coherent, systematic, structured and 
hierarchical. The value and status attached to ‘vertical’ knowledge grants authority 
to the discourse of the dominant group, whilst denying claims to authority for 
‘horizontal’ knowledge. Whilst only one form of knowledge and its expression is 
recognised, those outside of it will be destined towards failure. 

Bernstein states that a “school’s ideology may be seen as a construction in a 
mirror through which images are reflected” (1996, p7). However this mirror image 
does not passively reflect back all that it sees: an issue I return to in chapters three 
and six. Images, Bernstein says, “are projections of a hierarchy of values” 
(Bernstein, 1996, p7). He says that a central question to ask is who recognises 
themselves as of value, and what images are therefore excluded by the dominant 
image of value? Are some pupils able to recognise their mirror image, whilst others 
are not? In the same way, he says: 

we can ask about the acoustic of the school. Whose voice is heard? Who is speaking? 

Who is hailed by this voice? For whom is it familiar? (Bernstein, 1996, p7). 

This is certainly both important and relevant with regard to higher education and to 
gender. We need to ask what voices are silenced, and why. As is clear from my 
interviews, there is some evidence to suggest that silence is sometimes chosen, not 
imposed. But if silence is chosen because of the structures in which we find 
ourselves, this is just another form of imposition. The question is not just who 
recognises themselves as of value, but also how this recognition occurs (or not). 
What enables or constrains it? I do not suggest that gender is the only hierarchy and 
show throughout this book that women as a group are also part of a hierarchy of 
value, with some women occupying a more dominant image of value. Nevertheless, 
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I also argue that there is a clear hierarchy of value with regard to gender that needs 
to be centralised in considering challenge and change. 

Challenge, change and transformative action are central to feminist pedagogy. 
There are a variety of strategies that feminists can and do call on to work towards 
such change. Despite my reservations about some of Bernstein’s work, there are 
very positive ways in which it can be appropriated for considering the position of 
women in higher education. Let us return for a moment to the question of rights. 
Whilst it could be argued that rights are given (which begs a series of questions 
about power relations and who does the giving), rights can also be claimed and 
taken. Individual enhancement is no doubt an important element for women in 
deciding to enter higher education. If the right of individual enhancement becomes 
institutionalised, as Bernstein suggests, that could certainly benefit many women. 
However, Bernstein’s work can be taken further to look at the challenges that need 
to be encountered within institutions to give new consideration to critical 
understandings, new possibilities and transformative action. 

Bernstein clearly recognises that whilst it is important in an educational 
democracy for all groups to be included socially, intellectually, culturally and 
personally, this needs to be coupled with a right to not be absorbed, but to remain 
autonomous. These are central issues in both creating and meeting challenges for 
women in higher education, reaching towards a recognition of diversities. Perhaps, 
though, the most powerful way in which consideration of these rights can be used in 
regard to gender and higher education is by meeting the challenge of the third right 
that Bernstein raised. This is the right to participate in discourse, practice and 
procedures. To have the right to participate effectively, however, is not to have the 
right to be absorbed, but to have the right to bring about challenge and change. In 
particular, Bernstein has shown the inequalities in the orientation, distribution and 
transmission of pedagogic knowledge (see above). To participate in challenges to 
these inequalities, especially regarding constructions of knowledge and the operation 
of dominant discourses in the academy, is to bring about real possibilities of 
transformative action. 

However, as Bernstein goes on to show, it is the invisible pedagogies and 
mythical discourses which are most difficult to challenge. Bernstein’s work can be 
extended and developed most effectively by disclosing these invisible faces of 
power and deconstructing the mythical discourses that the academy has built around 
it. Bernstein’s voice continues to be a challenging one. Although there is a 
disappointing absence of gender issues in his work, it can be appropriated to 
consider the position of women; and despite his concentration on schools, his work 
can be developed to consider higher education, opening up new possibilities for 
transformative action in the academy. 



5. CONCLUSION 

There is much that the theories and research of Basil Bernstein, as well as Henry 
Giroux and Paulo Freire, have to offer. So in what ways are they limiting and what 
do feminist theories of education bring to them? Although there are several 
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(sometimes competing) feminist perspectives, the one thing that the whole variety of 
feminisms has in common - and what is blatantly missing from the work of the 
apparently progressive theorists discussed here - is the centrality of gender as a tool 
for analysis. Bell hooks, whilst clearly showing the need to consider difference, has 
also showed the very special nature of sexism. “Sexism” she says “is unique. It is 
unlike other forms of domination - racism or classism - where the exploited and 
oppressed do not live in large numbers intimately with their oppressors ...” (hooks, 
1989, pl30). To see through the trick of progressive theories is to disclose and 
deconstruct the invisible faces of power. Border crossings need to be made through 
the mythical discourses that tell us there is equality of opportunities available in 
democratic universities where teachers are waiting to empower their students. 

What I want, and what I cannot have without feminist pedagogy, is a theory of 
education which, whilst recognising difference, makes central and politicises 
women’s oppression, and which works to break down hierarchical structures. 
Whatever the ‘branch’ of feminism, feminists share a political commitment to 
working towards change, with the roots of feminist pedagogies located in the 
political commitment of women’s liberation. As Freire says, we can only take part 
in the struggle for transformation when we are certain of our identity. Women’s 
identities at university become subsumed into apparently universal and normalised 
male identities. An educational theory which neglects to take account of feminist 
critiques and gender analysis is doing a disservice to both women and men, failing 
to consider ways in which existing pedagogies can be enriched. 

Kathleen Weiler states that “feminist pedagogy has raised three areas ... that are 
particularly useful in considering the ways in which ... liberatory pedagogies can be 
enriched and expanded” (Weiler, 1991 p459). These are questions regarding the 
power and authority of teachers; questions of difference; and epistemological 
questions regarding knowledge and truth claims and their relationship to personal 
experience. Epistemology is concerned with the nature of knowledge, with its 
foundations, limits and validity. Feminist epistemology asks questions like how do 
beliefs become legitimised as knowledge, who can be a ‘knower’, and what things 
can be ‘known’ (see Harding, 1987). All feminist epistemologies have a 
transformative and political stance - it is the concern of feminist epistemology to 
bring about change. 

These issues are central to discovering why other theories of education are not 
enough. I asked (above) what insights feminist theories of education offer that are 
missing from other theories of education. Feminist theories of education challenge 
the exclusion of women, and write women into the theoretical agenda. However, 
this is not necessarily sufficient to move towards any sort of change. 

Feminist theories of education need to - and do - go further. It has been through 
an examination of the critical pedagogy of Henry Giroux, the liberatory pedagogy of 
Paulo Freire, and the symbolic pedagogy of Basil Bernstein that I have been able to 
develop my ideas, through their strengths, but also through their absences. In calling 
for feminist pedagogies of change, I remain critical of theories which show - as 
Henry Giroux and Paulo Freire show - a knowledgeable teacher empowering 
students with that knowledge, but which do not problematise these terms and 
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consider questions of authority and ownership of knowledge. We need to make 
visible the hidden agendas in Bernstein’s calls for education as a path to individual 
rights, freedoms and effective democracies. Instead, these must be undertaken with 
consideration for historical, structural and political locations of women’s lives. This 
cannot be done without developing classroom pedagogies that enable women and 
other marginalized groups to not only recognise ourselves in the stories that are told, 
but also to value what we see, and to have our own stories valued institionally. In 
considering the lifelong learning and other experiences of women, and in disputing 
the boundaries which can often make border crossings between theory and practice 
so difficult, feminist theories of education examine oppression in educational 
institutions in terms of gender, clearly linked to other oppressions of class, race, 
sexuality and more. The challenge for us all in acknowledging and valuing 
women’s lifelong learning is to examine the production of meaning and claims for 
the universality of ideas or practices and to place feminist pedagogic practice at the 
forefront of progressive education. 




CHAPTER 3 



WOMEN AND SOCIAL CLASS 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Once upon a time there was a story of three people looking into a mirror - a white 
man, a white woman and a black woman. They are asked who they see. The white 
man sees a person, a human being, generic; the white woman sees a woman, not just 
a person, but a gendered person; and the black woman sees a black woman, a person 
who is visibly defined by both gender and race (Kimmel, 1990: 94). Who do I see, 
looking into that mirror? I see a working-class girl growing up in the heart of the 
working-class community of the East End of London in the 1950s. Or rather, 
working-class communities - communities with differing identities, cultures, hopes 
and oppressions. I see a working-class Jewish girl trying to make sense of her 
enclosed world. I see a young woman, leaving school at 15, with no educational 
expectations nor aspirations. I see a woman with two children, tentatively reaching 
out to start some adult study, beginning a journey of lifelong learning. I see a 
woman gaining qualifications, embarking on and developing her academic career. I 
also see a woman unsure of her identity. To what extent has she had to, or wanted 
to, hide her working-class roots? I see a middle-class woman gazing deeply into the 
eyes and soul of the working-class woman gazing so intently back. 

Sheila Rowbotham, in Woman’s Consciousness, Man’s World (1973), also 
describes mirror images. She speaks of her fascination as a little girl with a three- 
sided mirror, looking at bits of reflections, at partial images, trying to grasp reality. 
In this chapter I shall be considering the bits of reflections, the partial images, the 
hidden and the constructed realities, that face some working-class women as 
students. There has been a lack of feminist analysis grounded in the experiences of 
working-class women, with such experiences remaining unnamed and unidentified 
(Zmroczek and Mahony, 1997, pp. 194-195). If this is the case, what does such 
invisibility mean for working-class women? Furthermore, although I shall explore 
the experiences of working-class women students, ‘class’ is a problematic concept 
for many women additionally complicated by the added factors of ‘race’ and culture. 
Students from minority ethnic backgrounds, for instance, may find that assumptions 
are made on their behalf relegating them to the category ‘working-class’ . For others, 
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there are issues involved in trying to slot themselves into a British class system 
which denies their cultural and historic experiences (see also Reynolds, 1997; and 
D’ Craze, 1997). In addition, most universities do not keep statistics on the social 
class of students. However, despite the difficulties, the majority of the women I 
talked to define themselves as working-class. 



2. THE WOMEN 

As I showed in chapter 1, in the UK a two-tiered system of education developed, 
with traditional universities which privileged a (white, male) middle-class being 
joined in 1969 by polytechnics aiming to broaden educational opportunities. In 
1992 these polytechnics were granted university status. The ‘new’ university in 
which I carried out my research is one such institution, drawing its students mainly 
from its local and ethnically diverse and working-class community, and with a well 
established and respected women’s studies degree programme. The women I 
interviewed were either about to embark on, or were in the first year of, their degree 
in which they were combining their study of women’s studies with another subject 
or subjects: 

• Amanda is a white, mature student, who was studying women’s studies as a 
single honours degree, and taking an elective (‘free choice’ module) from art and 
design. 

• Eileen came to women’s studies, which she was combining with communication 
studies, following a career of twenty years in nursing. She is white and working- 
class. 

• Janice is a Black African mature student, who had been living in Britain for 
about five years. She has young children, and was combining women’s studies with 
third world studies. 

• Joan is a white student, who said that she did not want to define herself by social 
class, although she thought other people would call her middle-class. She is a 
mature student who came to the university from a career in nursing, and a 
foundation year in women’s studies. She was a single honours women’s studies 
student, with an elective in psychology. 

• Kate is a white, working-class mature student, who came to the university via an 
access course, and a business background. She has taken women’s studies with an 
elective from education and community studies. 

• Lin was taking a joint honours degree in women’s studies and literature. She is 
a working-class Chinese student. 

• Rosie is a white working-class student. She came to the university from school, 
and was combining women’s studies and third world studies. 

• Sally is a white, mature student, who describes herself as having a working-class 
background and a middle-class career. She came to the university following a career 
in nursing, and was combining women’s studies with third world studies. 

• Sarah is a Black, working-class mature student, who came to the university 
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following an access course. She was combining women’s studies with psychosocial 
studies. 

• Sharon is a white, working-class mature student, who has had a long career in 
local government and community work. She was taking women’s studies with third 
world studies. 

• Susie is a mature, white working-class student. She came to the university 
following an access course, and was combining women’s studies with education and 
community studies. 

• Toni came to the university as a school-leaver, and is a white working-class 
student. She was combining women’s studies with law. 

• Winnie is a white, mature student who is taking a joint degree in women’s 
studies and third world studies. She came to the university after returning to study 
as an “A’ level student. 

• Zoe is a white, working-class student, who came to the university after taking an 
access course. She is the mother of young children and was taking women’s studies 
and health studies, with electives in sociology and literature. 

Whilst I have highlighted differences of social class and ‘race’ above, there are other 
differences, too, between the group, including differences of sexual preference and 
sexuality; differences of physical ability; and differences of age. Although most of 
the women I interviewed are ‘mature’ students (in the UK, aged over 21), they 
nevertheless represent a diverse group in terms of age (ranging from 18 to 50+) and 
ethnic origin (comprising mainly white English and Irish, African-Carribean and 
Asian students). 



3. IN A CLASS OF THEIR OWN? 

Although the majority of the women I spoke to refer to themselves as working-class, 
social class is complex and not easy to define. Typically, a sociological explanation 
of class is: 

a large-scale grouping of people who share common economic resources, which 
strongly influence the types of life-style they are able to lead (Giddens, 1989: 209). 

Anthony Giddens, in a text which has become standard reading for students of 
sociology, stresses that social class depends on economic differences between 
groupings of individuals and that it is, at least in part, achieved, rather that simply 
acquired at birth (1989: 208). In his equally influential text, Michael Haralambos, 
too, suggests that 

inequalities in the distribution of wealth ... are an important indicator of class divisions 
and class inequality (Haralambos, 1990: 53). 

These definitions, however, are problematic for women and social class may be 
differently acquired for women than it is for men. If social class and social mobility, 
for example, are linked to employment, this becomes problematic for women who 
are working full-time in the home and/or who are caring for others. What is the 
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social class of a ‘housewife’? Radical feminists argue that women who are 
dependent on male partners, with no independent income of their own, share a 
common class position, no matter what economic position their partners occupy. 
Socialist or Marxist feminists, on the other hand, would point to the different 
resources available to women dependent on working-class or middle-class men, 
although it is also the case that women of all social classes have less access to 
familial resources than do men. If the sharing of economic resources is emphasised 
(see Giddens, above), this will have different implications for women than for men 
both in the home and in the workforce, where women still earn less than men. 

Feminist sociologists have, then, long questioned the gender bias in sociological 
discussions of class. In her early book, Subject Women, Anne Oakley asks what 
meaning the conventionally used term ‘social class’ has for women (see Oakley, 
1981, chapter 13), setting out a strong indictment against traditional sociology, 
where most research has ignored questions of women’s class position. In 
considering ways in which researchers should redress this, and move towards non- 
sexist research methods, Margrit Eichler has warned against studies which view the 
world from male perspectives, render women invisible, and which treat the family as 
the smallest unit of analysis, when in fact women and men often occupy very 
different economic and power positions within the family (Eichler, 1991). 
Traditional sociology is often of little use to women in considering our social class 
positions, and the class position of women is an issue with which feminists have 
been grappling for some time. As early as 1977 Christine Delphy had identified the 
marriage contract, symbolising and legalising the institution of marriage, as the main 
enemy for women. Marriage leads to the identification of women as a social class 
bound into a labour contract in exchange for food and shelter (Delphy, 1977). 
Marxist or socialist feminists have long shown a need for an analysis of class which 
also takes account of women’s position in the home (see, for instance, Eisenstein, 
1979), showing women’s role as producers and reproducers for capitalist patriarchy. 
Radical feminists, on the other hand, have shown women as a group occupying a 
separate class position (see, for example, Millett, 1970, for one of the first studies of 
patriarchal oppression, or Delphy and Leonard, 1992, for a later analysis. See also 
Skeggs’ (1997) work on formations of class and gender). 

It is not surprising that some women - myself included - do have contradictory 
feelings about our social class. Some women to whom I spoke, for instance, resisted 
my attempt to ask them to which social class they belong, perhaps because they are 
unsure, or because as women we often take our class position from male partners or 
fathers. For others, though, the resistance was because as women we often find 
ourselves near the bottom of the social class ladder, with little money or resources. 
Women continue to have lower average earnings than men and are more likely to be 
among the lowest paid, whilst women from lower socio-economic backgrounds 
enter the labour market at a lower rate than women from higher socio-economic 
groups (Purcell, 2002). As Jacky Brine has shown, many working-class women do 
not get as far as hitting against the glass ceiling which prevents so many middle- 
class women from succeeding in a man’s world. Instead, they cannot break 
through: 
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the ‘class ceiling’, the structures and processes that prevent working-class women from 
getting out of the cellar. Unlike the invisible glass ceiling this one is structured with 
harsh unbreakable materials that can only be chipped at, materials that obscure the light, 
leaving only an odd chink filtering through here and there (Brine, 1999, p2). 

Janice told me that: 

if I had to put myself in a class, in my present situation it would have to be the 
underclass, and I find this prospect too depressing ... 

I’m working-class because my mum ’s a single parent and we ’ve got no money ... 

‘Class’ is a problematic category for many women. As Lin told me: 

as a member of an ethnic group many of us fall into the working-class ... Criteria to 
belong to a class is difficult to match with the host community .. it sometimes becomes 
harder for individuals to feel they belong to a particular group. 

I’d definitely say I’m working-class, but I see that it is someone else’s, a sociologist’s, 
definition. 

Other women are very aware that a working-class background is not a recipe for 
success in western society: 

I have come to the conclusion that my working-class ideals are not sufficient to succeed 
in our society .... 

Indeed, education may be seen as an escape route from the oppression of the 
working classes. In order to succeed at university, then, some students believe that 
they will have to change, to take on ‘middle-class aspirations’: 

I associate positive images with my mother’s (working-class) side of the family which 
are friendly, happy, warm, non-materialistic and unconditional. The images I associate 
with my father’s (middle-class) side of the family are conditional, materialistic, 
Victorian, restricted, aloof and cold. The ideals, from my mother ’s side of the family, 
seem more comfortable to me, therefore I appear to have adopted them. However, I do 
appear to have middle-class aspirations. I place a great deal of value on education, 
schooling and qualifications. 

So placing a ‘value on education’ means having to become more materialistic, 
taking-on ‘middle-class aspirations’. In a climate where success is measured by 
material wealth and status, and where ‘value” often means ‘value for money’, 
placing value on education may be clearly linked to also placing value on social 
mobility through qualifications leading to higher status coupled with material gain. 

That education is the preserve of the middle-classes, however, is a perception 
that denies much of the history of working-class education. In considering social 
class and schooling, for instance, Jan Lee suggests that 

working-class consciousness, traditions, culture and resistance to the provision of a 
mass educational system is ill served by historians and history (Lee, 1989, p92). 

And yet she goes on to suggest that working-class people have often seen education 
as a means of political and economic emancipation. 

As I showed in chapter 1, much popular education grew in the nineteenth century 
from the routes of working-class people’s lives, with workplace readings and 
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discussion groups, and through the rise of a radical press, critical of the existing 
social order (see eg Grace, 1990, pl06). Trades unions, the Workers’ Educational 
Association and other organisations have long histories in providing educational 
opportunities for working-class adults. In addition, reflective and experiential 
learning and writing has a strong history in educational settings for working-class 
people, including women, especially women returners. It has formed an essential 
part of many retum-to-leam, fresh-start, and access courses, and has no doubt helped 
add to the increase of working-class students, including women, at university today. 

Indeed, there is much in their working-class backgrounds that some of the 
women value. Nevertheless, education is perceived by some of the women as an 
escape route from working-class backgrounds, and to become a ‘well educated 
individual’ is seen as one of the few chances they have for social mobility in a 
capitalist society. It may be, of course, that this is just an illusion, and has been for 
some time, as illusory as Margaret Thatcher’s assertion that there is no such thing as 
society, only individuals, or lohn Major’s assertion that we live in a classless 
society. 

In the early 1980s Bonnie Thornton Dill suggested that the only women that 
higher education benefits are middle-class women, enabling them to enter the public 
sphere, albeit on male terms and conditions. Most working-class and Black women, 
she states, will not find paid employment a liberating force, although it may 
certainly give them some form of (limited) independence (Dill, 1983). And even if 
these women find the ‘professional’ job many have said is their aim, it may still be 
an illusion to try and adopt those ‘middle-class aspirations’, for “education and a 
good job don’t turn a black person white and they don’t negate a white working- 
class person’s background’’ (McKenney, 1981, p34). The right to individual 
enhancement advocated by Bernstein (1996) is a right that is determined by gender, 
class, race and other diversities. 

We live in societies divided by race and ethnicity; by culture and by sexual 
preference; by varying abilities and by age; by geography and by religion. Most 
students were very aware of the diversities and differences between them, as well as 
the similarities, although some were challenged by encounters with their colleagues. 
Kate, for example, was “amazed” at the “passion” she came across as the women 
discussed Black women’s rights, and she started to question her own position as a 
white woman in a racist society. This was not easy for some of the women, and one 
student felt that the group continually argued about race, and did not listen to each 
other, leaving her feeling uncomfortable for much of the time. However, she was by 
far in the minority. Several women indicated the importance for them being part of 
a “cross-cultural women’s group”, and of learning about women’s lives from a range 
of perspectives and different cultures, something which the inclusion of gender 
issues in other subjects does not always allow. Appreciation of such a “rich 
diversity” will add to “women’s knowledge and ... understanding of women’s lives”. 
Indeed, Eileen chose to study women’s studies at this institution because she felt that 
diversity in women’s lives would be a central component of the programme. Sarah, 
however, did not have such expectations, and expressed her initial concern that the 
intellectual field would only consider white women’s experiences, adding that she 
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was surprised to find that readings were included by Black, working-class, lesbian 
and disabled women. 

In spite of these differences, however, we all - women and men - also live in a 
society divided by patriarchy, and in the power relations that such a division 
determines. It has been strongly argued that divisions of social class and of gender 
are inextricably linked, with an unholy alliance of capitalism and patriarchy working 
for the benefit of both (see Hartmann 1981; Arnot, 1982; Lather, 1987). This was 
certainly recognised by some of the students. One student stated clearly how she 
was oppressed by such an alliance: 

the whole system would collapse if they didn ’t have us on our hands and knees. I clean 
at home, and I clean at work, and both for men. And I’m supposed to study in my 
‘spare time 7 

In her consideration of male hegemony, social class and women’s education, 
Madeleine Arnot argues that both patriarchy and capitalism structure women’s 
education, with class and gender relations constituting hierarchies in which material 
and symbolic power are based. She states: 

In so far as class relations constitute the primary element of the capitalist social 
formation, they limit and structure the form of gender relations (Arnot, 1982, p85). 

If patriarchal capitalism structures women’s education, then women’s education also 
upholds patriarchal capitalism. This has been an issue that has been debated for 
some time. Jane Thompson (1980), for instance, in considering whether adult 
education can be an instrument of change for the disadvantaged, suggests that the 
class divisions created by Britain’s capitalist economy are preserved and reproduced 
by the education system. This is a system which powerfully and often invisibly 
maintains the hegemony of the ruling groups. In particular, “by subscribing to the 
collective delusion of short-sighted liberal optimism ... deep-rooted political and 
econnomic structures” are left unquestioned (Thompson, 1980, pp95-99). Jane 
Thompson goes on to argue that education does not inevitably have to be repressive. 
However, 

it is made repressive through the processes of certification, specialisation, 
monopolization and control used by ruling groups in society to maintain their cultural 
hegemony over the others (Thompson, 1980, p 101). 

A similar point was made more recently by Patrick Ainley in his book Degrees of 
Difference (1994), in which he argues that the expansion of higher education has led 
to a language of competition, privatisation and marketisation. We are, he argues, 
moving to a system where there remain elite universities for the few, and mass 
higher education for most, and stresses the dangers of every increasing polarisation 
in the academy. Whilst however there is an illusion of (higher) education for all, 
capitalism can keep the working class divided from itself, very powerfully enabling 
‘well educated (working-class) individuals’ to perceive themselves as having joined 
the middle class. And if there is additionally an alliance between patriarchy and 
capitalism, it will also keep women divided from ourselves. 
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In considering what she believes has become an educational contest for middle- 
and working-class women, leading to the reproduction of inequality, Merrillee Krysa 
Finley (1992) has suggested that education legitimises social inequality by leading 
the dispossessed to blame themselves for their class position. Whilst education 
helps some women to secure professional jobs, many other women will remain in 
‘unskilled’ labour, inside and outside the home. With such powers at work, and 
with the socio-economic restraints in which many women live, perhaps it is 
inevitable that some women will learn that there are both dominant and dominated 
gender codes (see Arnot, 1987), and will try to alter their class position by becoming 
that ‘well educated individual’. 

In many ways, however, it is surprising that some of the students I interviewed 
have decided to return to education. What these women would have been taught as 
working-class girls going through school in the 1960s and 1970s (and the majority 
of women I interviewed fit into this category) is that ‘education’ was not for the 
likes of them. This is an experience I share. Working-class girls have already 
learned to lose the educational stakes (see Spender and Sarah, 1980): 

I think class very much made a difference to my earlier educational experiences ... I just 
went to school because I had to go to school and at the end of it I was going to get 
married and have 2.2 children. No-one ever encouraged me to do my homework, 
whereas my brothers were (encouraged) ... my father just said ‘no, she’s not staying on 
at school. Get a job! ’. 

Eileen’s views confirmed those expressed by women in the Taking Liberties 
Collective’s publication Learning the Hard Way: 

certainly the part class played in our experience of schooling and education was a 
negative and destructive one. Being working-class marked most of us out from the start 
as automatic failures. But we all paid the price of being girls ... (1989, p58). 



4. GENDER, CLASS AND IDENTITY 

Today this does not appear to be so straightforward. Evidence (OFSTED, 1996; 
Guardian, 2000) shows that from primary through to tertiary education, girls and 
women are outperforming boys and men in terms of examination results, including 
the traditional male preserves of maths, technology, chemistry and law. Hard work 
and good communication and organisational abilities support girls in achieving good 
grades. Girls are more likely than boys to complete their homework, remember to 
bring the right equipment, and respond to teachers’ comments. However, girls also 
outperform boys because they believe they must work harder to overcome sexism in 
the world of work. Many teenage girls expect to encounter sex discrimination in the 
adult workplace and believe they need better GCSE results than boys to succeed (see 
Francis, 2000). Despite the still overt and covert sexism that girls and women face, 
and unlike the blatant lack of concern in earlier decades about girls’ 
underachievement, there have been constant calls in the 1990s and more recently for 
positive action for boys. Tackling boys’ underachievement is now an urgent priority 
for Government Ministers and schools’ advisers, including a requirement for local 
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authorities to tackle the issue, and curriculum advice for teachers from the 
examination watchdog (Henry, 2003). 

But apparent success stories about girls’ achievements and statistics about the 
achievement gap conceal other causes of inequality - especially social and economic 
factors. Overwhelmingly, for instance, the pupils who get higher grades at GCSE 
come from professional or managerial backgrounds, whilst only 30 per cent come 
from working-class backgrounds (Duffy, 2002). Whilst figures on girls’ 
performance make for interesting reading, they both conceal subject bias (still very 
apparent at tertiary level) and homogenise girls as a group. Differences of social 
class, ‘race’ and ethnicity need to be taken into account. 

One reason for academic success is that over the last decade there has been an 
increasing move towards coursework, a move that benefits girls and women, who 
perform less well in traditional examinations, where a risk-taking approach coupled 
with flair and confidence helps boys and men. This view is supported in the attempt 
by Cambridge University to examine why more men than women were achieving 
firsts at Cambridge (First Among Equals, BBC2, 5/11/96: see also chapter 6). It was 
suggested that taking a risk to say something original is more likely to be employed 
by men, and is highly rewarded “even if it’s bullshit (as long as) it’s bullshit of high 
quality”. Although many facts may be wrong, this does not matter so much as 
“brilliant flair” (First Among Equals, BBC2, 5/11/96). Men adopt a high-profile, 
punchy, aggressive style, and are more likely to regard examinations as a game. 

In a discussion during the programme with Carol Gilligan, Harvard Professor 
and feminist writer, women stated that they often feel distanced from what they are 
studying. Carol Gilligan suggested that women have not been allowed to frame the 
questions for themselves, leaving women marginalised within the academy. 
Although the women at Cambridge University were all white, almost all middle- 
class and far removed socially and economically from the women in my group of 
interviewees, some of these issues were shared by many of the women I interviewed. 
To enter university, many of the women said that they continued to feel 
marginalised, both inside and outside of the academy. However, for the group of 
women that I interviewed there were added oppressions of social class and/or ‘race’. 
Some of the women described how, to enter university, they had to deny parts of 
their lives. Although Freire (1985) states that we can only take part in the struggle 
for transformation if we have an identity, for some of these women their working- 
class identity is one that they have to hide, and that does not help them to take part in 
transformative action. 

One student said that she felt she had become a “split personality” since deciding 
to enter university. She almost decided not to take up her place, as she felt she was 
becoming alienated from her friends, who saw her as “thinking I was too good for 
them”, and who felt as betrayed by her as she did by them. She finally decided that 
the only way to have it all was to live a double life, staying as her old-self with her 
friends, and being her new-self at university. This has been the experience of other 
students, too. Zoe told me that: 



when you say to someone that you ’re going to university, especially if they ’re from a 
working-class background, they think that you’re turning middle class ... They say 
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‘what on earth do you want to do that for ...?’ I’m really proud to be here. But when I 
think about university and tell my friends they say ‘Oh my God - brainbox, brainbox! ’. 
when you say you go to university, a lot of people say ‘oh yeah, an academic’ .... 

People certainly see you as different ... because you go to university you seem different 
... it’s just the reaction I get from my friends ... 

For women’s studies students, this can become a double bind: 

when I’m asked what women ’s studies is, I lie, generally, in my own family ... They see 
me as threatening . 

(women ’s studies is) a whole range of things, but it’s really hard describing it to people 
because they all sit there and say ‘well, what do you do? ’ 

when people say ... ‘what are you studying? ’ and when you say ‘women ’s studies ’, they 
say ‘oh ’, like that. 

It should be of little surprise then, that a women’s studies degree becomes devalued 
for some students: 

so me of the degrees are far more superior to the degree I’m doing. 



5. (WORKING-CLASS) WOMEN’S WAYS OF KNOWING? 

If women at university are to have a class of their own, then the one place they 
should find it will be in the women’s studies classroom, a classroom which should 
value the differing experiences of women. Students embark on women’s studies 
believing that the course they are to follow is about them, directly related to their 
lived experiences: 

women ’s studies is mostly about ourselves ... 

in women ’s studies my experience will be very important ... 

we all have something to give - we ’re all women ... 

Women’s studies is about women, about our own personal lives. If university life, 
including women’s studies, often feels a distant place to be, can the women’s studies 
classroom become an empowering place for all women, including working-class 
women? Patti Lather (1991) has questioned the whole concept of empowerment. It 
can be taken to mean individual grasping of power and upward mobility (the reasons 
given by many students for embarking on their degree courses). However, she 
suggests a better definition for empowering women would be to enable us to analyse 
ideas of powerlessness, so that we can act to change the conditions of our lives 
(Lather, 1991). Even without analysis and change, some women feel strengthened 
in the women’s studies classroom: 

In women ’s studies you ’re all women together, in a circle, very close. We ’re people, 
and we recognise one another ’s feelings. 

Women ’s studies provides a culture for women. 

Can women studies give women the defiant act of talking back? (hooks, 1989). 
Clearly for some women, the women’s studies classroom is a safe and powerful 
place to be. However, for too many working-class women, the answer is ‘no’. 
Many of these women feel alienated from the academy, including women’s studies, 
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in terms of social class, especially with regard to language. Listen to the voices of 
some of the women: 

in women’s studies, the stuff we were reading, it’s really elitist .. the language is 
addressed to people they actually expect to come to university, and it ’s not people who 
have normally got a working-class background and from a one-parent family - I’m from 
a working-class background and it’s not addressed to me ... 

to be academic is about language, it’s to try and make yourself above other people ... 

I’m not academic ... people try to baffle you with words ... use jargon and totally stun 
you ... 

the language doesn ’t actually quite address everybody, so it still seems to keep you out 
a little bit ... sort of addressing the middle-classes ... 

the books are a different language altogether ... what I call lecturers ’ books ... 

the language is difficult generally. There ’s words I’ve never come across, never needed 

to ... 

It is, according to Paulo Freire (1985), only by claiming or reclaiming language that 
people can critically engage in an analysis of their experience. However, like the 
Creole people he describes, many of the women feel no connection with the 
language they are forced to use. Academic language, new and alien and not 
connecting to working-class women’s lives, is something that has to be learned in 
order to succeed at university - even at a university that centres itself at the heart of 
its working-class community: 

(the) language, although you might not use it outside the university, you have to use it 
here ... you have to change the language in your essays ... 

I read a lot and I use the language of academics ... academic language is more a middle 
class language. 



This is an issue taken up by Pat Belanoff (1993) who, in writing about working-class 
women in higher education, emphasises the centrality of language. She draws on the 
work of Basil Bernstein (1977), and his considerations of the particularistic means of 
the restricted codes of the working-class, and the universalistic meaning of the 
elaborated codes of the middle-class. She suggests that when working class women 
enter the academy, they bring with them a language that is out of step in two ways: it 
is both women’s language and working-class language (Belanoff, 1993, p251). 

Whilst the notion of ‘women’s language’ and of ‘working-class language’ is not 
unproblematic, Pat Belanoff suggestion that all students need to acquire academic 
language to fit into the academy appears to be true. However, she suggests that for 
working-class women, the move towards the prestigious forms of speech of the 
academy takes them away from their own dialect and therefore away from satisfying 
their needs to learn in ways compatible to women’s ways of knowing. Working- 
class women in the academy are, she says, driven to adopt a foreign language in 
which it is very difficult to express what they want to say (Belanoff, 1993, p255-6). 

There is an argument which points to the specialised forms of language and 
terminology that academic disciplines use to deepen understandings of specific 
concepts, ideas and theoretical positions. Language which students find difficult, or 
even alien, in the first year, might well become illuminating for them as they move 
through their degrees. Certainly, students in their second year were starting to see 
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some merit in the use of a specialised form of academic language, and a good 
lecturer can open up possibilities through language, rather than closing them down: 

I’m now starting to find I can understand the issues more. What I’m reading makes 
more sense and I’m starting to make sense of some of the concepts and theories. It’s 
helped me to think about myself in new ways. 



Nevertheless, many of the students certainly feel let down by the language of 
academia, a view confirmed by a woman who was Learning the Hard Way: 

in the first year they taught us about Bernstein’s theory of restricted and elaborated 
language codes - that working-class people are disadvantaged in the education system 
because of the complex language of the middle-class - but the joke was they taught us 
this in the elaborated code so I couldn’t understand it! (Campling, 1989, p91). 

The irony here is that this woman is clearly drawing on a sound conceptual grasp of 
Bernstein, and has no difficulties in putting her point across very succinctly. 
Bernstein’s early analyses of class and language have come in for some criticism as 
being themselves restricted in discussing some of the complexities of language. In 
particular, Bernstein has been criticised for appearing to value a supposed middle- 
class language as superior to a working-class language, and for his argument that it 
is working-class family life that fosters the development of restricted codes. On the 
contrary, Pierre Bourdieu (1974, 1988) argues that working-class failure is the fault 
of the education system, and not working-class culture: it is the taken-for-granted 
reality of a middle class habitus that structures class oppressions in the academy (see 
also Anderson, 2001; Reay 1997). Nevertheless, for working-class women in the 
academy, a central issue remains one of language and access to language. 

In her (undated) paper ‘Words in Edgeways’, Julia Kellaway describes a 
workshop set up for women on a ‘Second Chance’ course. She says that much of 
the women’s lack of confidence in themselves as writers, as owners and creators of 
language, arose directly from their experiences as girls in secondary school, where 
their own experiences were viewed as neither valuable nor interesting in their 
writing. Schooling had taught these women that the only legitimate way to express 
themselves on paper was through essay format, seemingly objective, difficult and 
rule-bound. Despite Bernstein’s emphasis on the need for people to be able to 
develop the confidence to act, growing self-confidence to learn to be like men, based 
on liberal conceptions of equality, may hamper (working-class) women in their 
understanding of the world and their ability (or not) to change it (see e.g. Brine, 
1999). The writers’ workshops that the course set up were based on discussions of 
people’s experiences, with many of these experiences becoming inseparable from 
issues about women in society (Kellaway, undated: 46-47). This sort of workshop 
not only legitimises women’s experiences, and encourages different and more 
creative forms of writing, but shows that the personal is indeed political. 

This form of active lifelong learning can continue at university. The women’s 
studies students I spoke to were all involved in keeping a journal during their first 
semester at university. This involves creative, analytical, reflective and experiential 
writing, as well as collage, poetry, self-imagery drawing and other forms of 
expression. All of the women found this journal challenging: 
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it was sort of difficult to write because you had to be honest with yourself ... it had to be 
based on you as a person ... it made it much more personal and you could explore 
yourself and how you felt ... it sort of changed the way I thought ... 

Many of the women found the journal intellectually and emotionally stimulating, 
enabling them to explore their gender, class, sexuality and more. They were able to 
do this by linking their experience to the course readings, lectures and seminars, and 
therefore to wider political issues. Paradoxically, despite the real strength of the 
journal, it was seen by most of the students as an exercise that was ‘outside’ of 
academia, and not the same as the ‘real’ essays that had to be written in the other 
subjects the women were taking. 

Most of the women saw academia as something that was not about them or their 
lives, and that would have to be negotiated, learned. Some students stated that they 
felt that to succeed at university they would have to learn to “play the game”. Tutors 
and lecturers know the rules of the game, and students have to learn the rules, 
although they are mysterious, and not written down or articulated, and only the 
lecturers know the secret. Lecturers hold the key to success and are the owners and 
imparters of knowledge. They occupy a different space to the students. 

Whilst not seeing themselves so, many of the students see other people at 
university as academic, especially the lecturers. This is part of another world, 
something which has no connection with their lives, with reality, and this is 
something that was repeated to me over and over. Instead, the women draw on 
the strengths of their own lives to prepare them for university work - work which 
requires common sense, and practicality, and the ability just to get on with it: 

I don’t think I’m academic, and I don’t think it’s 100% that I have to be because it’s 
sometimes too narrow, too far away from reality ... 

academics, and obviously I can’t consider myself one .... are being on another plane 
and academics think they ’re on a higher plane ... 

to some extent you do need to be academic to get a degree ... but to some extent you 
have to have some sort of common sense ... 

degree work is not to do with being academic. I always imagine academics of a higher 
intelligence. I’m a practical person ... 

I consider myself quite intelligent ... common sense would be my main thing ... 

and, very powerfully: 

I don’t see academic achievement as a sign of intelligence. It’s to do with class, 
geography, all kinds of extenuating circumstances ...so academia ... is very separate 
from intelligence, basic intelligence ... It’s to do with class, even here. This is more 
working class than a lot of universities ... but still ... 

Common sense may well be the cultural capital of working-class women. In her 
article, Wendy Luttrell suggests that working-class women’s ways of knowing are 
embedded in community, and Black and working-class women claim knowledge as 
rooted in common sense (Luttrell, 1992, p 1 7 6) : 

The claim of common sense recognises and validates working-class solutions ... (and) 
supports working-class judgements about what is relevant to everyday life ... (1992: 

180). 
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Claiming common sense knowledge, and a rejection of academic language and 
structures, may strengthen working-class women’s belief of survival in an institution 
which feels alien to them. However, when working-class women claim common 
sense knowledge, they may become distanced from their intellectual capabilities. 

In the next chapter I explore ways in which the academy can encourage the 
growth of intellectual capabilities, whilst validating the experiences of different 
groups, including working-class women. Such encouragement is certainly needed. 
There was a clear view amongst the women that their experiences are not validated, 
and that to be academic means to ignore their working-class backgrounds. Even in 
women’s studies there was a feeling that working-class experiences are included as 
an add-on. As Janice told me: 

the readings aren’t really relevant to working class ... they talk about working class 
women but that’s not ... our world ... it should have been based more on ... women’s 
lives in (this community). 

‘Relevance’ is not always immediately obvious. It may be that students resist 
widening horizons and need to be encouraged into consideration of a range of wider 
social, psychological, historical, economic and political issues. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that universities need to consider how to develop deeper consideration of the 
lived realities of their students. 

Social class is not just an issue for students: lecturers too may want to distance 
themselves from issues of social class. In their book Working-class women in the 
academy: labourers in the knowledge factory , Michelle Tokarczyk and Elizabeth 
Fay suggest that academia has a clear and hierarchical class structure based on 
gender, racial/ethnic, and socio-economic factors (Tokarczyk and Fay, 1993, p5). 
All women, they say, 

have to contend with the effects of their gender socialisation, but working-class women 
find their struggle is complicated further by the frequent disparagement of the working- 
class in academia (Tokarczyk and Fay, 1993, pi 3). 

Time and again women tutors talk about how they, too, live in distinct and 
contradictory worlds, with a fear of being dis-covered, of their colleagues seeing 
them as impostors. In her chapter graphically entitled “What’s a nice working-class 
girl like you doing in a place like this”, Saundra Gardner talks about her fear of 
being found out, describing herself as “a working-class kid who has managed to 
con everyone” (1993, p.52). Similar feelings are expressed by Pauline Anderson 
(2001) in her exploration of ways in which identities are classified in higher 
education. She describes the continuing disjuncture between her working-class 
background and the middle class environment of the academy and considers how 
social identity is constructed through the power relations of class and gender in 
higher education. The academy has the power to classify and label its participants, 
leading to the consequent tensions and contradictions felt by ‘outsiders’ as they live 
through and reflect upon their academic lives. 

In her article on “Writing and teaching with class”, Valerie Milner describes how 
she feels marginalised when she looks round and sees herself teaching. Sometimes 
“I feel a fraud, fearful that someone will discover I don’t belong in front of the 
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classroom” (1993, p81). This certainly mirrors my own feelings. Throughout all 
my study as a (mature) student, I have continually felt that I’ve only arrived so far 
by luck, and will in the end be dis-covered and exposed. The same is true of my 
teaching career - ‘What’s a nice working-class girl ....?’ . Like so many women, I 
too am divided from myself. The teacher of women’s studies is doubly divided. 
She is marginalised in the male-dominated academy both as a woman and as a 
woman who is engaged in a subject which is seen as non-academic, political and 
threatening. A working-class teacher of women’s studies will face yet more 
marginalisation. 

And yet students stated that where lecturers come from and acknowledge a 
working-class background themselves, and particularly when they had entered 
academia through non-traditional routes, this could be very affirming. These 
lecturers were more likely to include the work and experiences of working-class 
women in the readings and in the seminars in a way that appeared relevant and not 
contrived, although the students did talk about other divisions which affected them 
in the classroom in addition to social class - divisions of age, for instance, and 
sexuality. 

Louise Morley (1993), in considering whether women’s studies can empower 
‘non-traditional’ learners, suggests that whilst women on women’s studies courses 
define themselves by their identities, like the woman looking in the mirror white 
women rarely define themselves by race, or heterosexual women by sexuality. In 
addition, for women entering the academy there can be other areas of contradiction 
and paradox, especially when they join a course which is viewed with suspicion by 
the institution. The inclusion of the experiences and the writings of Black working- 
class women is particularly important for oppositional views (see eg hooks, 1984). 

For a broader vision in the women’s studies classroom we need to represent the 
different realities of women’s lives, the complex layers of our identities, our 
different ways of knowing and experiencing the world from the standpoint of 
women: 

Sometimes it’s also hard to think about who we are ... I’m lots of different people at 
different times. But all of us share being women. We are all in a kind of hierarchy - 1 
know this is sometimes to each other, but we are all also in this kind of hierarchy with 
the men in our lives or our societies, and we are all below them in this hierarchy. 

Women share a common need to negotiate our way through patriarchal structures 
and mythological discourses in particular conditions which vary enormously. The 
women’s studies classroom contains women who are not just shaped by gender, but 
who are ‘classed’ and ‘raced’, and whose lives are shaped by the socio-political, 
cultural and economic conditions in which they live. The women’s studies 
classroom needs an awareness that the ‘granting’ of spaces for women’s speech may 
be pedagogically desirable, but can have potentially silencing effects on 
marginalised women, and the politics of ‘voice’ can be contradictory (Luke, 1994). 
Constructs of race, class, gender, sexuality and more act as a dynamic process 
through which we interpret our lives and negotiate our identities (see The Personal 
Narratives Group, 1989). 
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6. RESTRAINTS AND SILENCES 

One key issue shared by the women in the case studies and the women I spoke to, 
was that of financial hardship. Several women spoke of the economic restraints that 
coming to university involved. Many of the students face real economic hardships 
in attending university. A lecture which revolved around the report of a lecturer’s 
research abroad was felt by one woman to bear no recognition of the economic 
realities of her life, and demonstrating ‘relevance’ remains a challenge in the 
women’s studies classroom. The economic restraints of higher education are 
particularly powerful for women dependent on a male partner for support, and for 
lone mothers. Indeed, one area for potential change that was raised several times 
was that of childcare. The university creche was considered to be expensive, has to 
be booked and paid for in advance, and does not have hours that directly correspond 
to lecture sessions. Another problem was having to leave early to collect children, 
and some of the women were surprised that sessions are not scheduled within school 
hours, or that the realities of their lives are unrecognised. As Janice said: 

coming to university is so demanding ... as soon as I get home I am a mother and I 
sometimes - especially when I am under pressure - 1 ask myself what am I trying to do? 

In its consideration of higher education, the Dearing Report notes that: 

Mature women students and women access students experience significant problems 
with course organisation, particularly in relation to the lack of adequate provision for 
childcare and ‘inflexible timetabling’ (see Williams and Abson, 2001, p22). 

However, it is the “inadequate time-management skills” of these women that are 
cited as the cause of the problems, with no recognition of the highly skilled multi- 
tasking many women undertake, nor of the structural organisation of institutions. 
The invisible pedagogies affecting the distribution of gender injustices (Bernstein, 
1996) can be seen here as part of the discourse that both informs and is informed by 
institutional power relations. 

One student noted the problematic nature of a women’s studies course operating 
within conventional institutional structures, citing lack of “safe-house” 
accommodation for women, and the “no children” policy in the halls of residence. 
She states: 

I feel that I have been let down almost immediately. There appears to be an element of 
double standards ... within the structure of the university. 

Another told me: 

one time in women’s studies ... I had to leave early, and the lecturer said ‘well, I hope 
it’s not going to happen every week’, but I can ’t help it. The kids come out at half past 
three and I have to leave ...to get home in time. I always thought women ’s studies was 
more geared to women with children, but obviously it’s not ... 

This leaves much of women’s personal experience negated. In what I felt was one 
of the most poignant statements of my interviews, Zoe told me: 
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my experiences as a woman? I haven ’t had any. I’ve just given birth and that ’s about it 



There are ways in which to acknowledge some of the practicalities of the lives of 
working-class women, and to instigate some of the changes that they would like to 
see. There are also ways to acknowledge and respond to the varying realities of 
women’s lives. To do this with meaning, and not just as an add-on effect, the 
diversity of women’s experiences needs to be appreciated by responding critically to 
issues of difference in the classroom. It seems clear that many of the women I spoke 
to are very aware of this challenge. However, whilst the goals of a feminist 
classroom might be to encourage nonhierarchical, mutually supportive and 
empowering modes of thought, most of the women were not sure how this could 
be brought about: 

it has been difficult sometimes for us and for the tutors to face some of the issues, like 
lesbianism has been an issue, and race. But it’s hard to do this so people aren’t 
threatened, and sometimes I think it ’s better to be quiet, although I know it doesn ’t help. 

Some people handle it well, but even tutors don ’t always seem to know what to do. 

Saundra Gardner describes her experiences as a teacher of a women’s studies course 
who started with high ideals of the feminist classroom. However, in rejecting a 
hierarchical position for herself as owner of knowledge, she found that the more 
articulate and ‘powerful’ students laid their own claim to ownership of knowledge, 
making them the dominant group and silencing the others (Gardner et al, 1992). In 
the same article, Cynthia Dean describes her experience as an undergraduate in a 
feminist classroom. She states that the lives of working-class women are ignored, or 
treated as far removed. Working-class students are defined as Other by their 
families and friends, who see them as middle-class, as well as by other students, 
where their experiences are not considered at all. She suggests that working-class 
students might deny their social class background or decide silence is safest 
(Gardner et al, 1992). In her book Without a word: teaching beyond women’s 
silence, Magda Gere Lewis (1993) suggests that when women do use silence, it is as 
a positive choice, as a way of positively deciding not to engage in structures which 
deny them. Women can and do made choices, and clearly some of the women I 
spoke to did make a decision not to participate at times, especially when 
participation meant having to always represent Other. In a theme she repeated 
several times, Eileen stated: 

I haven’t really contributed that much because I’ve got these views which are as 
important as anyone else ’s, but I wanted other people to say ... I’m not going to waste 
too much time in proving, or disproving, any theories ... 

All too often the oppressed or marginalized group is expected to take responsibility 
for raising the consciousness of the dominant group. All women need to take 
responsibility for recognising and responding to difference. Audre Lorde has 
suggested that we often do this from a patriarchal consciousness (Lorde, 1984). It is 
not difference that divides people, she says, but how we conceptualise and respond 
to that difference. 
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7. CONCLUSION 

One of the challenges that faces women’s studies today is to further develop 
transformative action in the classroom, not only challenging analyses of gender that 
are not interlaced with class, ‘race’ and other differences, but also rendering the 
experiences of working-class women visible and valuable. More consideration 
needs to be given to the multiple lived realities of the lives of working-class women 
by all those in women’s studies and in other classrooms. Consideration of 
differences between women and an analysis of what it means to be a working-class 
woman in the academy will enrich conceptions and analyses of what it means to be 
‘academic’. It is through such theorising that challenges can be issued, and 
transformative action developed. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, Bonnie Thornton Dill suggested: 

(w)hen we have reached a point where the differences between us enrich our political 
and social action rather than divide it, we will have gone beyond the personal and will, 
in fact, be ‘political enough’ (1983, p54). 

Despite the undoubted strengths of the women’s studies classroom, it appears that in 
the early 21 st century there are still challenges to be met in reaching that point where 
we have all become ‘political enough’, seeing, acknowledging and celebrating 
lifelong learning through a whole variety of mirror images. 
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DIFFERENTLY ACADEMIC? 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In the previous chapter I outlined ways in which lifelong learning is constrained in 
the academy for working-class women, and ways in which social class constructs 
academic identity. I argued that constructions and perceptions of working-class 
identities prevent women from being able to hilly participate in the academy, unless 
they (we) leam to inhabit a middle-class habitus. In this chapter, I consider 
additional ways in which women’s lifelong learning is constrained in higher 
education. In particular I outline ways in which ‘academic’ is constructed and 
consider the marginalised voices of women in the academy, especially working-class 
women. I show that traditional constructions of what counts as ‘academic’ are 
insufficient to enable these voices to come out of the margins and argue that subjects 
are often only valued as ‘academic’ if they focus on the writings of men and are 
considered ‘objective’, abstract and theoretical. I explore whether students need to 
be seen to be ‘thinking like a man’ in order to value their subjects and have them 
valued by others, or whether there are ways to be ‘differently academic’. This 
chapter considers students’ perceptions of both women’s studies and various other 
subjects as ‘academic’, what this means to them, and how the subjects are valued by 
themselves, the university, and the wider world. 

I am not the first to suggest that notions of ‘academic’ are clearly related to 
gender. Saundra Gardner et al (1992), for example, have shown that a politics of 
knowledge exists in the academy, where to be ‘academic’ is to be male: or at least to 
take on values determined by men; whilst Breda Gray (1994, p32) demonstrates that 
to be ‘academic’ is an “activity that does not take account of the practical and 
emotional, that remains cold and unaffected by the complexities of human 
experiences”. Although it is now recognised that all learning includes cognitive, 
emotional and social dimensions (see eg Illeris 2002), to be ‘academic’ generally 
excludes the experiential, the personal and the emotional. It is of little surprise that 
for many women academic study appears to have little connection with their lives, or 
indeed with women’s studies. 
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Although her main concern is with schooling, Carrie Paechter (1998) has shown 
how women’s voices in education are devalued and marginalized, with the 
multiplicity of women’s voices remaining unacknowledged and unrecognised. 
Academia is steeped in a tradition based in ‘rationality’, where rational is to male, as 
non-rational and emotional is to female. The only voice that is considered of value, 
she suggests, is the dominant male voice of Western thought (Praechter, 1998, p78). 
Kerstin Shands has shown that this means that seminars function to reinforce male 
students’ sense of worth whilst diminishing that of women. It should, she says, “not 
come as a surprise that women . . . students distrust their intellectual capacity more 
often than men and feel less at home in the academy” (Shands, 1998, pl45), at times 
retreating into silence. 

It is especially important for women to find ways to validate their own voices 
when it appears that all other studies in the academy are men’s studies. One way in 
which such challenges have been issued in higher education is through women’s 
studies (see, for example, Griffin, 1994). 



2. CONSIDERING WOMEN’S STUDIES 

From the start of their academic study in women’s studies, the students at the 
university in which I was researching were required to keep an (assessed) journal. 
Through examining these journals, I explored the views of a range of women 
including and in addition to the women I interviewed. Several of the women started 
their entries for their journals by indicating how they felt on entering a women’s 
studies classroom for the first time. One student began by saying the first thing she 
noticed was that she was entering a room full of women, and states that what she 
found most positive in this first session was the strength of will that women have, 
just in order to be there. Another student described her first session in a women’s 
studies classroom as a “very positive start”, with a lot of “interacting and 
communicating” in a “very conducive” environment, echoed in the “relaxed 
atmosphere” described by another student. A fourth woman described how entering 
a women’s studies classroom, worrying that she will be “out of her depth”, helped 
her to realise that she has “a right to be on a course to be able to think about being a 
person who was also a mother and a wife as well as a student”. 

Many of the journal entries indicate why women chose to engage with women’s 
studies. One woman just stated she “thought it would be interesting”; a second that 
it was because women’s studies is about women; and another that she chose 
women’s studies as an elective for her “own personal discovery”. Other students, 
however, go further. One student stated that she looked forward to the unit with “a 
vision of excitement and curiosity”, although interestingly she went on to describe 
her hopes for the unit as “selfish”, as she would be focussing on herself and on 
women’s lives. This was echoed by another woman, who said that women’s studies 
is about putting herself first for the first time. This was causing her some anxiety, 
bringing “negative feelings of guilt, betrayal and stepping out of line”. Again, this 
was echoed by a third woman, who worried that by engaging with women’s studies 
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she may consequently find her marriage problematic, or that women’s studies will 
devalue her life as a “good wife and a good mother”. 

Clearly for some students, merely enrolling in a women’s studies programme 
brought tensions and contradictions. Sharon recognised that the course would 
cement the notion that the personal is political, and therefore could also “be very 
painful, with a lot of conflict”. Nevertheless, she described women’s studies as 
“brilliant!” and said that she was finding that she was learning about herself, 
enabling her to understand why she has made various choices in her life. Other 
students expanded on why women might find women’s studies interesting and 
exciting. For some women, one of their aims in studying women’s studies was to 
act as role models or future leaders for other women to follow, and for others to 
show their children - especially sons - that “equality of the sexes is much more than 
men washing up ... or changing nappies”. 

One student’s entry into women’s studies came out of an “increasing sense of 
frustration and anger” that she was experiencing, as she started to develop an 
awareness of women’s oppression. Another woman recognised that the structures of 
society have been “formulated and directed by men”, with women’s studies 
recognising that “no place had been established for women”. Women’s studies can 
rectify the way that “women have been conditioned to believe that our lives and 
history were not important”. Another student agreed: “history has been written by 
men, for men. I think this is why women’s studies is so important”. This was 
echoed by the student who stated that women’s studies is important because “the 
patriarchal presence is as strong as ever”. Women have to live in a “man’s world”, 
and need the “knowledge necessary (to live) in a male dominated world”. Another 
woman stated that although she was aware of a vast array of subjects from which to 
choose, when she saw women’s studies, the title alone spoke to her of the centrality 
for women of issues this might cover. It was consideration of feminism that brought 
another woman to women’s studies, as she was “intrigued as to why declaring 
oneself a feminist arouses such strong feelings”. 

Several of the women spoke of the relief it was to be in a woman-centred 
environment in what is normally “this man’s world”, and the “ease” with which they 
were able to engage with other women. This aspect led one woman to say that she 
felt closer to women than she ever had before, away from an environment of 
hostility that she often experiences with men. Another woman stated that women’s 
studies has given her a new respect for women, which she did not have before, 
echoed by the student who said that “one of the advantages of women’s studies is 
that it allows me to see myself as a woman”. 

One woman, however, described herself as a little apprehensive, “hoping the 
course will not be too radical or feminist”, and another was “very suspicious” as 
women’s studies seems to “propose such a radical way of thinking”. A third 
woman said that she laughed when she first heard about women’s studies as a 
subject, and “could not imagine” what the subject contained. She was also 
concerned about the possible radical nature of the course. Fiowever, on further 
consideration she decided to take women’s studies as a minor subject, to 
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complement her major in media studies, as it would help her “critical thinking” of 
images of women. 

It would be surprising if some of the women did not feel apprehensive about 
women’s studies, and several women stated that they avoid saying that they are 
studying women’s studies, as it “provoke(s) ridicule and derision”. Another student 
described how she has “always felt slightly embarrassed to study a subject that most 
people don’t ... see as a valid one”. This has also been the experience of other 
women, including the student who said that she “spoke to close friends and family 
about the course and was put off by their comments about women’s studies”. This 
was echoed by another woman: 

One interesting thing I have noticed is that when students from other courses ask what 
subjects I am taking, they seem to ignore me when I say women ’s studies. (T)hey are 
only willing to discuss the other topics I am taking ... This highlights the fact that this 
subject is not taken seriously. 

Several of the students seemed unclear about which language to use in their journals, 
sometimes talking of women as ‘they’, and sometimes as ‘us’. Perhaps this is 
because the women themselves were not sure how much they wanted to identify 
with the topic or the discipline. It might also be to do with problems of at times 
identifying with women as a group, and at times identifying with particular groups 
of women. It might however be that students were starting to diffidently engage 
with the links between the theoretical and the personal. Certainly this is identified 
by one of the women, who discussed the relationship between theory and 
experience; by a second who felt that the debates in women’s studies have allowed 
her to connect “personal experiences with the different feminist theories”; and a 
third who considered the relationship between the personal and the academic. 

3. SUBJECT MATTERS 

I picked up on some of these issues in the first set of interviews I undertook. This 
was at the very start of the women’s degrees, before they had begun to engage with 
women’s studies as an academic subject. I began by asking them what they 
understood by ‘women’s studies’. For one of them, Sally, this was an easy question: 
“women’s studies is the study of women ... understanding yourself more, really”. 
Sarah told me that “women’s studies is about how women are seen ... and how they 
are represented in society and why we act in a certain way and why we’re not equal 
to men”. Susie described women’s studies as “about women, past and present, and 
feminism, and what women are about, and what we want or want to be”. 

For some of the women, to try to describe women’s studies to me was difficult. 
To describe women’s studies to other people, however, was not only difficult it was 
also alienating. This was especially true for those who made connections between 
women’s studies and feminism. Zoe, for instance, stated that “I tell people that 
women’s studies is about feminists . . . When you say feminists they think that’s the 
end of the line, they don’t want to know no more”. Rosie told me that “people think 
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you’re one of those women who bum their bras and are anti-men and everything. 
That’s the reaction I get”. 

This marginalisation was so difficult for Eileen that 

(w)hen I’m asked about what women’s studies is, I lie, generally. It’s partly to do with 
being marginalised. Anyone who hears me talk about feminism, kind of categorises me 
as being a certain type of woman ... They see me as threatening. 

Unlike women’s studies, Eileen had no difficulties in describing her second subject, 
communication studies, where 

I don ’t have to be selective and choose who I say what to ... I just say that it’s personal 
skills relating to the media: I just sum it up in two short sentences. 

I asked the other women to describe their second subjects. Zoe described health 
studies as 

more about the political, how they’re bringing out the new right and the communist 
version of it .. I mean, it’s all right but I find it a bit boring. 

Susie was not sure what education studies was about, but thought “it would be about 
theories behind education”. For Toni “law’s about a lot of things. At the moment 
it’s about administrative and constitutional law, and I’m not getting anywhere with 
it”. Lin said that she “would say literature is about literary criticism. I’d just say 
criticism”. 

Whilst for Rosie “women’s studies is the study of women”, third world studies is 
about “development and underdevelopment ... We’re doing all about aid, and trade, 
and debt crisis”. Janice, studying the same subject combination, told me that in third 
world studies “we study economical, political, cultural aspects of the third world”. 

For the majority of women, there are clear differences in their descriptions of 
women’s studies and their other subjects. Whilst women’s studies is about people, 
women, the personal lives of the students, the other subjects were more often than 
not about theories that were not in the main described as connecting to the lives of 
the women in any way. The other subjects appear to be more distant, removed. 
Perhaps this is why - not quite three weeks into the course - Susie was: 

thinking that I might give up the education studies by Christmas anyway, and end up 
concentrating on the women ’s studies. Women ’s studies feels more relevant to me. I 
feel more comfortable with it. 

It is, perhaps, this feeling ‘comfortable’ with women’s studies which led almost all 
of the students to respond positively to my question about the importance or 
relevance of their own experiences in women’s studies. Sally told me that “my 
experience is relevant to women’s studies because I’m female and my life is relevant 
to women’s studies”. This was the case, too, for Lin, who said that she thought her 
experiences in women’s studies would be very important. However, because she 
found women’s studies easier, she also devalued it as a subject. For Lin, “academic 
is nothing to do with reality and nothing in common with reality”. Because 
literature has no connection with “reality”, and “is more difficult than women’s 
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studies” she also assumed that “literature is more academic” and “requires a higher 
skill”. 



4. BEING ‘ACADEMIC’ 

Other students, too, also considered that to be ‘academic’ was to be removed from 
the reality of their lives, an issue that I took up in more depth with the students about 
half way through their first year. Still at the start of their academic careers, the 
majority of students rejected the term ‘academic’ for themselves. Zoe stated that 
she was not academic, nor did she need to be to get a degree: 

I don 7 think you need to be academic, ‘cause I’m not academic, so I don 7 think you 
have to be ... You just have to get through. 

Sally agreed: 

Degree work is not to do with being academic. I always imagine academics of a higher 
intelligence ... The image of academic study can be a frightening image. 

Janice had no doubts about the issue. When I asked ‘do you think you need to be 
academic to succeed in degree study?’ she responded emphatically “No. No. 
Definitely no! ... Academic is a different life altogether”. This was a view reiterated 
by Susie: “to be academic ... is to try and make yourself be above other people”. 

For several of the students, this was related to social class, where academia 
appeared to have little or no connection with the lives of working-class women. Not 
all the students rejected the idea of being academic, however. Sarah, for instance, 
said that “to a degree I see myself as academic”, and for Toni, it was something she 
could learn to be: 

I don’t think being academic is so much about intelligence. It’s learning to work, 
learning to use facts ...To some extent you need to be academic to get through a degree. 

It was, though, difficult for Toni to describe herself as academic, because “I feel as 
if I’m blowing my own trumpet if I say I’m academic, which feels a bit bizarre”, 
highlighting a clear gender issue, with many women reluctant to publicly 
acknowledge their strengths. Like Lin, who saw literature as more “academic” and 
“skilled”, Toni felt that many other degrees “are far more superior”. Had she been 
taking law as a single honours subject instead of combined with women’s studies, 
she felt that this would have given her a lot more status and prestige. Rosie also 
saw a difference in her second subject, stating that you have to be academic for third 
world studies, and Sally said that “although you can take a degree without being 
academic, it depends what courses you do”. Some subjects are clearly more 
‘academic’ than others. 

For some of the women, undertaking degree work was about trying to exist in an 
institution with hidden and unwritten rules - an issue that applied both to women’s 
studies and to their other subjects. Sally described this as a “game” for which the 
lecturers know the rules, but not the students. Some students do manage to work out 
the rules for themselves, but “some people will always stay outside the game, and 
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can’t figure it out”. Being ‘academic’ is about learning to speak and write in a ‘new’ 
language. Eileen stressed that students have to learn the “game” and give “what the 
examiners are looking for”, even if it “is a load of bull” . 

Although Susie described herself as a person of “commonsense”, and able to 
“hold a conversation”, during seminars she sometimes felt “a bit lower” than the 
other groups members “because I haven’t got the academic qualifications”. As I 
showed in the previous chapter, working-class women’s claims to “commonsense” 
can serve to distance them from their intellectual capabilities. Toni, in common with 
many women, said how difficult it was for her to speak out (“I’m ... quite shy and 
I’ll stand there and go red”). She felt that this was more problematic in law than in 
women’s studies, where the seminars were less supportive. 

Whilst Toni said that she could “relate” to the reading in women’s studies, which 
she found “very interesting”, she did not “relate to the reading” in law, where the 
subject matter 

can be a drag, it gets a bit sort of down with jargon ... Most of women’s studies was 
exciting in terms of what had been achieved, that was exciting, and it was challenging 
in coming to terms with your own experience, how everything relates to you, which you 
didn ’t really look at before. 

It was surprising, then, that Toni decided to withdraw from women’s studies at the 
end of her first year, and major in law. However, she 

wouldn’t say (women’s studies) was a waste of time, not at all. It made you see 
differently, and sort of hope that maybe one day things will be totally different ... it sort 
of widens your eyes. 



5. HOW ‘ACADEMIC’ IS WOMEN’S STUDIES? 

The issues that Toni raised were also considered by other students. Sally described 
herself as “more open” in women’s studies, and said how important it is to be able to 
use personal experience, because “that’s what makes it really interesting ... putting 
part of yourself into your work is very important”. She said that she had “been able 
to include myself more into women’s studies than third world”, which is “more 
academic”. However, she found the reading “more difficult to grasp” in women’s 
studies, as there are “more concepts” with less accessible language. Whilst the 
lectures in third world studies were non-participatory (“you just sit there and 
listen”), in women’s studies “they’re not so formal, there’s far more interaction” 
with an emphasis on group work. By the second semester, Sally was finding it 
problematic that in third world studies “the writers are all men - white, western 
men”, compared with the readings in women’s studies, which have been by and 
about women. Unlike Toni, who saw the lack of male voices in women’s studies as 
problematic and discriminatory, Sally valued the range of women’s voices that she 
was encountering. 

As she moved into her second semester, Eileen, too, confirmed her original view 
that there are considerable differences between women’s studies and her second 
subject, communication studies. When asked to describe communication studies - 
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something which she felt she could do quite easily at the start of the year - she stated 
“it’s a foreign language ... there’s a lot of technical jargon - it’s more like a science”. 
Eileen preferred the “feminist writings” of women’s studies, “which are easier for 
me to understand”. She felt that in communication studies “there’s a lot of 
theoretical stuff ... I would say a lot more theory applies to communication ... 
whereas in women’s studies, whatever the subject area, I feel I’ve got some insight”. 

Some of the women felt that their voices were marginalized within the 
university. Eileen told me that despite the fact that in her communication studies 
seminars “there’s more women, about three to eight”, the men “tend to dominate the 
seminar”. She felt, however, that as the women grew in confidence they were able 
to challenge this, although sometimes “what they’re saying is so irrelevant ... I just 
don’t bother”. As in the first semester, Eileen was still choosing not to talk at times 
(“I just can’t be bothered”) although she had originally felt “pressurised” to do so. 
On the whole she preferred to “keep quiet, because my views are seen as radical, 
especially being a lesbian as well”. Although women can of course make positive 
choices in deciding not to speak, nevertheless this still has the effect of 
marginalising voices. In the second seminar, Eileen still felt marginalised as a 
lesbian in communication studies (“I don’t actually out myself as such to the group”) 
in a way that again differed to women’s studies. Although personal experiences were 
important to Eileen in women’s studies, in communication studies she was 
“guarded” about using such experiences, again saying that her seminar group viewed 
her as “radical”. 

Although Alison was “was very impressed with women’s studies”, she went on 
to describe how she found the title “women’s studies” problematic. She felt that too 
much of the first year was spent with staff “trying to defend the course”, although 
she agreed with them that defence of women’s studies is a skill worth learning. 
Elowever, she felt that women’s studies voices would always be marginalised, 
within the academy and outside it, and would have preferred the course to be called 
“feminist studies”: 

Sometimes I feel that if you tell people you are doing feminist studies it makes it much 
easier to deal with. They either shut up or address you on a much more serious level. I 
wished they’d just called it feminist studies ... It sounds more serious and definitely 
more academic. 

However, Alison also considered that “this might put people off ... (especially) from 
the Black students’ perspectives” (see Walker, 1984, for further discussion). In 
addition, Alison was “not so sure if the academic institutions would like feminist 
studies so much”, believing that they might find this threatening. She could, then, 
understand why the course was called women’s studies. 

Many of the students are clear that women’s studies is an intellectually 
demanding field of study, and one in which they want to engage; and that increased 
knowledge “is one of the most powerful tools a woman can possess”. One of the 
students describes the power that she is experiencing from the knowledge she gains. 
This growing intellectual knowledge is important: 
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I think women’s studies is very important. Some people say that instead of sitting 
around talking about issues we should go out and do something about them. I disagree 
with this because until we have discussed issues properly, and understand them, we 
cannot do anything about it. 

This also appears to be the case for Sharon who came to women’s studies through 
her feminist activism, hoping to now develop a theoretical base. Although Sharon 
has identified as a feminist for a long time, she is keen to develop “theories and 
philosophies” which will give her a deeper and increased understanding of the issues 
she considers important. One student stated that women’s studies has enabled her 
to “grow intellectually”, and another that women’s studies is both empowering and 
academically challenging. One woman noted with surprise that women’s studies is 
“academically and intellectually of some importance”, echoed by another who “did 
not realise that women’s studies was so academic”. 



6. DIFFERENT WRITING? 

Work that is intellectual and academic can, though, also be “creative”, especially 
when there is an opportunity for women to put their “own ideas and thoughts” into 
the work. For many women, such creativity was discovered through journal writing, 
an area where the students felt that they were particularly able to explore a range of 
issues, and to link their theoretical discoveries with their personal experiences and 
lifelong learning. Indeed, the use of auto/biography has been central in feminist 
work, placing individual experiences into wider contexts. Journal writing can be an 
ideal way to explore such experiences. 

Some students, however, were clearly unsure about the academic nature of 
“journal” writing, which was described by one woman as “semi-academic”. 
Another student also voiced some doubts. Although she liked the idea of journal 
writing and started with “enthusiasm”, she found it difficult to proceed, and decided 
instead to write a series of essays to reflect on the issues - ‘essays’ that were in fact 
little different in style and format to other students’ journal entries. Nevertheless, 
‘essays’ seem to her to be a more appropriate academic convention. 

For most, though, journal writing was a very positive experience. Sharon 
“loved” the journal writing. She described all the issues that she had to write about 
as “relevant” as they had all affected her personally in some way. She chose to 
continue journal writing in one of her second year women’s studies modules, where 
she was “delving deeper and deeper” into herself. However, journal writing was not 
new to Sharon and had long been part of her lifelong learning: “I’ve kept a journal 
off and on for many many years, and I’ve always recommended them to women that 
I’ve worked with”. Sharon had no doubt that the journal was an academic piece of 
work: “I was aware that it was going to be marked and certain criteria therefore 
needed to be addressed”. She described the work as disciplined, accurately 
referenced, and debating a range of issues and perspectives. However, she doubted 
that other departments would recognise the journal as academic, as they “include 
experiential work to a far, far lesser degree”. 
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Although Kate found the journal “difficult”, even “daunting”, in terms of the 
number of words, she also felt that the exercise helped her “to let go of some of my 
personal problems”. This is not to say that the journal was not ‘academic’: “The 
exercises were academic, they really were ... I had to identify issues and back them 
up”. 

Winnie also recognised her first year in women’s studies as having some 
academic content, although not to the extent of her second subject. She had not 
realised that third world studies “would be so economically based and politically 
based”. Perhaps this led her to describing third world studies as “very academically 
structured”, “more academic” than and “totally different” from women’s studies. 
She was finding the written work more difficult, and was having problems 
understanding “marxism and all the theories”. Winnie was dreading the 
examinations, especially “on dependency and marxism”; was having difficulty in 
trying to “understand the concepts”; and was finding it hard not to refer to her “own 
views and personal views”. She was convinced - despite the good marks that 
demonstrated she had learned to play the academic game - that everything she wrote 
was “rubbish”: 

I say to myself that I shouldn ’t get screwed up about it but at the same time I was in 
tears ... I spent so many hours on reading and then coming in and finding ... they’ve 
introduced another theory ... / can ’t face it in the end. 

Winnie described the journal as very enjoyable, and much easier than conventional 
essays. She found it reflective, allowing her to “toss” ideas around, including ideas 
about “myself and who I am and my inner and outer self’. She had found this 
process very challenging, and described ways in which she had changed since 
starting her degree. She felt that previously she had never had to “question things ... 
we weren’t allowed to argue about politics or religion”. The range of people she 
was meeting, as well as the ideas she was encountering, was making her reappraise 
herself, and the journal gave her the opportunity to try out new ideas. The course 
opened lots of issues for Winnie regarding patriarchal structures, causing her to 
question her original feelings as well as issues in her life. Journal writing can be a 
constructive and powerful way for women to consider their lifelong learning 
experiences, and not to see them separately to or differently from their ‘academic’ 
learning experiences. 

For Zoe, too, one of the greatest strengths of the first year in women’s studies 
was writing a journal (see below), and - like Sharon - she notably chose a unit for 
her second year that also included journal writing. It is, she says, a “relief to put 
things down; there’s like things bubbling up inside you”. Her experience was very 
different in health studies: 

I done one unit and that’s it - never again. It’s so hard ... it’s very hard ... I didn ’t like 
it, it was too hard, too technical, I didn ’t enjoy it ... I can quite definitely say not again. 

Such was her experience that “next semester I’m just doing women’s studies” (see 
below for further discussion). 
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7. THE JOURNALS 

Eight of the women let me analyse their women’s studies journals front their first 
year unit: Eileen, Janice, Rosie, Sally, Sarah, Sharon, Toni and Zoe. It became 
apparent that many of the issues I raised with them in interviews were also being 
considered in their journal writing. I was also interested to see the marks the 
students had achieved in women’s studies for their journals and other assessed work, 
and to compare these with marks achieved in other subjects (see below). It is clear 
that in their women’s studies work, critical reflections, relevant use of personal 
experience, and ‘creativity’ were all valued in the assessment process. 

Zoe: 

Zoe was interested in both a career and personal development. She stated that her 
expectations of women’s studies were that she would gain increased confidence, 
together with more awareness of alternative perspectives. One of her objectives in 
studying women’s studies was to get a job in a women’s refuge or in helping other 
women in some way. However, for Zoe, study was also about being able to find out 
more about herself, exploring issues that affect her as a woman - something that she 
has “never had the opportunity to do in the past”. By the end of the unit, she stated 
that her work 

has had a fundamental effect on my learning process. This is because every week I have 
had the opportunity to reflect on what I have learnt and felt. 

Her initial reaction to the structure of the unit was that it was “very relaxing” and 
that it “created an environment where I felt comfortable in and able to learn”. This 
was something to which she again referred in the third week, stating that she felt 
“more at ease and relaxed” and that she was now “more happier that I had chosen to 
study women’s studies” (not her initial choice of subject area). Zoe was awarded 
60% for her work on the journal. Her tutor has commended her on a “good, clear, 
thoughtful account of the issues raised”. 

Sarah: 

Sarah started the unit with very high expectations of women’s studies. Indeed, her 
opening words are “I hope I haven’t set my expectations too high”. Her main hope 
was that women’s studies would enable her to make “strong and supportive” friends, 
and to become “a strong, independent woman”. She referred to some writing to 
which she was introduced in her first week that she feels is central to herself and 
women’s studies: 

women students are no longer studying material that it totally outside themselves ... 
social knowledge and self-knowledge has become mutually informing. 

Sarah describes the criticisms that she faced from other people: 
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Before I began this course people including my family had said: ‘Women ’s Studies - 
what are you taking that for? You will turn into one of those women who hate men, 
shave your hair and become a lesbian ’. 

However, she is clear about why she chose the unit: 

I have taken this course because I want to find myself ... and when I finish this course 
I’m going to be a strong woman. 

Her mark of 57% was partly earned through the “many powerful, personal 
reflections” that Sarah made. 

Eileen: 

Eileen’s work, for which she received a mark of 65%, is described as “very creative 
and imaginative” with a strong use of poems in “reflecting on and analysing some of 
the issues”. One of these poems considers life within the university, described in the 
title as a “Nightmare”, with students 

trundling thru the corridors of burgeoning power 

Into rooms without numbers 

To rooms without chairs 

In blocks without letters 

Guided by noticeboards without notices. 

Despite this, Eileen described her expectations as “first and foremost to enjoy the 
course”. Interestingly, she stated that she thinks that a “unit of close personal 
interest”, such as this one, will be “that much easier, as opposed to one providing a 
paper qualification”. Clearly this course does lead to a “paper qualification”, a 
degree certificate, and yet Eileen does not seem to identify it in the same way as she 
does her second subject (communication studies). Like Sarah, Eileen is also 
experiencing problems with other people’s perceptions of women’s studies, 
something she also raised in her interview. She says that she vets her answers to 
question about her course of study, using her minor subject “as a pre-emptive 
strategy to the inevitable ‘women’s studies - what’s that?”’. She finds this tedious, 
as it “belies such a lot of my own positivity and feminist thinking”. She expects her 
degree will maximise her academic potential; enable her to consider a range of 
issues “all concerning women, as opposed to society in general”; and secure a future 
job that she will really enjoy. 

Rosie: 

Rosie obtained 60% for her journal, with tutor feedback indicating that she has 
“engaged with women’s studies both on a theoretical and personal level”. Although 
she began by “hoping to gain quite a lot from this women’s studies unit”, she also 
has “many anxieties about the course”, especially as she does “not even know what 
women’s studies is about”. The first session opened up new ideas for her, leaving 
her feeling “pleasantly surprised”, “shocked”, “dead impressed” and “privileged”: 
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Now people can stop saying women ’s studies is a worthless course. I do not know 
why I get so embarrassed to tell people that I am doing women ’s studies. 

She comments in week one of the course that she “was put at ease immediately. No- 
one was afraid to speak - even me”. However, she does comment that as an eighteen 
year old she is in the minority of a class of mature students, and was glad when she 
met up with two other women of her age. She noted that some of the women 
monopolised the discussion, which she found annoying, and was relieved to team up 
again with the other two 18 year olds for group work. As her journal progressed, 
Rosie became more and more angry with some of the older women, and turned 
increasingly to her two friends. Rosie and her friends were angry because many of 
the mature students “were badly slagging off men”. They felt that men are an 
important part of women’s lives, and that 

many of the women appear to be trying too hard to be feminists and it makes me so 
angry! ... I didn ’ t decide to study women ’s studies just to be abused by women trying to 
be something they ’re not. 

However, Rosie seemed to be happier towards the end of the semester. She 
described week 10 as “excellent” and week 11 as “absolutely brilliant”, and was 
“surprised by how good the seminar was today ... The atmosphere was really nice, 
everyone was relaxed and calm”. Week 12 was again described as “brilliant”, 
although Rosie sadly noted that one of her friends has decided to give up women’s 
studies. Nevertheless, this leaves Rosie undeterred: 

I’ve really enjoyed women’s studies and can’t wait to do ‘women and the visual arts’ 
next semester. 

Interestingly, for me at least, I found that one entry made reference to me and the 
first interview I had with Rosie. She described it as “my women’s studies 
interview”, leaving me wondering if she saw it as integral to the course. Rosie 
stated that the interviewer “wanted to know (her) thoughts on women’s studies”. 
She is unsure if she “was any help”, but “just said what (she) thought was right”. 
Perhaps one of the (unstated) reasons she decided not to continue with the interviews 
was because she was not sure of the value of her help? 

Janice: 

Janice’s journal includes “many interesting and relevant points” and she does “well 
to relate your personal experiences ... to the context of the course”. She received 
61%. She started her journal by reiterating some of the same words she used in her 
interview, describing women’s studies as a “necessary and vital choice”, which will 
give her “knowledge, wisdom and understanding”, especially through a “politics of 
self-empowerment”. Janice stated that women are “spiritually and emotionally 
abused” throughout society, and this is none the less true of education. “Biased 
education” she says “is taught in male orientated language”. Janice was particularly 
pleased to discover in the first week of her course that 
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the class comprised of women only. This made me feel great because I did not find the 
need to constrain or inhibit myself consciously or subconsciously. I felt a temporary 
freedom from the usual male orientated and dominated institutional atmosphere ... I felt 
a great freedom of myself 

Nevertheless, Janice did feel “a little bit inhibited to speak at first”, which she 
attributed to her “socialisation”. Despite this, she was determined to make a big 
effort, and did manage to contribute to the seminar, trying “to make the most of the 
temporary male free environment by contributing freely and openly to the seminar 
discussions”. Indeed, Janice’s journal ends by stating that “it was great being part of 
an all female academic environment”. 

Toni: 

Toni achieved 56% for a journal which makes “good use of personal experience to 
reflect on (and sometimes criticise) the ideas from the lectures, readings and 
discussions”. From the first week of starting university, Toni is very aware of 
differences that exist between her two subjects, women’s studies and law: 

I can already see that the Introduction to Women ’s Studies is going to be interesting, 
enlightening and also a lot of fun ... The seminar was extremely helpful ... It was a 
little bit of a shock as my other subject is law which has a far more rigid seminar 
atmosphere and it was pleasant to be put in a group who would laugh with you rather 
than at you, which appears to be the case in law! 

Toni had mixed feelings on starting women’s studies. She was aware that it can be 
problematic in some areas of their lives for women to gain qualifications, as “there 
have been many men who appear frightened by women who are more academic than 
themselves”. However, Toni decided that without men, women’s studies could be 
accused of being “elitist and discriminatory”. Although she finds a “complete 
women’s group” very friendly, men have to be present if “we are to be treated as 
equals as it is viewed in the eyes of the law”. It is interesting to note here Toni’s 
reference to the law, her second subject. Here is a clear example of the trick of 
higher education in which dominant paradigms masquerade as neutrality and 
equality. 

Sally: 

Sally’s work is described as showing an “honest insight”, and achieves 61%. Sally 
had studied women’s studies before, and described herself as a “practising feminist, 
as most my friends tell me so”. For Sally, the first lecture is “a mild affair” which 
“did not stretch the brain too much”. Nevertheless, by the time she reached the 
seminar, she was feeling “a lot more relaxed ... I very much enjoyed it and we 
actually managed to laugh”. Sally was taking women’s studies as a “self expanding 
and personal development choice”, and was hoping to have a “firm grounding in 
theory” to substantiate her beliefs. Sally stated that “women who study women’s 
studies learn about their lives as related to the academic”, although she does not 
explain what she means by this statement. 
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Sharon: 

The highest mark for a journal went to Sharon, who achieved 80%, engaging 
“excellently with the key ideas” and an “excellent interweaving of personal 
reflection with readings”. Sharon’s reflections in her journal show that she is very 
clear about her views on the current state of the academy: 

Patriarchal and bourgeois attitudes prevail to create, essentially, a male education in 
which girls and women must survive ... Clearly the world’s education systems sadly fail 
women en masse on an international scale, the content and culture of traditional 
academic courses singularly reflecting the male experience ... Due to prevailing 
attitudes, I totally rejected education ... My expectations of this unit is that it will 
provide me with a feminist perspective on women’s position in the world, and an 
understanding of feminist theories. 

Sharon stated that the “dominant organisation culture” of universities is 
“overwhelmingly male”. To give women a place in the academy, then, is not just 
about access, for even if women do take their place in the male-centred university, 
they will be alienated, as: 

the educational cultural norms have been established according to the experiences of 
men and not to women, women’s experiences traditionally have no place and 
consequently no value. 

Most women, she wrote, “have experience of, or can relate to, the state of isolation 
and rejection felt in traditional ‘male’ domains”. If this is true for women as a 
group, it is even more apparent for marginalised groups, and Sharon considers “the 
realm of black women’s experiences”. It is of no use, suggested Sharon, in looking 
to equal opportunities policies, as these do nothing to “change existing white-male 
cultural norms and power structures”. What is needed is a complete change in 
existing paradigms. Sharon noted how it is women’s studies that has made her able 
to consider and analyse these issues: 

I have been able to reflect on my experiences in relation to my education ... with a 
clarity of understanding I have never previously been able to harness ... My energy (in 
the past) was spent in self-survival. The dominant culture was excessively white-male - 
middle class and the choice was stark: adopt the prevailing style in order to survive, or 
not!... I gave up. 

It is not enough to be able to see through the trick of higher education: seeing 
through it, some women still prefer to ‘give up’ than to ‘adopt the prevailing style’. 

Sharon wondered how she would have reacted “had I the analytical and 
academic thinking of a women’s studies course behind me”. It is perhaps these 
skills that led her to conclude very forcefully that the “sexist language, behaviour 
and attitudes” that she encounters “are all acts of rape of our personalities as 
women”. Nevertheless, although Sharon described herself as “fascinated and 
converted by the feminist theories about education”, this may be problematic for her 
in future study. She stated: 
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I don ’t think I will be able to adapt to traditional academic systems now, because I 
recognise empathy with my own values and beliefs in women ’s studies. 

However, she ends on a note of hope for the future: 

If other disciplines embraced these structures, education could be more readily opened 
up to previously excluded groups of people. 



8. THE ESSAYS 

Sally, Sharon, Eileen, Susie, Toni and Zoe all let me see some of their essays from 
women’s studies. Seven of the women brought in copies of assignments from 
outside women’s studies: Eileen, Kate, Sally, Sharon, Susie, Winnie and Zoe. It is 
very apparent that different criteria and expectations of what constitutes ‘academic’ 
work is in place in the assessment of these essays. 

Zoe: 

Zoe showed me an assignment - a case study - that she had written for health studies. 
The difference between this and her women’s studies work is noticeable. In two 
women’s studies essays, Zoe achieved 57% and 61% respectively. Zoe’s essays in 
women’s studies have pencilled comments by the assessors in the margins. These 
comments tend to be questions to encourage Zoe to greater reflection (“what do you 
think about this?”; “why not, do you think?”; “how?”, etc). The comments on the 
front sheets are supportive and encouraging: 

This is a good, clear, reflective account of your personal development in relation to 
the issues raised in the book. Y ou do need to take care with the overall structure of the 
essay - you need to summarise the main points of the chapter and then relate your 
experiences to them. You have clearly done this yourself, but it doesn’t come across on 
paper as fully as it might do. Take care with sentence structure. A good first piece of 
work. 

Zoe - your group project was topical and relevant and clearly thoroughly researched. 

You gave us information on a wide range of areas concerning HIV and AIDS, including 
critical insights involving race, gender and sexuality. It is a pity the leaflets and 
handouts were not used more fully to illustrate your points however. Y our file was not 
so well organised and background notes etc. were missing, but your essay was fluently 
written and informative. However, it was mainly descriptive and discussions involving 
gender, poverty and race, although raised, could be further explored. Also referencing 
was inadequate. However, overall this was a good group effort. 

Whilst Zoe, then, does need to develop study skills, she is clearly capable of good 
reflective work with critical insights, with her women’s studies marks hovering 
around a high 2:2 or a low 2:1. In the second essay (above), Zoe seems to be 
bringing together her work in women’s studies and health studies. She has clearly 
also tried to do this in her health studies assignment, giving consideration to issues 
concerned with women’s experiences of health. However, her mark in health 
studies shows a stark contrast with women’s studies. Zoe showed me her health 
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studies case study assignment, for which she received 33% - a ‘significant fail’. 
These are the comments: 

This essay fails to address issues beyond the individual influences on health. Y ou must 
consider how broader social factors relate to issues such as behaviour, environment + 
choices. There is far to (sic) much irrelevant material here + far too little relevant stuff. 

Zoe’s essay was scrawled across with black ink, with large chunks crossed through. 
There are two ticks on the first page, and two more later in the essay. Apart from 
that, there are no positive signs or comments on the rest of the assignment. Zoe 
opened her essay by referring to the woman that she has decided to interview for this 
work, giving her reasons for the choice. The lecturer comments “I don’t need to 
know why”. In addition, Zoe’s contention that the felt the woman “would have a 
good view on health” is “judgmental”. Later, Zoe described how her interviewee 
made a decision to seek medical help. Again Zoe included the woman in her work, 
showing that the interviewee “linked this anxiety to the death of her mother because 
she had built up her grief, which then lead (sic) to further complications, she had 
started to believe that she to (sic) was going to die”. This is all crossed through, 
with the word “irrelevant” written across the page. 

Winnie: 

Winnie let me see six pieces of work from a range of units outside of women’s 
studies, including perspectives on development; third world and development 
studies; industrialisation and development; and gender and development. In all her 
work, including that on gender, Winnie has written in the third person, and has 
added little of personal comment or reflection. Perhaps this is not surprising for, 
like Eileen, Winnie was often being asked to focus on the work of great men. Her 
essay for third world and development studies, for instance, was on ‘Marxism and 
dependency’, and included reference to Weber and Durkheim. Despite her detailed 
discussion of Marxism, Winnie makes no reference to gender or to Marxist feminist 
perspectives. 

Winnie’s ‘industrialisation and development’ assignment also asks her to focus 
on the work on a man by assessing “Kitching’s case for industrialisation”. In her 
final sentence, Winnie refers to the author as “Kitchen” - an interesting slip! In her 
essay in which she discusses “import substitution industrialisation (as) an effective 
strategy for reducing ‘dependency’ and increasing ‘development’”, Winnie again 
makes no reference to gender. She discusses rural workers, people living in poverty, 
immigrants, and so on, but there was no suggestion that women and men may 
experience both ‘dependency’ and ‘development’ differently. Indeed, there was an 
assumption that the male experience applies equally to both women and men. 

This is not to say, however, that third world studies does not allow for any 
consideration of feminist perspectives. In her essay for perspectives on 
development, Winnie is able to focus on gender issues. She is asked to “examine the 
view that mainstream theories of development are gender blind. In what ways have 
feminists provided a distinctive alternative account?”. Neverthless - even with an 
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invitation to specifically consider feminist perspectives - outside of women’s studies 
Winnie again stayed in the third person, did not include any examples or personal 
reflections, and channelled most of her essay towards mainstream theories, not 
feminist alternatives. Clearly, the assignment would have enabled her to do so, and 
her work in women’s studies should have given her a good understanding of such 
perspectives, so why did she not develop this part of her work? Perhaps she was 
worried about identifying as a feminist, or saw men’s views as having greater value? 
Her interviews would certainly indicate that this could be a possibility. 

Winnie’s project on ‘healthcare in the third world’ also had an emphasis on 
theories developed by male writers. The first three theorists she discussed, for 
instance, were Durkheim, Weber and Marx. Of her ten sections, only two have any 
reference to gender, and both refer to the health of “women and children”. Her 
second assignment in this module asked Winnie to produce a book review, and she 
chose a book which explores why development has neglected rural women. Winnie 
states in this review that women are ignored both by “us” (which she does not 
explain) and by “those researching development”. 

Winnie’s marks in third world studies range from 51% to 60%, with her gender 
and development assignments gaining 59% and 60% respectively. Winnie did not 
bring in any work from women’s studies, so I am unable to make a comparison. 
However, she stated in the interviews that she has consistently achieved higher 
marks in women’s studies than in third world studies: indeed, that her women’s 
studies work has been in the first class range. 

Sally: 

Sally also let me see a third world studies assignment. The title for this assignment 
was “What are famines? By reference to the work of A Sen, show how economic, 
social and political factors play a role in precipitating these crises”. Sally used the 
third person throughout her work, and made no reference to gender, despite the fact 
that so many of the world’s women are starving. Her essay drew almost entirely 
from the work of Sen (as of course she was asked to do) and appears to have little 
connection to Sally. Despite her own work in impoverished third world countries, 
Sally does not draw on any of her own experiences or her lifelong learning. Perhaps 
she was wise in making this choice: Sally was awarded 68% for this assignment. 

Sharon: 

One more student - Sharon - also gave me an essay from third world studies to 
consider. Unlike Sally, however, Sharon wrote her work in the first person 
throughout, and took a strongly feminist perspective, which the title clearly invited 
her to do so, by highlighting the work of a feminist writer. In this assignment, 
Sharon is asked to 

critically evaluate Leila Ahmed’s observation that in the West, Islamic cultures and 
religion are viewed as fundamentally inimical to women in a way that Western cultures 
and religions are not. 
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Picking up on some points she raised in her interviews, Sharon stated on her opening 
page: 

In terms of academic integrity, whilst my approach intends to conform to the traditional 
paradigm of objectivity, I am mindful that the inclusion of women’s subjective 
contributions form part of a feminist strategy to challenge that traditional paradigm ... 
Therefore this essay will include some subjective contributions where appropriate in the 
belief that academic integrity will be enhanced. 

Whilst starting off by assuring her lecturer that she will “conform” to “tradition”, in 
fact she went on to show that she intended to subvert this with a strong feminist 
challenge. However, she also shows that there is more than one way to be 
“academic”, and she believes that her work will have “integrity”. Sharon received 
no feedback on this assignment, although she obtained a mark of 68%. Sharon did, 
however, have feedback on her women’s studies module on women in the third 
world, where she wrote on a similar topic, considering feminism within Islam. 
Indeed, Sharon started her essay in a very similar fashion to her third world gender 
essay: 

The content and presentation will aim to meet traditional academic requirements, for 
example the traditional paradigm of objectivity. Women’s studies argues that this 
paradigm is part of a patriarchal academy which has contributed to the exclusion of 
women as academics and subjects ... Therefore I will incorporate some of my relevant 
personal views and experiences as a small contribution to this vision of change ... 

I find it interesting that Sharon has included this opening statement in her women ’s 
studies essay, and that she still felt the need to justify her inclusion of “relevant 
personal views and experiences”. Perhaps she believed this “traditional paradigm” 
to be so ingrained that she had to refer to it in all her work. It is also apparent from 
her interview that in the end she feels let down by women’s studies, believing it also 
to be part of these “traditional paradigms”, so maybe she felt she had to remind her 
women’s studies lecturers, too. 

Eileen: 

Like Sally’s, Eileen’s essay title for her communications studies assignment also 
asked her to concentrate on the work of a man. The title is “Goffman and social 
interaction”. In her assignment, Eileen described Goffman’s work and, although she 
gave two illustrative examples from a novel, both focussed on male experience. 
However, Eileen appeared to be irritated by the task she has been set. It was clear 
from her interview that she objected to having to always work from the ideas of men 
who she felt have no relationship to women’s experiences. In her conclusion, Eileen 
stated that Goffman’s views are “based on his own perceptions as a white middle- 
class man”. She criticised Goffman’s use of the generic ‘he’ and his “assumed 
gender unspecificity”, and went on to state that she does not feel that his writing is 
“representative of women”. 



Kate and Susie: 
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Both Kate and Susie let me see two assignments each from education studies. One 
of Kate’s assignments has asked her to consider the policy of “parental choice” in 
schools. Her feedback sheet is far from supportive or encouraging. Her lecturer 
comments “I thought this a tedious and over descriptive piece”. There is, he says, an 
“over-reliance” on a television programme. Kate had chosen to discuss a serious 
‘Cutting Edge’ documentary which “looked at the issue of parental choice and 
showed a variety of examples of its inadequacies”. She devotes a little under 300 of 
her 2,000 words to this discussion. Kate achieved 52% for this work, and 51% for 
her second piece of work from education studies. 

Like Kate, Susie also produced an education studies assignment on “parental 
choice”. In his feedback, the lecturer - far from calling Susie by name - referred to 
“this student”. He was critical of her use of personal experience in the essay and 
stated that “an academic essay must go beyond that”. In a 2,000 word essay, Susie 
has included about 150 words deriving from personal experience. She has given one 
example of the issue of parental choice as a parent, and one example of her visit to a 
school to illustrate the school as a “market place”. Susie achieved 50%, with the 
comment that her work was “superficial” and “unreflective”. The feedback sheet 
contains a range of criteria (structure, introduction, conclusion, etc) including one 
for “balancing own experience with literature”, but the lecturer has written “n/a” by 
it. In her feedback comments, the lecturer adds “you seem to have made little use of 
the approach taken in the lecture”, suggesting perhaps that Susie should have relied 
on this received knowledge. 

Susie fares much better in her women’s studies assignment, achieving 62% for a 
“well written ... and interesting essay”. This essay is centred on her personal 
experience of women’s sport, which she describes as dominating her life for the past 
six years. She links some articles with her own experiences and changing views, 
and shows how her engagement with a traditional ‘male’ sport, coupled with her 
engagement with feminism, has enabled her to challenge traditional stereotypes. 

9. DIFFERENTLY ACADEMIC? 

There seem to be some differences between women’s studies and other subjects in 
the setting, marking and evaluation of assignments. During one of her first year 
interviews, Eileen had said that work in women’s studies offers more scope for 
individuality, style and creativity. Clearly this was something that appeared to be 
awarded in the women’s studies assessed work. In their second year interviews, 
half-way through their degrees, I asked what the students thought was meant by that; 
whether they felt the same; and how this compared with their other subjects. 

By the second year, Eileen was less convinced that there was room for 
individuality in women’s studies, “because we all work under the restraints of the 
assessment, so you are governed to some extent”. Individuality for Eileen was about 
personal expression, something which she felt unable to do in her second subject, 
communication studies, where there was also “not much creativity”. However, 
despite her enthusiasm during her first year for the scope for individual expression 
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that women’s studies offered, she now saw this as not ‘academic’, and said that she 
“would benefit more from doing academic work ... I want to do academic subjects”. 

Lin gave a positive response to this question. Creativity for her was about 
developing a politicised energy which comes through women’s studies. In literature, 
interestingly, “you have to think of the writing, so you can’t be creative, it can’t give 
you energy”. Kate also noted differences between her two subjects. The creativity 
of women’s studies for her was to do with discovering ways to express her “own 
individual point of view... having the chance ... to express my own individual 
voice”. This was something she has not been able to do in the past and, whilst “it’s 
had trouble coming out at times”, at least women’s studies is giving her the 
opportunity to try. As for her second subject (education studies), is there any scope 
there? “No, definitely not!”. 

For Sally, there is “a lot more freedom in women’s studies”. There is, she said, 
more scope for freedom and self-expression because “it’s about us ... about finding 
part of you ... it’s about women’s world”. This differs from third world studies, 
where “there’s really not much scope” as “you’re learning about economics and 
things”. Alison felt that women’s studies “certainly” offers individuality, “because it 
draws so heavily ... on personal experience”. She also felt that it offers creativity, as 
“it validates your opinions of the world from a woman’s perspective ... I’ve 
discovered creativity this year”. Winnie noted differences between her two 
subjects. She laughed when I asked about third world studies, where her essays “are 
all based on references”, and there is no room for individuality or style. Women’s 
studies, on the other hand, is “about what you feel” and offers individuality 
(“definitely”), style (“yes”) and creativity (“yes, definitely). 

Clearly, many of the women had some sympathy for the view that there is a 
creative aspect to women’s studies, which for most of them was to do with self- 
expression, a feeling that their experiences are validated and relevant, and finding a 
‘voice’. Again, for the majority of students, this differed from their other subjects, 
where there is little opportunity for such creativity. The perceived differences 
between subjects could be accounted for by Joan’s suggestion that most of the 
learning at university is “men’s studies”, although she does not think many of the 
younger students would realise this. 

Despite the high esteem most of the students have for the creativity of women’s 
studies, there was a strong view that both inside and outside the university, it is not 
valued as a subject area. Winnie was constantly having to “laugh and joke” at the 
continual comments that women’s studies is “about sewing and that sort of thing”. 
However, she could no longer laugh when a male colleague told her that women’s 
studies is “a lot of old lesbians sitting around discussing issues”. In one phrase, 
older women, lesbians and women’s studies as an academic subject were all 
devalued. 

Kate said women’s studies had allowed for her “personal growth and the 
recognition of other women, and lesbian issues”. Kate felt she has “developed 
stronger and stronger in women’s studies”, both in terms of personal growth, and in 
academic study. Her marks have been high, and she found she was able to make 
“good use of personal experience, analysis and theory”. Despite this, within the 
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university “women’s studies is looked on as a funny degree” and “careers officers 
don’t recognise (its) strength”. Women’s studies, she feels, “is misrepresented”, and 
“people don’t understand. They pass judgement”, referring to women’s studies 
students as “bolshy feminists”. 

Sharon felt that the value of women’s studies as a degree “depends on what 
you’re offering it towards”. If it is just to obtain “letters”, then it serves its purpose, 
and it would be welcomed in applying for work concerned with “training and stuff 
around equal opportunities ... But if you wanted to go into law ...!”- Sharon left her 
sentence unfinished - there was no need for her to add anything else. 

Zoe was the only student who did not personally value women’s studies. She 
told me that her partner: 

doesn’t like it, because he thinks I’m on one of these feminist crusades - ‘you can’t tell 
me what to do’, like ... (He) thinks I’ve changed ... but not for the better, like ‘you 
can ’t tell me what to do ’ and everything like that. 

This is not a view shared by Zoe, who did not think she had changed and rejected 
being called ‘feminist’: “I think women and men should be equal ... (and) feminism 
is about women being higher”. Zoe said that “you’re laughed at if you do women’s 
studies really”, and this was as true inside the university as it was outside. Indeed, 
even within the university, staff such as careers advisers ask “well, what’s women’s 
studies?”. Sharon too was not sure if the university values women’s studies, but 
was certain that outside the university women’s studies holds “no value”. 

If women’s studies is devalued, “laughed at” and misunderstood, it should not 
seem surprising if at times students felt that rather than feminist scholarship showing 
universities how to be differently academic, the academy is teaching women’s 
studies to conform. By the end of their third year in a women’s studies programme 
some of the students were expressing disappointment with women’s studies itself, 
seeing it as part of the ‘male’ university. For several of the women, this 
disappointment came largely from the expectations that both women’s studies and 
feminist theory have helped them to consider, and which they felt have not been 
fulfilled. They were told that women’s studies can and does do things differently 
from conventional disciplines, but they felt in fact this is not the case. This was 
articulated with some passion by Sharon: 

The boredom of having to submit assignments as evidence of learning, and the 
bureaucracy, have been disappointing. I think I have actually resented that quite a bit. 

I have found that the women ’s studies department has been - and obviously it is part of 
the establishment ... - they have to work within that as far as I know - but I have seen 
many many instances where their ethos hasn’t been brought in ... I think there’s one 
part of the ethos of women ’s studies which was about challenging the status quo. Well, 

I know ... that you can’t challenge everything, but a lot of things are simple and they 
haven ’t been done ... not enough is done to raise awareness of women ’s studies. 

This disappointment with women’s studies was repeated by Lin. Whilst there was a 
long pause when I ask her about her greatest pleasure, she responded immediately to 
my question about her greatest disappointment. She has, she said, “some 
disappointments in women’s studies” and with the “narrowness of the academic 
thing”, including “the way they teach, the structure, the lecture”. There are some 
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issues “that the academic world concentrates on” which women’s studies gets “taken 
up with”. 

Following her move from women’s studies to a single honours law degree, Toni 
said that although law is seen as a more academic subject, it is just a “memory game 
... you put the facts in and remember them and regurgitate them”. Toni said how 
much she gained from her women’s studies unit, and said that she did not believe 
that any one of her subjects had been more academic than the others - they are, in 
her words that I have taken for the title of this book, differently academic. 

Toni described her original women’s studies unit as the one where “I probably 
learned the most ... I think that one was probably the most fulfilling”. Flowever, she 
did not believe that the university holds women’s studies in very high esteem, 
believing that it values law the most highly. This is even more true of the world 
outside, where she met very different reactions: when she tells people she is 
studying law “their whole attitude changes ... it’s really weird the way the world 
perceives what sort of person you are as to what you study”. People, she said, 
assume she is intelligent when she says she is studying law, and that she must have 
been a feminist (“I’m not”) when she was studying women’s studies. 

Although Eileen valued both her subjects, she did not “think the university does 
value them equally ... I don’t think women’s studies has a very good name”. She 
believes that the university will always operate “a branch of elitism” and value 
“historically traditional subjects”. Winnie said she had become more political, 
broadening her outlook and enabling her to see differing perspectives. She “warms” 
to the teaching in women’s studies more than she did to the “political, economic and 
theoretical perspective” of third world studies. However, she immediately said that 
women’s studies is analytical as well, giving examples where she has had to 
consider a range of issues and draw them together (“that’s analytical isn’t it?”). 
Winnie concluded that both her subjects “use critical analysis, but in different 
ways”. 

At the end of their third year, I again asked the women to compare the 
‘academic’ nature of women’s studies with the other subjects they are studying. 
They now tended to see women’s studies as more academic than they had done in 
their first year. Winnie said that “women’s studies is an academic subject, but 
within its own sphere”. In women’s studies: 

you’re discussing ... the deepest thoughts of a human being. In third world studies, 
you ’re discussing theories. 

However, Winnie was concerned that women’s studies is not recognised 
generally as an academic subject, and that this might work to her detriment when she 
tries to find paid work: “in the outside world ... are they going to recognise my 
degree?”. 

Sharon feels that women’s studies “can be as academic as you like. It’s part of 
the requirement to show a degree of understanding of the theories and integrating 
them”. However, it is “true that other departments wouldn’t recognise it as 
academic”. Toni, too, thought that “women’s studies is not recognised as academic” 
and “that’s a shame”. She said that she has come to learn 
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how differently academic you can be - there 's the academic that is law and there ’ s the 
academic that is ‘what do you think? ’ which ... / think ... should be seen as academic. 

When I asked Kate whether women’s studies is an ‘academic’ subject, she said: 

Well, I like academic now, actually! I like theory! I never thought I’d say that ... I do 
think it’s an academic subject - I really do ... it is definitely academic ... The way I’ve 
learned to be academic in women ’s studies I can transfer across to another subject. 

Eileen, too, “would certainly say it is academic”. In her first year there was a 
concentration on journals and arts, and she does not “really see that as academic”, 
but “by the third year it’s certainly on a par with other subjects ...it’s more or less on 
set lines, so there’s more emphasis on theory”. Although there are third year 
women’s studies units that focus on arts projects, and on auto/biography, Eileen saw 
these as academic because “there were set theories to follow”. 

Zoe was not sure about the academic nature of women’s studies. Elowever, she 
did know that “it is not as academic” as education studies, which has “got a point to 
it, like when you’ve finished your degree, if you go out and say ‘I’ve got a degree in 
education’ you know, it’s recognised”. Interestingly, education studies is not one of 
Zoe’s additional subjects: it is the area of study undertaken by her (male) partner 
that she described as academic and valuable. 

As she had from the outset, at the end of her degree Lin still saw literature as 
more academic than women’s studies. Literature is more “about the abstract and has 
less to do with what’s happening every day, and women’s studies has more to do 
with personal experience”. However, she has increasingly placed less personal 
value on the ‘academic’, and does not “think it is good”, as “sometimes academic is 
too far away from personal experience, from people’s lives”. She would like to see 
something called academic that is about personal experience that is also analysed 
and theorised. Indeed, women’s studies does do this: 

Women ’s studies has a lot of analysis and sometimes it is quite abstract, and we need 
that, we need the theory to analyse, otherwise we don ’t have a tool to understand what 
we have experienced, but we need the experience as a basis, the foundation, and also we 
need the theory to analyse it, to go into deeper understanding. Sometimes women’s 
studies is quite abstract I think. 

However, in universities, women and men do not get the same opportunities. This, 
said Lin, is 

mainly to do with the way academic is structured. I mean, loads of books are written by 
men from men ’s points of view. I mean if you read a piece of work you have to think 
like a man, and the women ’s experiences is not a way of thinking through all these texts, 
books, so I think in this way have an advantage, and I think men kind of put their own 
point of view into this, into their study ... To a large degree ... women have to think like 
man. This knowledge is constructed in a man ’s way and the society, the world, is seen 
through a man ’s eyes, so you have to think of this. 

It is clear that thinking like a man is what makes a subject academic for many of us: 
for women’s studies students no less than the university or the wider world. When 
the students first embark on their degrees and encounter different ways of being 
academic, they find it hard to recognise or value alternative ways of learning, 
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teaching and assessment. They often believe what they are told - that other subjects 
are more ‘academic’, and that women’s studies is a soft option for “bolshy 
feminists”. It is not a real subject. 

Despite this, however, there is a great deal in women’s studies that they value. 
They see it is connecting to their lives, as part of their lifelong learning, and as 
enabling them to engage in considered and critical analysis of what has structured 
their gendered experiences. 

They often consider their second subjects to be distant, ‘theoretical’ and to bear 
no relationship to their lives. However, although they find these second subjects 
difficult and abstract, a regurgitation of facts, and like being at school, it is these 
very concepts that also make the subjects ‘academic’. 



10. CONCLUSION 

As the women progressed through their degrees, several of them came to recognise 
that there are ways to be differently academic. Nevertheless, some of the women 
felt ultimately disappointed with women’s studies. Having been told that it is 
possible to be “differently academic”, they felt let down when they came to see 
women’s studies as just another university subject, conforming to the same 
definitions of ‘academic’ as other subjects. In the end, they asked, does even 
women’s studies fall back into the belief that the way to be academic is to see the 
academy through male eyes? 

Clearly one way to enable women to fully participate in higher education is to 
enable them to see the academic as belonging to them; to recognise themselves as 
academic, as full members of higher educational institutions. To do this, institutions 
need to consider a range of ways to encourage active and participatory learning, to 
make subjects relevant to the lives of their students, and to see higher education as 
part of a process of lifelong learning. This means taking account of a range of 
issues, including social class and other differences. It also means taking gender 
issues seriously, and offering more opportunities to women than the opportunity to 
think like a man. Academic subjects need to move beyond their focus on male lives 
and male experiences. Joan Eveline (1998) suggests that instead of focussing on 
female disadvantage in education, it is more fruitful to name male advantage. The 
marking out of male territory, she says is “a crucial element in the normalizing of 
male privilege”. Men’s interests are taken to be the only ones which exist, 
“marginalising women by shaping that exclusion as normal” (Eveline, 1998, 
pl78/9). As I argued in chapter 2, even critical and liberatory pedagogies normalise 
male experience. 

For many women, the only place where their own interests exist is within 
women’s studies, where they can find their individuality, creativity and style. 
Several of the women I interviewed believe that women’s studies has lived up to its 
claim to be academically different. It is not just that they recognise that they have 
been learning to analyse and theorise, that women’s studies is academic, but that 
they have come to differently value being academic for themselves, and are now 
able to refer to themselves as academic. These women no longer have to think like a 
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man: they are left in no doubt that women’s studies is valuable, political, challenging 
and an academic subject. 

However, it is not enough for women’s studies alone to remain differently 
academic. The very vast majority of women at university do not study women’s 
studies. Instead, they currently engage in constructions of ‘academic’ which value 
and represent men’s studies. Until the transformative action of feminist pedagogy is 
carried forward into the academy as a whole, women’s studies will remain 
academically different; and until the academy is prepared to name not just male 
advantage, but the privileged male advantage, marginalised groups will continue to 
be shaped by exclusion. Constructions of ‘academic’ need to be disrupted, pointing 
to a future where higher educational institutions recognise and value a diversity of 
ways of being differently academic. 




CHAPTER 5 



RESEARCHING AND TEACHING IN THE ACADEMY 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In the last chapter I explored ways in which women’s studies offers opportunities to 
be ‘differently academic’ and argued that in order to integrate lifelong learning into 
the academy a diversity of ways of being academic needs to be recognised and 
valued. In this chapter I will continue to ask whether women’s studies and feminist 
pedagogy and research can challenge traditional academic structures. In doing so, I 
move my discussion from undergraduate students to feminist teachers and 
researchers, drawing on detailed interviews with women’s studies lecturers, as well 
as my own experiences as teacher and researcher. I evaluate the position of women 
in teaching and research in higher education, with a particular emphasis on teaching 
women’s studies and engaging in feminist research. In calling these sections 
‘researching women’ and ‘teaching women’, I indicate that I am considering 
teaching and research both of and by women. Whilst I will show that many women 
are keen to transcend the boundaries of more traditional academic research and 
teaching, I argue that the work of women academics remain undervalued, with 
severe effects on career opportunities and development. This has been an issue for 
many women, including myself. Feminist teachers and researchers can often find 
them(our)selves isolated in the academy, and gender issues are not always taken 
seriously. 

I begin by drawing on extracts from a diary I kept whilst researching my own 
PhD during the 1990s. By choosing to use my diary extracts in this consideration of 
feminist research, I am outlining some of my personal decisions and reactions, and 
showing my research as an ongoing and dynamic process that continued through and 
beyond the PhD. In addition, I am drawing on these diary extracts as an additional 
research resource, using my own autobiographical focus to discuss a range of issues 
regarding feminist research. 
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2. RESEARCHING WOMEN 



The (occasional) diary of a PhD student 
Early 1993: 

Initial considerations of registering for a PhD. The reasons are complicated. I need to 
do something for myself again. I want to write. I need to write. I could try a variety of 
forms, and yet I choose a PhD. Why? 

I can justify it to myself and others in terms of advancing my career. It 's OK to spend 
the time, the money, the personal resources, to take ‘time out ’from family life, if it ’s for 
a career, rather than for ‘me ’. Is this a gender issue? 

I do, in any case, want to advance my career, and it seems I won ’t be able to do this 
without a PhD. My non-traditional c.v. works against me. Is this a gender issue? 

I need to choose an area of work that ’s important to me. More than that, I need an area 
I can feel passionate about. A PhD isn ’t just a means to an end. I need to feel I can be 
crusading, that what I will research, write, will make a difference. To me? Other 
women? Is this a gender issue? 

Inspiration comes - as all my best inspiration does - in the bath, a place to float, relax, 
let the mind drift free. Moments float over and around me. 

A recent moment. I have had an ongoing debate of late - sometimes heated - with a 
colleague, about how we mark essays on a course we co-teach. She has said that in 
order to gain higher marks essays have to be objective, detached, citing evidence of 
eminent (male) authorities to claim validity. I prefer to see some acknowledgement of 
subjectivity, inclusion of experiential writing, an attempt to get personally involved in 
ideas. My colleague states that it is the lack of science in my background that makes me 
unable to recognize good academic writing as well as she can. Is this a gender issue? 

Another moment. In another course, I choose to focus a single one hour session on 
language on the work of three feminist writers - Dale Spender, Audre Lorde and bell 
hooks. I speak for a short time, give out some readings, and ask the group (the vast 
majority of whom are women) to discuss the issues in groups. I then ask for feedback. 
A man jumps up, demanding - in a loud voice - to know why I am giving the class ‘this 
feminist rubbish ’. Why, he asks, am I trying to indoctrinate them with my radical ideas. 

I take a deep breath. I tell him I am surprised that as we are so near the end of the 
course, no-one has complained that the only theorists we had discussed before that 
afternoon were male. I tell him that it is my job to open up new ideas and challenges to 
people. I tell him that the purpose of group work is to share ideas with other people. 
Other women begin to speak. They say how exciting they have found the new ideas in 
the three texts. They start to engage in a debate on gender and language. The session 
is over almost before it has begun. Several women follow me out into the corridor. 
They all say, in varying ways, “I didn 't like to say anything in the session, but 
They tell me how affirming they have found the texts. In particular, the small group of 
Black women who follow me out tell me how marginalised they had felt before this 
afternoon. All the women say they did not have the ‘courage ’ to speak in the large 
lecture room, especially as they perceived the man as ‘aggressive ’ and ‘threatening ’. 
But they thank me for letting them see the texts, and ask what else they can read. I go 
home exhausted. 
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I know what I want to research. I need to consider women in higher education. On 
what terms are women admitted to university? On what terms are we ‘allowed’ to stay 
and participate? On what terms do we have to present and submit our work? My 
journey has begun. 

Here then we have some key issues in considering feminist research 
methodology: the social construction of gender and women’s experiences at the 
centre of my work; the positioning of self within the research; the intersection of 
‘race’ with gender; and an early consideration of the active processes of research as 
a ‘journey’ (see eg Maynard and Purvis, 1994; Letherby, 1999; Hughes, 2002). 

Although I was determined to include a strong element of women’s voices in my 
research, I became aware that the most powerful voice was my own, mediating the 
voices of the women who gave part of themselves to me in their interviews, and left 
their voices in my hands, with no further say in how I re -present them. As Jane 
Ribbens and Rosalind Edwards (1998) have shown, there is an additional dilemma 
in the different power relations that are involved in the researcher’s voice located in 
(feminist) academic language, and the voices of the women being researched. This 
was an issue explored earlier by Beverly Skeggs (1994) in considering her own PhD. 
She was concerned that doctoral work requires a language that made her work 
inaccessible to the women with whom she was working: “I was writing for an entry 
ticket into academia. The doctorate was my apprenticeship” (Skeggs, 1994, p86). I 
was certainly aware that I was using these women to enable me to obtain my PhD. 
However, I hoped that by working with women’s studies students the language I was 
using and my engagement with feminist ideas would be accessible to them. 
Nevertheless, the interpretation is mine alone. 

Interpretation is of course a central part of the research process. Although 
feminist research is grounded in women’s experiences, focussing on the experience 
alone is not enough (see Marnard and Purvis, 1994). It is for the researcher to 
explain, analyse, and theorise those experiences. Kelly Coate Bignell (1996) 
considers her own control over the final interpretation of her interviewees’ words, 
although she thinks this “control” can be mitigated through adopting what she calls 
“certain feminist methods” and I would call feminist research methodology. She 
says that the feminist researcher should answer her interviewees’ questions honestly; 
give feedback on the project; and undertake a “reflective identification” with those 
she interviews (p322). I certainly aimed to do all three of those. However, she also 
suggests that the feminist interviewer should “attempt to create a nonhierarchical 
atmosphere between the researcher and the researched” (p322), and whilst I agree 
the attempt, I do think this is more complex: 

September 1995 

Where should the interviews take place? The only room available to me is my office, 
clearly a lecturer’s room, with my name on the door. That will undoubtedly alter the 
relationship, set up particular dynamics, power relations, before the interviews even 
begins. I’ll place chairs facing each other, and won ’t be seen behind a desk, but 
nevertheless ... 

However, I did not always perceive myself as the person with power: 
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October 1996 



The student who arrives today walks into my room with confidence, from her walk to 
her body language to her accent. I immediately feel intimidated, hear my voice grow 
quieter, less sure. How does she feel, I wonder? Does she feel that I am in a more 
powerful position that her? Is she feeling just like I am? Or not? 

I was of course also located in other relationships whilst undertaking this research, 
as a student in a PhD programme: 



February 14 1994 

Valentine ’s Day! My first meeting with my prospective supervisors. I am very nervous. 

Arrive early. Keep checking that I know where the room is. I go in. Three people I 
don ’t know - three academics who might find me out. Everyone is asking me questions. 
They get excited. Their enthusiasm panics me. I’m scared they ’ll ‘take over’ my work. 
But I don ’t like to say so. 

March 23 1995 



Research degree committee meets. This is some sort of secret society to which I am not 
admitted and which I know little about. I do know that they turn down lots of 
applications, or ask for extensive revision (at least I think I do, or is this just a rumour 
to add to the power and mystique?). I know that it ’s likely to contain people who care 
nothing for feminist research or feminist ideas. I can only wait. 

But, as I also recorded that day, my proposal did get through and once again I was 
“on my way”, and ready to start giving serious consideration to my research design, 
and keen to get going with my empirical research. 

The interviewees for my research were self-selecting, which of course carries 
with it its own issues. The women might be unrepresentative of the group as a 
whole. They might, for instance, be more confident, or have some already identified 
interest in the research topic, or they might be women who do not like to say ‘no’, or 
who are keen to help other women in their work. It would also not be possible to 
ensure a representative group, although this might not be possible even if I was 
selecting the interviewees: 



September 1995: 

I consider the need to have different representations in the interview group, in terms of 
differences between women - differences perhaps of age, of ethnicity, of sexuality, of 
dis/ability. And yet there doesn ’t seem to be any way I can ensure this happens. How 
can I say “I would like a lesbian to volunteer for this group! ”? We ’ll just have to see 
what happens. 

But self- selection might also have its benefits, and I was hoping that if the women 
readily volunteered, this might also mean that they would be more likely to continue 
working with me. This in the end turned out to be a false hope: 

October /November 1995 



I start my interviews. I am a feminist researcher. I am sensitive to the needs of other 
women, and the demands on their lives. I know how difficult it can be to fit in ever more 
demands - the demands I am making of their time. I am sympathetic to this. Indeed, I 
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can empathize. I am a woman, a student, a worker, a mother, a daughter, myself. I 
know some of them may be nervous, may worry about what they have got themselves 
into. Again, I empathize. I have felt that too, many times. 

Time after time interviewees do not turn up. For the majority of women, I have to 
arrange at least three interview dates before I get to see them. Normally, they do not let 
me know if they can ’t make an interview. I give up hours of my time, rushing to get to 
university between other jobs because the time suits them, only to be let down. I am 
extremely irritated. 

Mostly, when I finally manage to contact them they say ‘sorry, I forgot ’. I smile and say 
that’s OK, I’m very grateful to you for participating in the interviews, for giving up your 
time, don ’t worry, these things happen, let ’s rearrange the date. I hope they can ’t sense 
my gritted teeth, or the tension behind the smile. 

In discussing the processes of her own research, Ann Phoenix also describes the 
multiple unapologetic broken appointments. She says, however, that this was not 
indicative of the interviewees’ (un)willingness to engage in the research project: 
“The reasons for such high rates of broken appointments included the circumstances 
in which the women lived’’ (Phoenix, 1994, p51). Feminist research is located in the 
lived realities of women’s lives; the researcher’s as well as the researched: 

Christmas 1995: 



I spend some of the holiday transcribing the tapes. It’s more time-consuming than I’d 
thought. I spend some of the holiday thinking about the next set of interviews - I’ll have 
to start getting letters out in January. I spend some of the holiday preparing for my 
next seminar paper. I spend some of the holiday reading, putting together ideas, 
preparing for the next chapter. I spend some of the holiday marking, and some of the 
holiday in lesson preparation, and some of the holiday in shopping, and some of the 
holiday in cleaning, and some of the holiday in cooking. Is ‘holiday ’ the right word? 

The personal is indeed political. Women’s lives are multi-faceted and fragmented. 
This is as true for women researchers and for women who are being researched. In 
her consideration of Gendered Education, Sandra Acker (1994) considers six core 
assumptions in feminist research, one of which is to show that the personal is 
political. In addition, feminist research, she says, aims to show an awareness of 
women’s injustices; to improve women’s lives; to highlight the centrality of women; 
to replace existing knowledges; to consider the position of the researcher and the 
researched. Other researchers have highlighted additional components of feminist 
research. Ann Phoenix, in describing her own research processes, suggests that a 
consideration of feminist research methodology needs to take account of power 
relations; the question of giving ‘voice’; and difference (Phoenix 1995). Perhaps one 
of the most central components of a feminist methodology, however, is the 
engagement with research as praxis, bringing about change in women’s lives. 
Feminist research, interwoven as it is with feminist theory, is political - it is 
inevitably about understanding and ultimately transforming the conditions and 
realities of women’s lives. Like feminist pedagogy, feminist research can be a 
radical and liberatory force for both researched and researcher (see e.g. Law, 1990). 
In her consideration of feminist perspectives on empowering research 
methodologies, Patti Lather (1995) shows how feminist efforts to create empowering 
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research designs can help an exploration of both research as praxis and research as 
self-reflexive practice. Through my consideration here of feminist research, 
including the exploration of my diary, I have considered both of these areas. 

Throughout my PhD research, I located myself as a feminist researcher, although 
Shulamit Reinharz warns that such location can be dangerous. Voices which are 
viewed as radical can find themselves driven from the academy (Reinharz, 1992, 
p247). This is not a debate that stays removed from the realities of my work - it is 
an integral part of it: 



April 1996 

I receive a phone call asking me if I would present a seminar paper next month, with a 
suggested title of “Feminist approach to higher education ”. Thankful that I don 'tyet 
have to give it any more thought, I agree. 

May 1996 

I have to prepare for the seminar. It seemed a good idea at the time, but what does 
feminist approach to higher education ’ mean? There are many feminist approaches to 
higher education. Where should I begin? I think of this diary. I am a feminist. I 
certainly have a feminist approach to higher education, and the personal is political. 
We could think about my initial considerations in deciding to start researching a PhD; 
of women ’s location in the private and its relationship to the public; or of patriarchal 
structures and claims of ownership of knowledge; or we could even think about this 
seminar - of my locating myself as a feminist; of my locating myself in the seminar title; 
of presenting a seminar as a diary extract; or trying to break conventional ways of 
being ‘academic’. 

May 15 1996 

The seminar is tomorrow. I decide to go for it. To read part of my diary for my 
seminar presentation. But will it work, or will there be a horrified silence? 

May 16 1996 

I decide not to go for it. Waking up early I decide it is too dangerous. The seminar 
group will never accept a diary as a serious paper. It will fall flat, and so will I. I will 
give the paper I have already given elsewhere on feminist theory. Much safer. 

May 16 1996 - later 

Safer! The whole seminar is awful. Feminist theory does not count as theory at all, nor 
does feminist research, therefore my whole paper, my whole PhD, is negated. I can ’t 
get further into any discussion of the issues, because I can ’t get beyond this point. Nor, 
it seems, do women count. There is much nudging, knowing looks, amongst many of the 
men. “Women are trying to take over the world”. “If this is the future, thank God for 
patriarchy! ”. “ When women rule they rule as tyrants! ”. What about proper theory?; 
what about proper research?; they seem to scream at me. 

I escape, thankful that I brought a friend and colleague with me. I need coffee, and 
carrot cake, and support. She gives them all to me. I feel strengthened: all my beliefs 
about constructions of knowledge have been confirmed at that seminar, and I am strong 
and resolute in knowing the importance and centrality of feminist research and theory. 
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However, believing in the centrality of feminist research and theory does not 
often aid academic acceptance in higher education although, as Diana Leonard 
(2001) shows, many women PhD students - not just feminists - find themselves 
isolated in the academy. As I will go on to explore, women, whether working as 
PhD students, researchers or as lecturers, suffer discrimination in an academy in 
which the odds are stacked up against us. Women who are teaching in or 
researching gender issues can find their work either devalued or entirely ignored. At 
one institution where I lectured, for instance, my work was excluded from a 
departmental book on higher education because “Sue’s interests are in gender, which 
is not relevant to the topic”! Feminist research, based in women’s lives and 
women’s experiences, is often not counted in the academy as ‘real’ research, and 
teaching and research located in women’s studies becomes even more problematic in 
the hunt for jobs and / or promotion. 

Although teaching and research are not of course two separate and dichotomous 
parts of the academy, at the heart of the structures of many academic institutions 
today is the question of research. Power is often in the hands of those who attract 
research money, and who are considered to be highly valuable assets as active 
researchers whose work - in Britain at least - is being included in the Research 
Assessment Exercise (RAE) 1 . Established researchers are being offered posts and 
research money on the strength of their contributions to the RAE. Although not 
entirely the case, this tends to be men, who hold the vast majority of senior research 
and senior lecturer posts. This enables senior male academics to determine what 
counts as ‘good research’, and I argue here that what determines ‘good research 
practice’ is guided by a male academic culture and institutional discrimination 
against women. It is of no surprise that feminist research carries little esteem and 
attracts little money within higher educational institutions. And it is not just 
feminist research that suffers. Whether feminist or not, women are less likely to do 
PhDs than men, are likely to be earning less than men, less likely to be on permanent 
contracts, and less likely to be in senior positions. It is, then, perhaps of little 
surprise that women are also less likely to have our work submitted to the Research 
Assessment Exercise. Why, though, is this? 

One explanation is that women are more likely to engage in interdisciplinary 
research than are men and surveys have shown that women are more likely to focus 
on interdisciplinary projects. This holds true across all disciplines (with the one 
exception of engineering science). However, the Research Assessment Exercise is 
one which is based within disciplines and subject areas, and women’s propensity for 
interdisciplinary work might well be an issue here. It is, though, difficult to know 
the extent to which this causes the lack of recognition of women’s work. However, 
what is clear is that traditionally male dominated subjects like clinical medicine, 



1 The main purpose of the Research Assessment Exercise (RAE) in the UK is to enable the higher 
education funding bodies to selectively distribute public funds for research. Institutions conducting the 
research judged to be of the highest quality receive a larger proportion of the available grant, with ‘high 
quality’ dependent on how much of the work is considered of national or international levels of 
excellence. 
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engineering and the physical sciences receive disproportionately large allocations of 
funding under the Exercise. Additionally, for the 2001 Exercise, only one quarter of 
the RAE panel members were women, and panels Chaired by men were responsible 
for 90% of the RAE funding. 

One key issue for women academics is the effects of maternity leave in their 
submissions to the RAE. In the Research Assessment Exercise which took place in 
1996, there were no mechanisms for determining how, or even if, maternity leave 
should be taken into account in submissions to the Exercise. As a result, women’s 
research output could be deemed inadequate, with no considerations given to the 
time in which the academic was absent on maternity leave, and unable to submit 
publications. Indeed, women academics found themselves faced with the decision to 
either continue to publish ‘high quality’ work, regardless of their maternity leave, or 
to risk being left out of their institution’s submission, with serious consequences for 
future career chances. Others, though, were not faced with such a choice: it was in 
many cases the institution itself which made the decision, pressurising staff to 
continue researching and writing throughout their maternity leave of absence. 
Clearly as it is only women who can take maternity leave, this represents 
discrimination. 

In the 2001 Exercise, things looked little better: 

Of the 60 panels, only 12 have attempted to incorporate maternity leave as a 
determining factor in research productivity, and these range from considering maternity 
leave as a factor significantly affecting individual contribution, to considering maternity 
leave as one of a number of unusual or exceptional circumstances (Phillips, 2000, pi 3). 

However, partly as a result of submissions by the Association of University 
Teachers (AUT), the guidelines for the 2001 Research Assessment Exercise were 
reconsidered, and in Spring 2000 AUTwoman was able to report on its front page 
"Breakthrough on RAE guidelines”. These guidelines now state: 

The situation of staff who have taken maternity leave or other career breaks, who hold 
part-time contracts, who are disabled, or who have been absent for long periods through 
illness (where this is indicated by higher education institutions) will be taken into 
account in reaching overall judgements of quality where it is indicated in submissions 
(AUTwoman, 2000) 

This does, though, place the decision with the institution, not the individual. 
Women could still find that the institution has taken a decision on their submission 
(or non-submission) of work for the Exercise which works to their detriment. With 
an indication that needs to be made by the institution and not the individual, there 
will be many variations in practice that will effect women’s submissions differently. 
There is no requirement on the institution to make this information available, and 
little is yet known about the advice and guidance institutions will offer to those 
responsible for completing RAE returns. In addition, more information is needed 
about what is meant by ‘taken into account’. Will it be up to individual panels, for 
example, to determine what to take into account, and how? Whilst the selection of 
‘good research’ appears to be neutral or unbiased, it is clear that this is far from the 
case. It is biased against women both in terms of quantity (where women can be 
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hampered in their research and writing activities by maternity leave or care 
commitments) and in terms of quality (in the decisions that are made to return some 
individuals and not others as research active). In particular, as can be seen above, 
women can find themselves hindered if they focus on interdisciplinary work and 
qualitative research. 

In a dichotomous Exercise which labels academics as either research active or 
non-research active, women who do not have their work submitted stand little 
chance of success in promotions. With the odds stacked against women as 
researchers and academics, it is of little surprise that women are less likely that men 
to apply for research grants. A survey conducted by the Wellcome Trust into why 
more than three times more men than women apply for research grants addressed 
four questions (Lodger and Eley, 1998): 

• how often do women and men apply for grants? 

• does the university career affect grant-applying behaviour? 

• do women and men share the same workloads? 

• do attitudes towards making applications differ between the sexes? 

However, there were questions that the Wellcome Trust did not ask, such as whether 
short-term and possibly part-time contracts make it impossible to apply for grants; or 
whether universities are unlikely to support applications from staff in more junior 
positions. Tom Schuller states that it is, “ironic that staff defined as ‘researchers’ 
are for the most part marginal in status” (Schuller, 1995, p.5). However, it is not 
surprising to find that gender is often a defining feature in locating researchers as 
marginal or central, with many women being engaged as hourly paid researchers to 
support - often without acknowledgement - the high status research of men that leads 
to funding and career opportunities. 

One territory that men appeared to have claimed as their own, then, is the 
territory of research, leaving women situated in the field of teaching, and in lower 
paid, lower status jobs. The Bett Report, an Independent Review of Higher 
Education: Pay and Conditions, published in June 1999, highlighted the 
discrimination apparent against women academics in all areas of teaching, 
researching and job promotion. Whilst women are more likely than men to be in 
short-term contracts and to be in lower grade jobs, even when women and men are 
doing work of a similar nature, what the Bett Report highlighted for the first time in 
Britain is that men still earn considerably more than women do. In the worst cases, 
women academics are being paid up to £8,000 a year less than men in equivalent 
posts, although figures from NATFHE (National Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education) show that at one institution the average salary for men 
exceeds the average salary for women by £19,000 per year! However, even in 
nursing, the subject most dominated by women and where 70% of lecturers are 
female - men earn over £1,000 p.a. more than women in equivalent posts 
(MacLeod, 2000). This discrepancy exists throughout research and teaching. 
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3. TEACHING WOMEN 

The distinction between research and teaching is an interesting one. For many 
universities, research is the defining activity, enjoying a higher status than lecturing. 
It is coming to be seen as the ‘real’ work of universities, perhaps because it is 
through research activities that much university funding is derived. Indeed, the 1992 
Further and Higher Education Act separated out funding for research and funding 
for teaching and the 2003 White (policy) Paper, The Future of Higher Education, 
proposed a separation of teaching and research-led universities. Nevertheless, 
teaching continues to be devalued within higher education, and for many lecturers 
there is no aspect of their work that ranks higher than research, giving high self- 
esteem and a sense of achievement (Evans and Abbott, 1997) and the emphasis for 
promotion and career development is on a constant demand for research and 
published work. 

However, it is possible that this research culture will start to change, with 
different criteria being adopted for promotion into positions of seniority. Following 
the publication of the Dealing Report (1997), the Institute for Learning and 
Teaching in Higher Education (ILTHE) was set up, not only developing a system of 
qualifications for all lecturers, but recognising and awarding excellence in teaching. 
In 2002 the Cooke Report was published with recommendations from the Teaching 
Quality Enhancement Committee (TQEC) for a more integrated and strategic 
approach to quality enhancement. It proposed bringing together three existing 
agencies, including the ILTHE, into a new Academy for the Advancement of 
Learning and Teaching in Higher Education (eventually constituted in 2004), to 
support quality enhancement in higher education. The language of quality looms 
high in these discussions. It is debatable what ‘quality in teaching’ means in an 
academy which has become market led and vocationally based. 

The Institute for Learning and Teaching in Higher Education was set up to 
promote good practice throughout higher educational institutions, and to re-tum the 
emphasis to teaching. This could have been seen as a positive move for women 
lecturers, who often find our work more closely associated with teaching and 
learning than with research. Women, often concentrated in more junior positions, 
are more likely to have higher teaching workloads than men. Women are more 
likely than men, too, to spend time on administrative and pastoral work, and still 
take most of the domestic and childcare responsibilities at home, leaving less time 
for research activities. It could clearly benefit women if membership of the ILTHE 
means that the teaching we are doing is seen to carry more status and value, and 
maybe even attract higher salaries, as institutions recognise the worth of teaching as 
well as of research. Nevertheless, there was concern that the ILTHE could create an 
even wider gap between teaching and research, further damaging women who are 
more likely to be concentrated in teaching and are already discriminated against in 
the RAE. 

There were many arguments against the Institute for Learning and Teaching in 
Higher Education. There were concerns that universities would use membership as 
a way of avoiding a need to supply continuing professional development for staff 
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and yet still satisfy the recommendations of the Quality Assurance Agency. There 
was additionally concern that the ILTHE could create an even wider gap between 
teaching and research, and the Association of University Teachers has accused the 
ILTHE of using “appalling stereotypes” of female academics (Baty, 2000), with its 
initial training literature (since abolished) described as “absolutely inappropriate”: 

The training literature at the centre of the storm includes two sample applications forms 
advising how to get membership of the ILT. A fictional male lecturer’s application is 
given as an example of a successful applicant, while a female lecturer’s application is 
deemed unsuccessful. The woman is described ... as ‘a warm ... and slightly 
ephemeral person” . . . (whilst) the man is a “capable and innovative teacher”, 
contributing to . . . the research assessment exercise (Baty, 2000). 

It is clear that with teaching as well as with research it is male academics who 
are taken as the norm: ‘capable teachers’ who also contribute positively to the RAE, 
and who work competitively and individually in a market-led academy. Even 
initiatives which might appear to be positive for women in the academy can be 
appropriated. Writing in 1995, Helena Kennedy - a leading UK barrister and 
academic writer, and Chair of a government report into widening participation in 
further education - asks why there are fewer women than men at the top in higher 
education. In her article, she looks at the problematic opposition between equal 
opportunities policies and practices and the competitive and patriarchal system on 
which higher education institutions are based. She describes the ‘glass ceiling’ that 
women hit, which is even more problematic because it is so difficult to see. “One of 
the central components of the glass ceiling in academia is the mysterious and 
mystified ideal of an ungendered, disembodied and academic brilliance”, and yet the 
supposed neutrality of tests of excellence, Helena Kennedy says, is “fictional”, 
leading to a system where “one set of competitors - highly qualified female 
academics - never get off the starting blocks”. She states that “the undervaluing of 
women’s skills is central to their absence in the highest echelons” (Kennedy, 1995, 
pi 5), and the very conceptions of knowledge and excellence have to be challenged. 
And for working-class women, as Jacky Brine (1999) has shown, many do not even 
get as far as hitting against the glass ceiling which prevents so many middle-class 
women from succeeding in a man’s world. Instead, they cannot “break through the 
‘class ceiling’, the structures and processes that prevent working-class women from 
getting out of the cellar” (Brine, 1999, p2, see also chapter 3). These are very real 
issues for women teaching in the academy. 

In previous chapters I have drawn mainly on (undergraduate) student 
experiences. I now move on to develop some of the issues raised through detailed 
interviews with four teachers, all women’s studies lecturers. As with any group of 
women (albeit a very small group of four), the lecturers have differences between 
them, as well as similarities they share. In broad terms, the lecturers were the four 
key members of teaching staff in the women’s studies programme in question 
(excluding the head of the programme, a professor in women’s studies). The women 
then all held positions as lecturers within the women’s studies programme: two were 
employed full-time, whilst two worked part-time in women’s studies and part-time 
in other disciplines. Three of the four women identify as working-class, or of 
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working-class origins, and all are white. They have been working at the university 
in question for a varying number of years. I have here, for reasons of 
confidentiality, chosen to say little about the lecturers individually in terms of social 
class, age, sexuality etc. Nevertheless, these differences are issues which the 
lecturers discussed during the interviews, and which will be included more generally 
in my discussion. 

Although I chose to identify the students individually, through pseudonyms, I 
have here chosen to write the lecturers’ comments collectively rather than 
separately, again because of issues of confidentiality. Some of the lecturers said that 
their positions are well known within their department, and this alone might identify 
them. This was not such an issue with the students, who had all left the university 
by the time any of the interview material became public, and who all agreed to the 
use of pseudonyms. Although my collective and nameless writing up of the 
lecturers’ comments and views might appear to distance them and seems not to 
acknowledge them as individuals, this is not my intention. 

I started off the interviews by asking the lecturers what led them to a career in 
women’s studies. This turned out to be the wrong question, as none of the lecturers 
felt they had a career in women’s studies. For some of the lecturers their current job 
in women’s studies seemed a natural progression, for others it came about 
accidentally. Two of the lecturers came to women’s studies via what they described 
as their “career in teaching”. One of the lecturers came to women’s studies after an 
“identity crisis” in her own life. She sees the “kernel” of this as “the link between 
my self development and my development as a woman”. The fourth lecturer drifted 
into teaching as a mature student, “not knowing what else to do”, and started off by 
teaching in further education. Although she did not teach women’s studies within 
further education, most of her students were mature women, and she was left very 
much to design her own programmes, so “in some ways I was teaching women’s 
studies, and it was at that level very experientially based”. She initially “got into 
women’s studies (in higher education) ... by chance”, being introduced to it by a 
lecturer who was “sympathetic to women’s studies” and offered her some hourly 
paid work. 

This lecturer does not see her future “entirely within women’s studies” although 
it will “always be connected with gender”. This is partly because of her own 
developing interests, and she is starting to feel that “it would be a positive 
development” to move from women’s studies to gender studies, particularly at 
postgraduate level. Although she thinks there is a role for women’s studies, she 
thinks too that gender studies opens up more theoretical possibilities. In addition, 
much of the current teaching on women’s studies, where “people pour out their 
personal life ... is very intense” and difficult to teach - it “verges at times on 
therapy” - and it would be a relief “to be teaching something which doesn’t engage 
so much with the personal”. However, she also sees her future elsewhere “partly 
because I don’t know if women’s studies will survive, so it’s also a practical 
decision”. She prefers to think of career development in terms of higher education, 
rather than women’s studies. 
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The second lecturer who entered via a career in teaching started work initially as 
a school teacher and then also moved into further education. Although she was 
“interested in gender - it was a real passion”, and had been active as a feminist for 
many years, initially she had to take what work she could get. When she finally saw 
her present post advertised she thought “wow - this is a post made for me ... I just 
didn’t think there’d be a post like that!”. 

The third lecturer also came to women’s studies via other teaching, where she 
found that she was getting “an enormous amount of unwanted attention from the 
male staff because I was a young, pretty female”. This gave her a “crisis of 
confidence” about her teaching, feeling that she was no more than an object. In 
addition, she described how she “clawed my way up through bum jobs, building up 
my teaching until eventually I blackmailed my way into a full time job through a lot 
of political maneuvering”. Even then, in her last job, she felt that she was working 
in a hostile environment, all but “expelled” from her previous teaching position: 

forbidden by the incredibly patriarchal ... head of the ... department, who was 
absolutely horrified that I would set up ... a women-only non-hierarchical ... course, 
that he would have ...no control over. 

However, change is not easy. Even within women’s studies - where she is back to a 
fractional post - she feels disadvantaged “in an increasingly competitive academic 
environment” where no account is taken of her life outside the academy as a mother, 
and she is “not too confident of my job at the moment”. 

The fourth lecturer said she came to women’s studies through her interest in 
interdisciplinary work. She, too, “wouldn’t say (she has) a career in women’s 
studies”: indeed, she feels that she would not want one. She prefers to “work in 
different areas”, and use “different approaches”, and she thinks “about women’s 
studies as something I can take out into other areas of work”. Although this lecturer 
would not like to see her own teaching confined to women’s studies, she does think 
it is also “important that women’s studies has its own base”. However, she sees this 
as problematic: women need a woman-centred space, but she feels that this should 
not be the only space they occupy within the institution. Although Giroux (1992) 
has suggested that critical pedagogy must transcend traditional disciplinary 
boundaries, these can be difficult to cross, let alone transcend. 

Another of the lecturers also emphasised interdisciplinary aspects of her work, 
describing herself as “a hybrid in all sorts of ways”. Although this could be 
problematic, “being pulled in all directions”, and finding it “incredibly difficult to 
keep up with all the literature”, she also feels that it is “much more exciting than 
being concentrated on one narrow road”. She also preferred to view career 
development in terms of higher education, rather than in women’s studies or any 
other discipline. She is, she says, “very resistant to that sort of linear progression of 
a career, that masculine model of careers”. Although this means that the future is 
uncertain, she also finds this exciting, leaving her to imagine “all sorts of possible 
scenarios” and “so many possibilities”. 

I went on to ask the lecturers about the main pleasures they derive from teaching 
women’s studies. For one, it is about “the idea of empowering people and 
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encouraging them to reach their potential”, although she saw it as problematic that 
personal enrichment would not give the students a “lucrative career”. Additionally, 
she is concerned that helping people to “open their minds and think critically” may 
just “leave them more frustrated” when they are “plunged back in” to their previous 
lives, an issue that at least one of the students raised. 

Another of the lecturers says that what she most enjoys about women’s studies is 
that “it is so opposite, different, completely different in every way” to other teaching 
she has done in more traditional disciplines. Previously, she had felt herself “very 
remote” from the students: 

Whereas before I had a fascinating group of students in terms of a rich diversity of 
ethnicity, gender and class, I couldn ’t really talk to them ... whereas in women ’s studies 
it ’s central to the curriculum, so it ’s really exciting, and I really enjoy teaching it. It 
doesn’t feel like teaching in the same way as (other) teaching was ... It feels like a 
development, an experience. 

For another lecturer, the main pleasure of women’s studies is the personal 
involvement of the students with something 

in which they feel they have a personal investment. I suppose it ’s really creative. For 
me, creativity is a really important element in all of this - a combination of creativity 
and understanding ... There are ... times when something quite miraculous happens 
and you think wow! At the very best, it’s an involvement of (the students ’) whole being 
into what they’ve been doing, and there’s a huge sense of empowerment for them ... and 
that ’s what ’s creative. 

‘Creativity’ is of course the same word used by some of the students to describe 
women’s studies, although it is likely that teachers (and students) of other subjects 
might also speak of the strengths of involvement and empowerment. Nevertheless, 
many of the students did not feel empowered in other classrooms, where women’s 
experiences were marginalized or ignored. Additionally, a critical pedagogy such as 
Giroux’s (see chapter 2) that calls for empowerment of students often fails to 
acknowledge the power relations that exist in the classroom, with teachers emparting 
‘knowledge’ - supposedly neutral, impartial - to ‘empower’ their students. 

Personal involvement with students does not just bring pleasure, and there are 
also disappointments in teaching women’s studies, which can be: 

a difficult emotional responsibility, and establishing the boundaries of that 
responsibility, and making spaces safe, has become quite an important issue ... The kind 
of teaching that goes on is at times pretty emotionally demanding ... And I don ’t know 
whether I would always want to continue teaching that way. 

In addition, a “huge down side” of women’s studies is that “it’s a disappearing 
subject”. 

One of the biggest disappointments for one of the lecturers is “the lack of 
tolerance that students have for each other around difference”. The question of 
solidarity within and tolerance between individuals and groups is not easily solved, 
and can be beset with difficulties. Whilst Giroux (1992) has called for a pedagogy 
which respects the notion of difference, there are complex issues involved for both 
teachers and students. Although the lecturer “got over the shock very early that 
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students aren’t interested in feminism”, she is starting to find it “tiresome” to 
continually have to challenge intolerances around difference. In particular, one of 
the lecturers spoke about intolerance of lesbianism - which she referred to as “the L 
word”: 



The L word has to be dealt with carefully because so many students have problems with 
it ... I have students who come up and say that this whole course is about Black women 
and lesbians, as if that wasn ’t what one would expect on a women ’s studies course. 

Another lecturer said although amongst the women’s studies staff it is “fine to be 
out”, this is not the case with all the students, some of whom are homophobic. In 
the student interviews, however, Eileen showed that even if it can be difficult to be 
‘out’ in women’s studies, it can be impossible in other subject areas. 

For another of the lecturers, the disappointments are not within women’s studies, 
but within higher education. She does not like the institutional politics, nor “all the 
anxieties people have about jobs and all the tensions that goes along with it”. There 
is also disappointment for one lecturer with changes in education generally, which 
has led to having to teach “the kind of students . . . who are not necessarily interested 
in learning”. Students do not “respect” staff, and do not believe that they have to 
work to gain basic skills, without which it should not be possible to gain a degree. 
She believes that many students today are entering FIE before they are ready to do 
so, and would like to see increased access course support for non-traditional 
entrants. She spends much of her time teaching literacy, and thinks it would be 
beneficial to have more formal assessment within women’s studies, including 
examinations. One of the ways to become empowered, she says, is to learn to write 
independently. This is not a question of being “elitist”, and she is very keen to 
support entrants from non-traditional backgrounds, speaking of her own working- 
class background and route to higher education as a mature student. Indeed, some 
non-traditional entrants come with a very sound background in skills and 
experiences. Flowever, she is concerned about the credibility of higher education 
generally if it accepts students who are not yet ready for this level of study. 

This was a concern for another lecturer, too, who spoke about student diversity. 
Whilst some have a very “rich educational background”, others are floundering. 
The challenge is to meet the needs of both groups. One way in which she does this 
is to try and engage in dialogue with them, but the restraints of modularisation make 
this challenging and difficult. She also thinks that it would help to have access 
courses linked to the degree. Women’s studies in particular, she thinks, is likely to 
attract students for whom education is a completely new experience. Fligher 
education institutions need to do more to recognize people’s lifelong learning, 
placing more value on the recognition and development of transferable skills. 

Such a focus might start to change the way ‘education’ is viewed, especially 
‘academic’ education. As I had with the students (see chapter 3) I raised with the 
lecturers the issue of the ‘academic’ nature of women’s studies. One of the lecturers 
said that whilst ‘academic’ is “a notion of a body of theory, an intellectual area, the 
exercising of judgement”, women’s studies is more than this: 
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women ’s studies is academic, but it ’s also emotional and personal, and about building 
confidence, and understanding what’s happened to you ... I’m not interested in a pure 
subject, or an elitist notion of education ... it is as much about personal growth as it is 
about a subject. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean to say that women’s studies is not “a very 
sophisticated academic subject”, particularly in the way it reassesses knowledge that 
has gone before. Indeed, it is a central aspect of women’s studies to encourage 
students to think theoretically. 

However, another lecturer was concerned that some women might chose 
women’s studies because it is seen as non-academic, with “all these people outside 
... saying, ‘oh you just chat away in women’s studies’, or it’s feminist, or 
whatever”. Nevertheless, by the end of their degrees, no women’s studies student 
should doubt its academic nature: 

Their own experience of studying it should tell them that they’re dealing with really 
quite theoretical material that is intellectually challenging in every way - as 
challenging as English or whatever. 

Nevertheless, she reflects, it might be that in their first year in particular, students 
are upset if they get a low mark because they think women’s studies should be easy 
- “you just need to sit down and write a few things down”. In addition, she says, 
women’s studies is very personal, and women take a low mark as “an indication of 
their lack of personal worth”. Another lecturer also spoke about marks. If the 
students get high marks, she says, they “think we’re not academic”, and if they get 
low marks they think women’s studies expects too much. 

Women’s studies is viewed as “not academic enough”, but 

academic to me means that there is some sort of learning, there is some kind of core of 
knowledge there, but mainly that (the students) are encouraged into critical thought and 
analysis, learning to think for themselves and to develop arguments ... 

When students learn to do this well, they can challenge the lecturers’ ways of 
thinking, so that lecturers learn from the students. This, says one lecturer, is 
“fantastic and really something which is possibly unique to women’s studies”, 
developing the lifelong learning of both student and tutor. Another lecturer, too, 
describes a first class essay as something which “fulfils the academic discourse 
around writing skills”, but also as something which 

makes me think ‘well, I hadn ’t thought of that ’, or ‘that ’s an interesting idea ’: something 
that ’s new ... Some of them will write an essay and I think 7 wish I’d written that! ’. 

The challenge for women’s studies is how to be both traditionally academic and 
creative, and to not see the two as dichotomous. This is problematic for another 
lecturer, and she feels that women’s studies occupies “a rather uneasy place” 
between the two perspectives: “it tries to be different”, but also needs to “keep its 
standing as an academic subject”. This is a difficult path to tread. “You should” she 
says, 
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hear the snide remarks I get from colleagues who often just presume the subject matter 
- ‘oh, ha ha ’, you ’re going to do your class on menstruation - as though this is not a 
subject that academics should be willing to deal with. 

It is just as bad outside the academy, where it is best, on the whole, not to mention 
women’s studies. And “don’t say you’re a feminist” either, or “you’ll have 
interesting conversations and a certain amount of hostility!”. 

However, “what’s positive about women’s studies is that we are challenging 
what academic means”, and “women’s studies is something that redefines and is 
challenging academia”, including being able to “utilise your personal experiences in 
terms of critiquing what you read”. It is important, too for lecturers to think about 
how they “structure seminars, or the kind of atmosphere one created - whether you 
allow yourself to be questioned (and) how approachable you make yourself ...”, all 
key issues in feminist pedagogy. A further challenge is how to deal with the 
response from students to the range of assessments on offer when the students 
themselves see traditional essays as more ‘academic’ than other types of 
assessments. Yet it is clear that assessments such as journal writing enable students 
to develop as lifelong learners rather than to see themselves as simply participating 
in an academic exercise. 

It should not be surprising that essays are prized more highly when students 
worry that women’s studies is not seen by other people as academic enough and: 

in a sense I think that ’s probably true. But we can 7 tell them that when they start. We 
can 7 tell them that a women ’s studies degree may not be valued as much as another 
degree... or they’d go away ...So perhaps that’s a kind of lie to students. It’s a silence, 
not telling students that it may not be as valued as another degree ... They’ll soon 
discover that they may have trouble convincing people that it’s as academic and 
rigorous ...as other degrees. 

On the question of credibility, one lecturer describes women’s studies as an 
“anomaly”, holding little value either within higher eduction or within the 
university, although another lecturer describes women’s studies as having “achieved 
this peculiar status”: although it is highly rated for teaching and research, “it has a 
low status in terms of people’s private opinions about it, or indeed their publicly 
stated opinions”. This, says another lecturer, is because if something is perceived as 
what women do, then “the skill is devalued, it’s not skilled, it’s something women 
do”. This has personal implications, as: 

what we do individually is probably looked down on because we teach women ’s studies 
... I think it’s assumed that we ... have very narrow perspectives ... and that we don 7 
engage in contemporary theory ... I suspect we’re seen as a soft option and ... viewed 
with suspicion and not seen as particularly academic. 

Another lecturer confirmed this. Women’s studies, she said, 

is regarded with quite a considerable amount of suspicion within the academy ... I think 
it would be viewed that it’s very separatist and secretive ... There’s also a feeling that 
it’s a pollution: that (students) are getting their degrees too easily; that it’s not ... a 
pure subject; that standards are not maintained. It is quite anomalous in terms of other 
more traditional subjects ... who view it with suspicion. 
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In addition, another lecturer added that there’s “much more pressure on us now to 
become part of the academy ... and we know they’ll look more kindly on us the 
more we move towards what they want us to do”. And being part of the academy 
seems to mean moving away from women’s studies. On obtaining a full-time job at 
the university, she very quickly realised that she would “be seen as far more credible 
academically if I don’t appear to be solely associated with women’s studies”. 

If lecturers are serious about career development, then 

distancing oneself from women’s studies ... is a way of endearing oneself ... and being 
taken seriously ... You just know you ’ll get more rewards if you move further along that 
line. 

It is a “balance between survival and compromise”. 

Although women’s studies is described as central to her by one of the lecturers, 
“an important part of my life”, she and other lecturers feel isolated from institutional 
structures. Indeed, she often feels quite “fragmented” within the university, and 
says that she would not know most of the university staff “if I bumped into them at 
(the supermarket)”. Part of this isolation is because women’s studies is perceived as 
political. Although all teaching is political - “any communication has got lots of 
meanings in it” - with women’s studies, it is more “obvious”: 

Politics, relationships, ethnicity, class, gender, all those things are all very important 
and up-front, and there’s also the link with activism, and lots of women have been 
involved in political action. 

This lecturer is clear that she brings her own politics to all her teaching, and found 
herself very surprised that in one of her units “all the males were very interested in 
gender and did the essay on gender”, although she is unsure of their motives. One 
issue that came out for students was the question of men in the women’s studies 
classroom, and I raised this with the lecturers. One of the lecturers spoke of the 
value of women-only groups, where women are able to explore their own sense of 
self and of identity. Another of the lecturers is quite clear that when she started out 
in women’s studies she was very much against the idea of men in the classroom, as 
“it would have been completely contrary to what women’s studies was all about”. In 
many ways, she says, she has not changed from this position, believing that women 
need the freedom and space of women-only classrooms. Men would alter the 
dynamics, and women would be constrained in what they wanted to say, particularly 
in their use of personal experience. 

But “to be very liberal about it”, there could be some positive interactions if men 
were there, and she believes that the majority of women students would not mind if 
men were in the group. Like some of the students in their discussion of men in the 
women’s studies classroom, there is clearly a notion of equal opportunities based in 
a liberality that does not acknowledge unequal power relations. The liberal notion 
of ‘individual freedom’ espoused by some critical pedagogy (see chapter 2) is itself 
is a problematic concept for women if it prioritises the ‘individual freedom’ of men. 

The lecturer does, though, believe that “we have to look carefully at why men 
might want to do women’s studies”, and soon returns to her view that men would 
“prevent discussion”. She has already seen in the women’s studies classroom how 
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lesbians are silenced by heterosexual women, and Black women silenced or 
marginalised by white women. In addition, these groups are continually being put in 
a position of having to defend themselves, and are viewed “in a block”, with no 
consideration, for example, given by white women to differences between Black 
women. The same, she says, would be true for all women if men were in the group. 
This is not to say that gender divisions should override all other divisions, and the 
degree to which any segregation is desirable or even possible needs to be 
considered. Indeed, she acknowledges that her feelings are very contradictory, again 
saying she should be “liberal” and that she “has an open mind” and “would be 
prepared to have men in the group”. However, she is “quite relieved” that she has 
not yet had to, and “in the end I’d rather not have them there”. 

This lecturer’s feelings are also confused about whether the university at large is 
male-centred, although “just by looking in terms of statistics at who’s in a position 
of responsibility, it’s certainly controlled by men”. However, in some departments 
“some of the strongest personalities and most dominant ones are women”, although 
she suspects that they are “operating under male guidelines”: 



There are a lot of women, very powerful women, who are quite hostile - are very hostile 
- towards women’s studies, and possibly have problems with feminism ... I don’t think 
it’s as straight-forward as men being in control... It’s women positioning themselves 
differently in relation to men, and certainly in relation to feminism and women, so I 
think it ’s a difficult one to answer. 



Another lecturer, too, discussed issues of women in power: 

I think some of them are the kind of women who are so male-identified that they actually 
find it quite threatening to be challenged by other women, or they see in those women 
some of the weaknesses that they themselves have tried to overcome, so they’re very 
threatened by that. Or else they view you as a kind of dogsbody, someone who will 
work very hard for them, whereas they treat the men with more sort of chivalry or 
something like that. 

The university, she said, is definitely male-centred, even if women are sometimes in 
positions of power. On the whole, women’s studies staff and students “are very 
contained . . . Maybe that’s how we survive . . . just taking the view that we’re lucky 
to be here at all, so we’d better . . . not rock the boat”. 

The contradictions are there for other lecturers, too: 

Well, you know, part of me says all my knowledge of analysis of institutions, I know 
they ’re male dominated, I know there ’s men at the top, I know about the hierarchy, / 
know all that stuff, I teach about it, I could produce statistics. 

Sometimes institutional gendered hierarchies are revealed to her, and she’s aware 
that all the “important names ... are all men, surprise, surprise”. Despite the 
implication in her statement that at times this lecturer does not think the university is 
male-dominated, she returns to her earlier discussion of being isolated, “in a ghetto 
... a subgroup I suppose”. This is not necessarily detrimental to her work or well- 
being and her own department, where there are a lot of women, “feels like a good 
place to work”. 
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Another lecturer has also found that some departments are “more women 
centred” and there is a high proportion of women students. However, there are 
tensions for women who are career centred, where men on the higher levels might 
“block your trajectory to get to the top”. Even women without career aspirations are 
aware of such tensions. The power structures: 

are very male centred. You ’ve only got to go to the higher levels, to look around at 
meetings you go to - or in my case in this institution don V go to! - to see the absence of 
women. 

Whilst the trick of higher education is still to hide such power structures in a 
discourse of liberality, women’s presence or absence at institutional levels will 
remain unnoticed by all but themselves, and feminist influence in the recognition for 
and development of lifelong learning within higher education will remain located in 
the dwindling classrooms of women’s studies. 



4. CONCLUSION 

It is clear that for many women in the academy, the gatekeepers are continuing to 
make boundaries difficult - sometimes impossible - to cross. Whilst these 
gatekeepers continue in the main to be the privileged white, middle-class men who 
dominate the academy, ensuring that the male culture of the university is dominant, 
some women can also act as gatekeepers on behalf of the men. Within the 
institutional structures that dominate in higher education, many women will find 
themselves powerless to make the challenges to bring about change. In particular, 
feminist researchers and teachers, including women’s studies lecturers, may find 
ourselves particularly isolated, whilst nevertheless finding ways to engage in 
innovative challenges to the research and teaching of the academy. 

For many women researching and teaching in the academy, the most exciting 
opportunities are those which enable current boundaries to be crossed or even 
transcended: boundaries of interdisciplinary research; of a central focus on women’s 
lives and experiences; boundaries of constructions of ‘academic; of a public/private 
divide; and boundaries of a divide between research, teaching and learning. 
However, the current and increasing divisions in higher education between research 
and teaching, coupled with the high emphasis on particular types of research, makes 
the boundaries ever more secure and difficult to permeate. Although the language of 
the ILTHE or of the new Academy seems unlikely to encourage feminist pedagogic 
practice, either explicitly or implicitly, feminist pedagogy could usefully be 
disseminated in the academy as an exemplar of good practice. As I have shown in 
earlier chapters, feminist pedagogy has led the way in innovative work in learning 
and teaching and some women academics, drawing on feminist theories of 
education, are creating a learning and teaching environment that moves to transcend 
boundaries and make border crossings into innovative pedagogic practices. These 
practices find ways to encourage students to draw on their personal experiences to 
develop both theoretical and analytical approaches to higher education, and to 
challenge current constructions of what it means to be ‘academic’. 
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LANGUAGE AND DISCOURSE IN THE ACADEMY 



Once upon a time, a time that has gone and a time still to come, in a far and distant 
place, not too far from here, not too far from now, live the Guardians. Who they are 
and what they guard, no-one can quite remember. We do not know what life was 
like before the time of the Guardians, and we do not even know if there was such a 
life before the Guardians, and we do not know if we can imagine what life might 
look like without the Guardians. They are shining and magnificent, so we are told: 
dressed in the robes of Righteousness; adorned with the shield of Knowledge', the 
sword of Power strong and straight at their sides; and on their heads - bright for us 
all to see, a beacon glowing in the night sky - is the crown of Truth. 

In a secret place at the heart of their Ivory Towers, in the midst of the shield of 
Knowledge, the sword of Power and the crown of Truth, lies the Word. The 
Guardians hold the key, and it is theirs, and theirs alone. And, if we can find our 
way in, the Guardians will share their Word with us and it will be ours too. 

To reach the Guardians there are different roads. For some, for those moulded 
in their image, the path is smooth and straight. Others of us though struggle and 
work and toil to climb the rocky tracks. We try to be the Image. The lights shining 
fi'om the Ivory Towers where the Guardians live are bright. The ivory gleams and 
glistens in the eternal sky. The light dazzles so it becomes all we can see, blotting 
out our memories and our dreams; our stories told and untold; our histories and our 
futures; our lives and our loves. The Word is all there is. We can make their word 
our own. 

I heard tell that one of us reached the Ivory Towers once, shielding her eyes from 
the crown of Truth, dodging the sword of Power and pushing aside the shield of 
Knowledge. But the Ivory, so dazzling and full of promises, was just the bleached 
bones of something long dead, and the Word was ours all the time, waiting to be 
freed. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter I shall be developing the argument about the role that language plays 
in widening women’s lifelong learning opportunities. Conversely, I shall be 
outlining how academic discourses disable ways to be differently academic. 
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Discourses are about historically, socially and culturally defined ways of 
representing the world so that the representation appears as the only way of seeing. 
Discourse gives us rules about what it is possible and not possible to speak and 
therefore, perhaps, to think, showing a clear relationship between social ‘reality’ and 
language. It is a specific way of defining and producing knowledge and truth - that 
which it is possible to speak at any given moment. We can only understand the 
world through the ideas we gain from truth and knowledge claims, which in turn can 
only be made from within particular discourses. In the academy, therefore, particular 
academic discourses will privilege certain texts, certain kinds of academic values, 
and make others unthinkable. 

But in challenging academic language and discourse, do we have to find ways to 
think - and speak - the unthinkable? There is an analogy between the language and 
discourses of the academy and those described by George Orwell in the novel 
Nineteen Eighty-four. Like its chief character, Winston Smith, we might stare 
blankly ahead: 

For some time he had sat gazing stupidly at the paper ... It was curious that he seemed 
not merely to have lost the power of expressing himself, but even to have forgotten what 
it was that he had originally intended to say. For weeks past he had been making ready 
for this moment, and it had never crossed his mind that anything would be needed 
except courage ... (Orwell, 1951, pi 1). 

It is not surprising that Winston could no longer remember what he had originally 
wanted to say. In the Newspeak of the new society of Ingsoc, thoughts have become 
limited through language, a language ideologically constructed to only allow 
expression of the ideas of the dominant class, and to make all other modes of 
thought impossible. To help the process, all written records, all recorded ideas, have 
to agree with the orthodoxy. Some memories have to be written out of history, 
others have to be altered, and yet other memories have to be invented. 

And yet even this is not enough. For Winston does still remember something. 
He remembers that there is another story to tell, that he did once have something to 
say. The people in this new world have to do more than just rearrange their 
memories; they also have to forget that they have done so. Winston has not only to 
learn that there has been a tampering with reality, but also to erase this knowledge 
from his mind. “In Oldspeak it is called, quite frankly, ‘reality control’. In 
Newspeak it is called doublethink’’ (Orwell, 1951, p220). 

And what has Winston Smith’s struggle with language, history and records to do 
with the language(s) and the discourse(s) of the academy? In this chapter I will 
suggest that in some ways the language of the academy is as constructed as the 
language of Newspeak. For language does not come to us in a vacuum: it transmits 
codes and messages and is invested with meaning. Language helps structure our 
reality, presenting apparent truths, and helping to form both our subjectivities and 
identities. Naming through language is a politcal act. I will, then, further suggest 
that the academy operates its own Ministry of Truth (see Orwell, 1951), requiring an 
act of doublethink from its community. I will show that this act of doublethink 
might be especially difficult for women to achieve. Many women in the academy 
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are guilty of thoughtcrime, of knowing - or at least half- remembering - that there has 
been a tampering of reality, that history has been re-written, that the lives and ideas 
and inventions and lived experiences of ourselves and other women have been 
obliterated from the records. And women are guilty of thoughtcrime, too, in trying 
to imagine the words we do not have, in trying to find a language to express our own 
multiple truths and realities and experiences and stories. And, like the people of 
Ingsoc, women have been punished. Punished through being silenced perhaps; or 
punished through an education so thorough that the process of doublethink is finally 
successful, and thoughtcrime becomes impossible. 

In this chapter I have three main aims. I will start by examining academic 
discourse(s) and go on to consider the links between subjectivity, identity and 
language. I will end by asking whether for women to succeed at university we need 
to learn to use the language of the academy, or whether we should be learning to 
resist, challenge and reconstruct its discourses and calling for different forms of 
language, different ways of being ‘academic’. These are not, of course, three 
entirely discrete areas, and will weave in and out of each other as I progress. I will 
draw on the work of many feminist writers - poets, dreamers, theorists, political 
activists. I will, however, begin by considering the work of male theorists, 
particularly the work of Michel Foucault. 

2. MICHEL FOUCAULT AND POWER/KNOWLEDGE 

To begin with Foucault may appear problematic to some. It certainly does to me. 
When the work of feminist writers is so rich and so varied, when I want to prioritise 
women’s multiple stories and lived experiences, and to consider the language of 
women, what place does Foucault have? In much the same way as I show in chapter 
2 how feminist theorists can draw on, but move beyond, the work of male theorists, I 
shall argue that Foucault is a useful starting point for this discussion. 

Nevertheless, in her feminist critique of postmodernism, Somer Brodribb warns 
against such a position. “Bringing male theory to the women’s movement is not 
feminist critique or intervention; it is a position of compromise within institutions” 
(Brodribb, 1992, pxxvii). 

As for the idea that feminists should be ragpickers in the bins of male ideas (she 
continues) we are not as naked as that. The notion that we need to salvage for this junk 
suggests that it is not immediately available everywhere at all times. The very up-to- 
date products of male culture are abundant and cheap; it’s one of life’s truly affordable 
things. In fact, we can’t pay not to get it, it’s so free. So what we have is a difficulty in 
refusing, of not choosing masculine theoretical products (Brodribb, 1992, xviii). 

And of course she is right. The discourse of the academy is male. It is difficult to 
refuse “masculine theoretical products” when writing within the academy, even 
within women’s studies. So, am I a “ragpicker” in the “bins of male ideas”? Do I 
find myself naked, wanting to adorn myself in the emperor’s new clothes, or the 
shining robes of the Guardians? Feminist politics takes place in a variety of 
discursive fields, including the discursive field of the academy. If this discursive 
field is also a field of patriarchy - and I will argue that it is - then the field has to be 
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revised. And if some male theorists, including Foucault, have demonstrated that the 
power of discourse - including patriarchal discourse - can be challenged, their work 
can be part of such revision. As bell hooks demonstrates with her work on Paulo 
Friere, even if the argument is flawed it can still be usefully appropriated. 

This is a view taken by Jana Sawicki who, in considering why Foucauldian 
theory might be useful to feminism, suggests that if the only theories available are 
those based on male narratives, then what is needed is constant criticism, revision 
and reorientation of male discourse. There is a choice, she says, to appropriate the 
‘malestream’, and states that these are important struggles in which women in higher 
education need to engage (Sawicki, 1991). Whilst I do not by any means propose 
that the only theories available are those based on male narratives, I do recognise the 
centrality of such narratives in the discourse of the academy. What I offer here, 
then, is my struggle - not an acceptance of, but a challenge to, the language and 
discourse of the academy. 

In his key text, The Archeology of Knowledge, Foucault (1974) describes 
discourses as: 

practices that systematically form the objects of which they speak ... Discourses ... do 
not identify objects, they constitute them and in the process of doing so conceal their 
own invention (Foucault, 1974, p49). 

Foucault uses his Archeology of Knowledge (1974) to show how what counts as 
knowledge also determines meaning and ‘truth’, with rules which determine what 
can and cannot be said within a particular discourse at any one time, leaving open 
only certain ways of thinking about and seeing the world. This is, then, not so far 
from Nineteen Eighty-four. 

Discourses do more than tell us what we can say or what we can think: they also 
tell us who has the authority to claim truth status for such words and thoughts. But 
who has the power to determine what counts as truth? In whose image is it created? 
For Foucault, central to considering discourse is the idea of power/knowledge, 
which by 1980 he was describing as inextricably linked: 

Power produces knowledge. Power and knowledge directly imply one another. There 
is no power relation without the correlative constitution of a field of knowledge, nor any 
knowledge that does not presuppose and constitute at the same time power relations 
(Foucault, 1980, p93) 

It is the constitution of knowledge claims as ‘truth’ that is linked to systems of 
power: those who have the power - institutionally as well as individually - to 
determine and legitimise ‘truth’ also have the power to determine dominant 
discourses, although for Foucault power is exercised, not possessed. Nevertheless, 
this exercising of power happens so thoroughly, so powerfully, and so ideologically, 
that the political nature of discourses becomes hidden. Indeed, discourses are 
themselves acts of power. 

However, according to Foucault, this power is not total. There is always the 
possibility of resistance, which for Foucault starts from the bottom and permeates 
upwards. Such resistance comes through an oppositional politics that takes the form 
of a critique, that moves from a suspicion of universal truths to a criticism of the 
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workings on institutions which appear natural and neutral. The non-totality of the 
exercise of power is a crucial and determining point: women’s studies, for example, 
is set up to offer a resistance to dominant academic discourses, although the extent 
of any success of such resistance is arguable. 

In his History of Sexuality (1984), Michel Foucault describes discourse as an 
ambiguous site of conflict and contention, where resistance can lead to new 
discourses producing new truths, bringing a pleasure of its own: 

We must not imagine a world of discourse divided between accepted discourse and 
excluded discourse, or between the dominant discourse and the dominated one; but as a 
multiplicity of discursive elements that can come into play ... (Foucault, 1984, plOl). 

Resistance is carried out at a local level, with a constant shifting in the exercise of 
power, and with pleasure coming through the challenges of resistance: 

The pleasure that comes of exercising a power that questions, monitors, watches, spies, 
searches out, palpitates, brings to light; and on the other hand, the pleasure that kindles 
at having to evade this power, flee from it, fool it, or travesty it (Foucault, 1980, p45). 

According to Foucault, pleasure is to be found in both resisting and trying to 
maintain discourses of power and powerful discourses, and power is more than 
simply a form of repression. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to argue that those 
who exercise power and those who challenge it are engaging in a game of hide and 
seek, as Foucault seems to suggest. Both lecturers and students have clearly 
indicated not just the inequality of power relations but the oppression they bring. 
Feminist academics see that resistance to dominant discourse brings with it a 
resultant loss in career opportunities; students that their women’s studies degrees are 
not well valued. For both groups, there appears to be little pleasure in resisting. It is 
not helpful to marginalised groups to be told that power is everywhere, for that is 
little different from being told that power is nowhere. When resistance becomes 
little more than a pleasurable game, the politics disappear. However, it is true that 
there is not total lack of pleasure, and resistance has brought some satisfactions to 
both lecturers and students, who see the struggle in women’s studies of overturning 
dominant discourses as a way to open up some of the closures they find elsewhere in 
the university. 

In her humorous but important essay, “Having a Postmodernist Turn, or 
Postmodernist Angst ”, Jane Kenway - although critical of Foucault - shows how a 
reading of him could enable such challenges to be made in the academy. It is clear 
from my research that feminist university teachers, for instance, do help students to 
see that feminism itself is a discursive field of struggle (Kenway, 1995b, p45). At 
the heart of feminist politics within the academy is the participation in the politics of 
discourse, rearticulating meaning and claiming new knowledges and truths. This 
appears to be centrally important to both the lecturers and the students enaged in 
women’s studies. And indeed such struggles with political discourses have had an 
impact on the knowledge taught in the academy with a resulting rise in “subordinate 
knowledges associated with new social movements such as feminism’’ (Kenway, 
1995b, p48). Women’s Studies has become an accepted (though challenged and 
now disappearing) part of most institutions of higher education; and many other 
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disciplines (sociology, literature, history - even on occasion science and technology) 
do take some account of gender. 

There is a continuing struggle at local or micro level over meaning and 
Foucault’s concern is with the institutional fields in which particular discourses gain 
power and control. We gain identity according to our subject position within a 
particular discourse. This is not to suggest that all is struggle and resistance, nor that 
there are not areas where there is at least some form of consensus. Nevertheless, 
Foucault has shown how institutions such as the hospital, the prison and the asylum 
have the power to determine our identities as well as the means of normalisation and 
control, creating binary divisions such as healthy/ill, legal/delinquent and 
sane/insane. 

Foucault’s work can be usefully extended to examine the discourses of other 
institutions, including the institution of the academy. Indeed, what more powerful 
site of the production of ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ can be imagined? The academy is 
full of such binary oppositions as knowledge/not knowledge, sense/non- sense and 
rational/irrational. However, Foucault shows the difficulties in deconstructing such 
binary oppositions. There is, he says, a “blackmail” operating against such a 
critique. If, for instance, an argument is put forward against rationality, then the 
critic risks the charge of “irrational” (1988, p27). The price, says Foucault, is 
threefold. It is theoretical, economic and institutional (1988, p30). As I showed in 
the last chapter, lecturers in women’s studies (and feminist academics more 
generally) are often forced to pay this price. Here Foucault is discussing psychiatry, 
but his arguments clearly hold just as well in the academy, where to argue against 
constructions of knowledge, sense and rationality lead to a location in their binary 
opposites. Work becomes labelled as non-theoretical, with the resultant loss in lack 
of jobs, promotion, publication etc, with it becoming impossible for the “truth of the 
sick subject” (1988, p30) to be told. There is, says Foucault, a “strange reality” in 
psychiatric hospitals “that we call ‘confinement’” (1988, p96). The confinement of 
the academy can seem no less strange. And in this confinement, knowledge and 
truths become institutionalised, with little distinction between the domains of 
knowledge, truth and power. 

For Foucault, however, power cannot be possessed by groups, including men as 
a group. Although Foucault would see discourse as powerful, and power constituted 
within discourses, he dismisses as irrelevant any discussion of powerful groups or 
subjects manipulating discourse. His concept of resistance as a form of counter 
discourses producing new knowledges is problematic also for feminisms which 
consider the material and structural realities of women’s lives and lived experiences. 
In addition, whilst feminism and women’s studies have challenged existing 
knowledges and indeed produced new forms of knowledges which include diverse 
women’s lives, these have in the main not penetrated mainstream academic 
discourse. Whilst feminism might push and critique and challenge, and whilst the 
political discourses of feminism might have had some impact on considerations of 
what counts as ‘knowledge’, as both the students and lecturers in this research have 
indicated, it could well be argued that feminism has become subtly subsumed into 
the dominant discourse of the academy. It is not the case that opposition and 
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resistance to the discourse of the academy has overturned it: it is, rather, that the 
discursive field has expanded enough to talk political correctness without making 
any real change. There may have been concessions from those with the power to 
grant them, but there has not been revolution. Whilst some concessions have been 
made, the challenge has by and large failed. 

Somer Brodribb turns to such questions in her feminist critique of 
postmodernism, Nothing Mat(t)ers , dismantling arguments on the political nature of 
Foucault’s work. She asks: 

Is Foucault’s work fertile for feminist use? While the emphasis on discursive practices 
does shimmer with a promise of politics, Foucault’s work is epistemologically and 
ontologically static ... While the project of asking not what power is, but how it is 
exercised, is an important and necessary one, Foucault’s only answer to ‘what is power’ 
is ‘it moves’ (Brodribb, 1992, p45/46). 

“Epistemologically and ontologically static”. Somer Brodribb suggests that 
Foucault’s work cannot move on to consider theories of knowledge without an 
inclusion of a feminist epistemology. It does not consider - or even allow for the 
consideration of - the connections and relations that start from women’s standpoint. 
Within the discursive practices of the academy, the power relations of gender must 
remain central. Without an analysis of gender, and the power relations implicit, 
Foucault’s work cannot be fertile ground for feminism. 

In exploring some of the tensions between Foucault and feminism, Caroline 
Ramazanoglu considers feminist responses when Up against Foucault (1993). 
Certainly, she suggests, one response of feminism has been to criticise Foucault for 
his lack of gender awareness in his own work. He failed to “recognise that his 
supposedly neutral analysis of truth, power and sexuality as produced in discourses 
comes from a male perspective” (Ramazanoglu, 1993, p4/5). There are problems, 
too, for feminism in seeing an analysis of the exercise of power as distinct from, and 
not relevant to, gender divisions. It is not possible to take a position which defines 
power as productive, yet which fails to consider the oppression of one group over 
another located in dominant discourse. The effect of such a position is to render 
women silent. 



3. JACQUES LACAN: LANGUAGE AS THE ROOT OF CULTURE 

Like Foucault, Jacques Lacan too is guilty of silencing women. Indeed, like the 
Guardians jealously guarding the Word, robed in Righteousness, he banned the 
philosopher and psychoanalyst Luce Irigaray from his School, making her lose her 
position in the department of psychoanalysis at Vincennes when her reflective work, 
Speculum, was published. Like Foucault, Lacan appears dismissive of women, who 
“are beings full of promise, at least to the extent that they have never kept any yet” 
(quoted in Brodribb, 1992, p95). 

Lacan’s story is located not in academic discourses, nor the exercising of power, 
but in language and the unconscious. For Jacques Lacan, the unconscious is 
structured like a language and language structures the social subject - indeed, 
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language is everything (see Lacan, 1977). It is language that makes knowledge 
possible, including knowledge of ourselves as gendered subjects. It is through the 
acquisition of language that we learn to locate ourselves as female or male within 
social structures. It is through language that we learn a series of binary oppositions, 
including that of feminine and masculine. Language is the place where the social 
individual is constructed, and our subjectivities constituted. We are all subject to the 
laws of language, and as children we need to enter the symbolic order and position 
ourselves within it. This symbolic order, or set of meanings, defines culture and 
gives us our subject positioning. Our subjectivity, identity and sexuality are all 
constructed through language, and this happens differently for girls and for boys. 

Put briefly, Lacan uses the metaphor of a mirror to show how the child starts to 
perceive itself as ‘self. In this central mirror stage, the young child both identitifies 
its own image and forms an idealised human image, so entering the Imaginary, a 
world where we see reflected back at us a misperceived image of what we want and 
who we are. The first identity that we claim, then, is something of which we are 
both a part and not a part. The mother, the child’s most available object, reflects 
back what the child sees, adding to a sense of identity. 

However, at the key Oedipal moment, enters the father, both actually and 
symbolically. This intrusive entry represents law, society, culture and - crucially - 
language, creating the unconscious through repression of desire for the mother, and 
splitting the child into both consciousness and the unconscious. Desire for the 
mother has to be repressed, because she is not symbolised by the all-important 
phallus. Through this symbolism pushing into their lives, the child learns that those 
who ‘have’ are privileged over those who ‘lack’. The intrusion of the phallus into 
its world signifies the entry of culture and language. In patriarchal societies, those 
who bear the sign of the phallus have the power to define meaning, which can shift 
and change. This is a crucial stage for the child, because it signifies the acquisition 
of language, and the notion of difference. Words only have meaning as signs, and 
only then because each sign is different from other signs. 

The phallus has value only as a powerful signifier of the binary opposition of 
masculine/feminine, where to be masculine is to be powerful: indeed, is to have, to 
exist. However, to leam what it means to be a girl is to enter language as someone 
who Tacks’ (compared with boys, who ‘have’). Since a girl child does not have the 
primary signification of the phallus, she can only exist as a negative, a ‘lack’. For 
Lacan there is only one language, dominated by the phallus, with women in negative 
relation to it. 

This is clearly a depressing place to end a summary of Lacan. Knowledge is 
only possible through language. Language is the symbolic order, through which we 
leam to take our place in social structures. We have to leam to give up our desires 
for our mothers, for the only desire we can have is for the phallus. Women enter 
into language wearing the phallus, dressed in a masquerade, through which we leam 
dichotomous oppositions, including that of feminine and masculine. Through the 
acquisition of language we are located as either female or male into an equally (if 
falsely) divided social system, learning our place as social beings. The notion of 
change is extremely limited. It is not possible to talk of language outside of 
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language, and in learning language we become a part of pre-existing structures 
which embody law and culture. We can only achieve our (gendered) status as 
subjects through acknowledging the power of the symbolic phallus. 

Why bother with this theory of language if it leaves women condemned to ‘lack’, 
to desire for men and the symbolic phallus? Can there be anything in Lacan’s work 
that could be useful to feminists? Perhaps. There are ways in which feminists can 
and do use the work of Lacan to give an understanding of the structures of language 
and the unconscious, and the construction of our sexual identities. 

For Lacan, language is the root of culture, symbolized as the phallus. This 
represents order, law and power through the father - patriarchal society. But our 
first desire, Lacan tells us, is not for the phallus, but for the mother, with the loss of 
access to her leading to crisis. The mother is part of the first identity we claim, the 
part of us we see reflected back at us before our entry into language. It is our entry 
into language and culture that constructs sexual difference, and much of our 
gendered subjectivities and identities operate at a symbolic level. Language is used 
as a metaphor to “signify something quite other than what it says” (Lacan, 1977, 
pl55). But this metaphor is not static - language can and does change. And if this is 
so, then it is also true of the meanings attached to language. The phallacy of male 
power, then, can be challenged. 

4. ‘FRENCH FEMINISTS’: LUCE IRIGARAY, JULIA KRISTEVA 
AND HELENE CIXOUS 

Like bell hooks with Paulo Freire, and despite her ill-treatment by Lacan, the French 
feminist and philosopher Luce Irigaray shows how she has used his insights into the 
construction of femininity and masculinity within the patriarchal order to move on to 
different considerations of women’s relationship to language. It is, she says, the 
masculine Imaginary which has reduced women to silence. What we need to search 
for is a female Imaginary (see Irigaray, 1977b (1990), p84). Luce Irigaray says that 
Lacan constantly claims that the unconscious is structured like a language. 
Obviously, she says. But which? (Irigaray, 1977b (1990) p88). Language is 
“neither universal, nor neutral, nor intangible” (Irigaray, 1993, p31). When Lacan 
talks of the universality of language, he is effectively excluding and silencing 
women. 

In contrast, Luce Irigaray has worked on finding ways in which it is possible to 
speak as a woman. In “When our two lips speak together” (1980), she shows the 
importance of this task, for “if we speak to each other as men . . . have taught us to 
speak, we will fail each other” (Irigaray, 1980, p69). However, “women find it 
difficult to speak and to be heard as women. They are excluded and denied by the 
patriarchal linguistic order” (Irigaray, 1993, p20). What it means to speak as woman 
is difficult to define. Irigaray herself says “there is simply no way I can give you an 
account of ‘speaking (as) woman’; it is spoken” (1974, p32). Speaking (as) woman 
is the name for something which does not yet exist, the position of the female 
subject in the symbolic order. There is a clear distinction for Irigaray in speaking 
like a woman, and speaking as woman. In her translation of Irigaray’ s work, 
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Margaret Whitford explains that the term parler femme has a double meaning. 
Whilst parler femme, then, is ‘feminine language’, par les femmes means ‘by 
women’. This pun is translated into English as ‘speaking (as) woman’ (Whitford, 
1991, p49). Similarly, Luce Irigaray plays with words in her key text, “This sex 
which is not one” (1977a). A sex which is not One could be considered Other; or 
could instead show women as more than one, multiple. Women, then, could be 
nothing, not One; or everything, multiple. “This sex which is not one” uses poetic 
and fluid language, with many and multiple voices - although most of them are 
male: Freud, Lacan, even Lewis Carroll. 

For Irigaray, women’s place is through the looking glass and beyond - a different 
conceptual realm, rather than a reflection of masculine realms. As women can be 
multiple, so too can women’s language, moving away from such binary oppositions 
as One or the Other. For Luce Irigaray, women’s language is the articulation of an 
unconscious that cannot speak about itself, but can try to make itself heard. Women 
need to be able to enter language as subject and to speak our own identity. For 
Irigaray, language is closely linked to sexual difference and to feminine sexuality. A 
feminine language would be based in pluralities, without trying to find unique or 
‘proper’ meanings of words. Without this, women are condemned to live in a state 
of madness, shut up in our bodies and in silence, forever in a state of ‘lack’ (see 
Irigaray, 1977 (b) (1990)). 

However, the future of speaking (as) woman is not yet here. As is clear from 
previous chapters, speaking (as) woman is difficult and problematic, although it is 
perhaps not even possible for woman to speak (as) man. What we have instead is 
silencing and marginalisation. Academic language is that of men, albeit the partial 
and advantaged voice of the white, male middle-classes. This dominant voice is 
apparent in constructions of what counts as knowledge; in the disciplinary 
boundaries that surround research and teaching; in the texts set as required reading; 
and in the assessment with which students have to engage. Irigaray asks how we 
deal with this: 

But how could I on the one hand be a woman, and on the other, a writer? ... I think the 
effects of repression ... (are) so powerful that they enable such strange statements to be 
upheld as ‘I am a woman’ and ‘I do not write as a woman’ (Irigaray, 1993, p53). 

However, for Luce Irigaray the validity of writing as a woman is in no doubt: 

I am a woman. I write who I am. Why wouldn’t that be valid, unless out of contempt 
for the value of women or from a denial of a culture in which the sexual is a significant 
subjective and objective dimension (Irigaray, 1993, p53). 

And yet to write as a woman clearly is not valid, as Zoe discovered when she 
attempted to write women’s lives into her assignment, and to even attempt to write 
as woman and break academic convention needs to be continually justified, as is 
clear from Sharon’s work. And as one of the lecturers shows, subjects such as 
menstruation are taboo. Attempts at collaborative or interdisciplinary work are 
also costly in terms of status and/or research funding. Writing as a woman is 
lonely, isolating, perhaps even currently impossible. If women within the academy 
(or elsewhere) want our work to be taken seriously (and that seems to mean by men 
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and within male defined institutions), then we have to write or speak like a man, 
claiming mastery, truth and objectivity. 

Like Luce Irigaray, Julia Kristeva rejects the label of feminist, as do other French 
‘feminists’ like Helene Cixous, which in itself is a political decision. Kristeva 
suggests that liberal feminism demands that women are integrated into the symbolic 
order, whilst radical feminism celebrates women’s marginal position. However, 
neither of these positions are satisfactory for Julia Kristeva, who says that “feminist 
practice can only be negative” (Kristeva, 1974a (1981), pl37), “one of capitalism’s 
more advanced needs to rationalise” (Kristeva, 1974a (1981), pl41). This is because 

there can be no socio-political transformation without a transformation of subjects: in 
other words, in our relationship to social constraints, to pleasure, and more deeply, to 
language (Kristeva, 1974a (1981), p 141). 

In her assertion that women can never be defined, Kristeva states that the “belief that 
‘one is a woman’ is ...absurd ... for a woman cannot ‘be’; ... (she is) something that 
cannot be represented, something that is not said” (Kristeva, 1974a (1981), pl37). 
Like Irigaray, though, she believes that language positions women as Other. For 
Julia Kristeva, the symbolic and more valued level signifies male whilst the lesser 
valued or recognised semiotic level signifies female. The difference between the 
symbolic and the semiotic has been clearly summarised by Maggie Humm: 

The semiotic and the symbolic are the two forms of language which a subject ‘speaks’ 
or signifies, with the semiotic being a pre-symbolic language ... (T)he semiotic is the 
time when children have an all-encompassing relation to the mother ... Because 
individual subjectivity is constructed in a mothering relation-ship, women’s close 
identification with mothers and mothering creates in us a more ambivalent relation to 
the symbolic or metalanguage (Humm, 1995, p54). 

Language favours the symbolic at the expense of the semiotic. As speaking subjects 
all we have is a “‘phallic’ position”, so that in “women’s writing, language seems to 
be seen from a foreign land” (Kristeva, 1974b (1981), p 1 65/6), where even journal 
writing is written in a different voice from that of the academy. For Julia Kristeva, 
what is important is to have a new form of language, which subverts the symbolic 
and patriarchal order in favour of the more feminine semiotic. This is more closely 
linked to the rhythms of the body, to mothering, and to a disruption of linear text - 
clearly a far cry from the language of the academy. 

Like Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva, Helene Cixous is actively engaged in 
trying to construct a different language. Indeed, we must do so, she suggests, for 
what will become of women if we are forced to use a master-discourse, where only 
one kind of knowledge is transmitted, a knowledge tied up in male power (Cixous, 
1975 (1987)). And what is this discourse of mastery?: 

It is what calls itself the law, but is presented as “the open door” in precisely such a way 
that you never go to the other side of the door, that you never go to see “what is 
mastery?”. So you will never know that there is no law and no mastery. That there is 
no master. The paradox of mastery is that it is made up of a sort of complex ideological 
secretion produced by an infinite quantity of doorkeepers (Cixous, 1975 (1987), pi 38). 
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To find new, ideological passages, we need to reject mastery for mystery, in a 
different, women’s language. 

In her key text, “The laugh of the Medusa” (1976 (1981)), Helene Cixous shows 
such women’s language as lying close to the body and the emotions, repressed in 
patriarchal (including academic) writing. Perhaps Helene Cixous’ writing could be 
most closely associated with ecriture feminine, or women’s writing. What that 
might mean, though, may not be immediately clear. It remains for the moment 
elusive; perhaps elusive forever, for once we try to define, to tie down, to put 
boundaries around, we have destroyed what we want to create. It is real, 
nevertheless: 

It is impossible to define a feminine practice of writing, and this is an impossibility that 
will remain, for this practice can never be theorised, enclosed, coded - which doesn’t 
mean that it doesn’t exist (Cixous, 1976 (1981), p253). 

Yet in an academy that becomes ever more enclosed - enclosed within teacher or 
institution led learning outcomes, within benchmarks, with rules of funding councils 
and research assessment exercises - it becomes harder to even imagine, let alone 
institute, women’s writing. 

Ecriture feminine is particularly clear in Cixous’ imaginative work, “Laugh of the 
Medusa” (1976, (1981)), which she locates as women’s writing: 

Woman must write herself ... I write this as a woman, towards women ... Write. Writing 
is for you, you are for you; your body is yours, take it ... Write yourself. Your body 
must be heard (Cixous, 1976 (1981) p245). 

And making the body heard is a central project within ecriture feminine, and for 
Cixous. “Women’s imaginary is inexhaustible, like music, painting, writing: their 
stream of phantasms is incredible” (Cixous, 1976, (1981), p245). Women need to 
discover and recreate our own desires, and to foresee the unforeseeable. 

To write as woman is not merely an exercise in creative writing. It is to reach 
for, to claim, power and meaning, to refuse to be based within Tack’. Cixous tells 
us “about women’s writing: about what it will do ” (Cixous 1976, (1981), p249, 
original italics). Writing is, she says: 

precisely the very possibility of change , the space that can serve as a spring-board for 
subversive thought, the precursory movement of a transformation of social and cultural 
structures (Cixous 1976 (1981) p249, original italics). 

Dangerous ideas. Perhaps it is not surprising that such a call for new ways of 
writing is so resisted by the academy. This language of the academy is, according to 
Helene Cixous, “arid” ground. Hard and dry it might be. It is, though, here that 
writing is grounded, and it is the reserve of men. Women are alienated from this 
terrain and are unable to write “(b)ecause writing is at once too high, too great for 
you, it’s reserved for the great - that is ‘great men’; and it’s ‘silly’”(1976, (1981), 
p246). All women, she says, know how difficult it is to speak in public, “how 
daring a feat, how great a trangression”. We lay ourselves bare, and speak with our 
bodies, our flesh. Women’s words are kept secret and private and silenced. This is 
distressing. But, as Toni and other students show, even if women do find the 
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courage to speak, we will be double distressed, for our words will not be heard, 
falling “upon the deaf male ear, which hears in language only that which speaks in 
the masculine” (Cixous, 1976 (1981) p246). 

However, this does not mean to say that the task of finding a women’s language 
is impossible, nor that it cannot be imagined. Just because this “arid” language 
belongs to men, we should not feel that it is an invincible adversary. The patriarchal 
symbol of the Law needs to be destroyed. Woman may so far have been located 
within the discourse of man. However, “it is time for her to dislocate this ‘within’, 
to explode it, turn it around, and seize it” (Cixous 1976 (1981) p257). We have 
internalised fear, and are afraid of entering unknown fields, including unknown 
discursive fields. But all we need is the courage to look at our selves and other 
women: not to believe the myths men have told us of our selves. “You only have to 
look at the Medusa straight on to see her. And she’s not deadly. She’s beautiful and 
she’s laughing” (Cixous 1976 (1981) p255). 

Yet if women do become spinsters - those who spin and turnaround current ways 
of being ‘academic’ - more than bravery is needed: ways need to be found to 
dislocate the academy. Whilst there are, of course, differences in the critiques of the 
French ‘feminists’ Luce Irigaray, Julia Kristeva and Helene Cixous, there is also 
much they share in their challenges, and they all have important challenges to make. 
Perhaps most importantly, they all ground their work in the links between language 
and subjectivity, showing how the seemingly objective symbolic realms are the 
symbolic realms of patriarchy. Whilst the realms of women may be hidden, elusive, 
not valued or recognised, they are very definitely not based in ‘lack’. They have 
shown the need for a new order, based in women’s lived realities, our bodies, our 
sexualities, and positive identity with our mothers. All three women have advocated 
some form of ecriture feminine, or women’s writing, although what this means 
differs for each of them. 



5. SEARCHING FOR OUR MOTHERS’ GARDENS 

French feminists are not alone in calling for new ways of writing. In particular, this 
has been a concern of many Black feminists who have also considered ways for 
women to enter language in recognition of a multiplicity of voices and identities. 
This is, though, a multiplicity that is lost, ignored and devalued within the academy, 
a point taken up by Alice Walker in her creative and re-sourceful 2 prose, In Search 
of our Mothers ’ Gardens (1984). Like the work of the French feminists discussed 
above, this is also a search for positive identity with our mothers, our selves, our 
creativity, our source. 



2 I stopped at this point for a long time. I could not find the right word. I had intended to use 'seminal*, 
but it was not the word I wanted. It was not a womanist word. It leads to perceptions based in the 
masculine, in semen as the source for creativity and productivity. Eventually I found it. Re-sourceful is 
new life, new creativity, a new source of ideas; but also a resource which other women can share and 
learn; and a way for other women to reach new perceptions. 
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Like the ‘French feminists’, Alice Walker rejects the label ‘feminist’ for herself: 
again, a political decision. ‘Feminist’ is a word imposed, a word too closely linked 
to the white middle-class feminism of the academy. Instead, Alice Walker refers to 
herself and her prose as ‘womanist’, to relate specifically to Black feminists or 
feminists of colour. It comes, she tells us, from the black folk expression of mothers 
to daughters: ‘you acting womanish’, and refers to outrageous, audacious, and 
courageous behaviour - words which themselves carry their own poetry and rhythm. 
However, Alice Walker needs to turn to different perceptions, different ways to 
think about words, to give her final definition of ‘womanist’: “Womanist is to 
feminist as purple is to lavender” (Walker, 1984, pxi/xii). 

Some of the students, including Kate, have suggested that they would prefer to 
be studying feminist studies rather than women’s studies: feminist studies, they 
believe, would be taken more seriously and appears to be more ‘academic’. For 
quite different reasons, many Black feminists have also rejected women’s studies as 
elitist. Yet, like the young Black women Alice Walker describes, within the 
academy women’s studies itself is considered outrageous and audacious: indeed it is 
quite clear from the testimony of both students and lecturers that to be working 
within women’s studies is also to be courageous. As they have shown, to try to find 
ways of being differently academic is in itself a womanish act. 

In searching for her mother’s garden, and asking us to search for ours, Alice 
Walker considers women’s writing, women’s creativity. She asks: 

How was the creativity of the black woman kept alive, year after year and century after 
century, when for most of the years black people have been in America, it was a 
punishable crime for a black person to read or write? (Walker, 1 984, p234). 

And yet, somehow, it was. All the women have not perished in the wilderness. 
They have found ways to create their own gardens. One of the ways that this has 
been done is orally, through the stories and songs of women. What mattered was 
not what was sung, but keeping alive the notion of song. And, if not the song itself, 
it is at least this notion of song that needs to be created for women to find ourselves 
in language. What we must do is “fearlessly pull out of ourselves” and identify the 
living creativity (Walker, 1984, p237). Some of the women have done this in their 
journal writing, finding ways to bring the colour purple into their language. 

Like Alice Walker, Black American feminists bell hooks and Audre Lorde also 
write as sister outsiders (Lorde, 1984), showing that contemporary feminist thought 
is often grounded in white racism. And like Alice Walker, they also engage in 
considering new ways to think about our relationship to language. Audre Lorde is a 
writer and philosopher who centralises her multiple identities in her work, whilst 
emphasising the need for an integrated, holistic and woman-centred approach to 
such work. In her exciting and influential work, Sister Outsider (1984), Audre 
Lorde shows how ‘conventional’ academic writing leaves women feeling split and 
alienated, in a constant state of conflict and denial: 
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The white western patriarchal ordering of things requires that we believe there is an 
inherent conflict between what we feel and what we think - between poetry and theory 
(Lorde, 1984, p8). 

This is not true just of language: for the working-class women in this study, there is 
a continual conflict between what they feel, what they think, and how they (are able 
to) act. For some, such as Zoe, this has happened since starting at university; for 
others, like Eileen, this has been an issue since childhood and means living a 
constant lie. It becomes, in the end, impossible to continue in such a state: 

What are the words you do not yet have? What do you need to say? What are the 
tyrannies you swallow day by day and attempt to make your own, until you will sicken 
and die of them, still in silence? (Lorde, 1984, p41). 

And so, says Audre Lorde, in order to survive women need to re-tum to the poetry 
within us, for we are not only casualties, but also warriors. We need to reach out to 
transform silence into language; to share a commitment to reclaiming language that 
has been made to work against us (Lorde, 1984, p41/42). If we do not do so, we will 
not just lose the poetry, the notion of song: we will not survive. Without poetry, we 
cannot name the nameless, and so cannot think the nameless. Without poetry, 
without women’s language - “we give up the core - the fountain - of our power” 
(Lorde, 1984, p39). We will have only the perceptions of men, forever speaking in a 
foreign language (see my footnote above). Without poetry we cannot be free, cannot 
even survive. “For women, then, poetry is not a luxury. It is a vital necessity of our 
existence” (Lorde, 1984, p37). 



6. FROM SILENCE TO SPEECH 

And yet speaking from and into silence is an act that seems fraught with danger: a 
revolutionary act (Lorde, 1984, p42), an act for which some of the students were not 
prepared, and that becomes a dangerous activity for lecturers. This is a point echoed 
by bell hooks, Black radical feminist theoretician and author. Bell hooks searches 
for a world of woman-talk in her book, Talking Back. The act of talking back, she 
says, of “(m)oving from silence into speech” is a “gesture of defiance” (hooks, 1989, 
p9). However, like Audre Lorde she also recognises the dangers in this act of 
talking back: “to speak when one was not spoken to was a courageous act - an act of 
risk and daring”, liable to punishment. And yet talk she had to, for the woman-talk 
she heard around her was “a language so rich, so poetic” that bom in her was “the 
craving to speak, to have a voice, and not just any voice but one that could be 
identified as belonging to me” (hooks, 1989, p5). 

Bell hooks says it is a mistake to think that women do not have a language of our 
own, do not share woman- talk together. In Black communities, she says, women 
have not been silent. However, rich as their woman-talk is, it is a private talk, 
intimate and intense, a talk between mothers and sisters and women friends. It is the 
right to public speech that is denied to women, the right to be taken seriously, to 
even be listened to (hooks, 1989, p6). Like others before her, bell hooks does not 
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simply call for a creative writing exercise in finding the way for public expression in 
a form of woman-talk: 

true speaking is not solely an expression of creative power; it is an act of resistance, a 
political gesture that challenges politics of domination that would render us nameless 
and voiceless. As such, it is a courageous act - as such it represents a threat (hooks, 

1989, p8). 

As one of the lecturers and several of the students showed, women’s studies itself is 
seen as a threat - by husbands, partners, friends, employers and institutions. 
Perhaps because of this threat, bell hooks demonstrates in later work how language 
can be, and is, used to oppress and dominate. Echoing Paulo Freire’s work, bell 
hooks shows how the oppressors shape language “to become a territory that limits 
and defines, ... they make it a weapon that can shame, humiliate, colonize” (hooks, 
1994, pi 68). And yet, she says, the oppressed can use this language, which needs 
to be “possessed, taken, claimed as a space of resistance” (hooks, 1994, pi 69). 
There are, to return for a moment to Audre Lorde, “no new ideas. There are only 
new ways of making them felt” (Lorde, 1984, p39). Women need to find a new way 
in language to make new ideas, new ways, felt. Language needs to be “reinvented, 
remade... rupturing standard usage and meaning” (hooks, 1994, pl70). For “(l)ike 
desire, language disrupts, refuses to be contained within boundaries” (hooks, 1994, 
Pi 67). 

Like the Black feminists discussed above, Adrienne Rich - poet, storyteller, 
writer and philosopher - also writes from a point of Otherness, not just as a woman, 
but from a multiplicity of identities: as half-Jewish, as a mother, as a lesbian. And 
from these multiple identities, her writing contains a rich blend of personal 
experiences. Indeed, “the process of naming and defining is not an intellectual 
game, but a grasping of our experience” (Rich, 1979, p202). In her work On Lies, 
Secrets and Silences (1979) Adrienne Rich shows how these experiences and 
identities can give us different ways of being, of finding ourselves. For instance, she 
says that it is the lesbian in every woman - by which she means our woman-centred 
identities with other women - “who drives us to feel imaginatively, render in 
language, grasp, the full connection between woman and woman” (Rich, 1979, 

p201). 

She, too, longs to enrich a woman-centred language by bringing together more 
poetic forms, for “poems are like dreams: in them you put what you don’t know you 
know” (Rich, 1979, p40). They “can break open locked chambers of possibility” 
(Rich, 1993, pxiv). And, like the French feminists, she links women’s language 
with the body and emotions. She exhorts us to let into our language “the swirls of 
your dreamlife, the physical sensations of your ordinary carnal life” (Rich, 1993, 
p32). Indeed, she mourns the split that has occurred between poetic and other 
writing, other language: 

We might hope to find the three activities - poetry, science, politics - triangulated ... 

Instead they have become separated - poetry from politics, poetic naming from 
scientific naming (Rich, 1993, p6). 
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This is not, despite this call for a womanist language located in the possibilities of 
poetry, an essentialist argument. Instead, it is a realisation that the academy 
currently only recognises the values of half of ourselves - that based in rationality 
and objectivity, and the linear and hierarchical ordering of theory. It is a realisation 
that such a half is universalised as if it were a whole. It is a realisation of how we 
feel when we look into the mirror and find only half the world reflected back, or no 
recognisable world at all. 

Adrienne Rich, in considering invisibility in the academy, describes it thus: 

when someone with the authority of a teacher, say, describes the world and you are not 
in it, there is a moment of psychic disequilibrium, as if you looked into a mirror and saw 
nothing. Yet you know you exist and others like you, that this is a game with mirrors 
(Rich, 1987, pi 99). 

However some of us do not know even that: we do not know that we exist. We have 
disappeared into the discourse and language of the male-centred university. To 
return to Zoe for a moment, it is clear that it is not just that she devalues her own 
experiences, but believes that she had not had any, that she does not exist. She has 
also been told that women’s lives are “irrelevant”. With our voices, our own voices, 
deemed illegitimate in the academy, we do not just disappear for others, we come to 
doubt our own existence, a point well illustrated by Adrienne Rich in her collection 
The Dream of a Common Language: 

The scream 

of an illegitimate voice 

It has ceased to hear itself, therefore 
it asks itself 

How do I exist? (Rich, 1978, pi 8) 



7. DREAMING OF A COMMON LANGUAGE 

The dream of a common language is just an illusion. For the common language is 
built on the symbolic, not the semiotic; it contains no poetry or desires; there is a 
Tack’; we do not know how or where to search for our mothers’ gardens. In her 
work on Feminism and Linguistic Theory, Deborah Cameron suggests that any 
dream of a common language is a false universalising of women’s experiences. She 
asks whether the dream of a common language depends “on our accepting a lie the 
powerful have always told about their powerless Others: ‘they’re all the same’” 
(Cameron, 1992, pl56). It is not possible, she says, to have an exact fit between 
experience and language, and it is a mistake to expect it. Words are not exact, 
neither are interpretations. This is not to say that she considers that women’s 
relation to language is exactly the same as men’s. Nevertheless, she goes on to 
argue: 
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that the difference cannot be located in the meanings language itself makes available. 

Rather, it lies in the social practices through which language use in certain contexts is 
regulated (Cameron, 1992, pi 93). 

However, it seems to me that there is little difference. Meanings are ascribed to 
language and hidden within discourses by those with the power to do so. This is not 
to suggest that discourses are controlled and determined by men per se, nor that all 
men have equal power in the academy or anywhere else. As Bernstein (1961) and 
others have shown, working-class men’s restricted code gives them a very different 
relationship to language. However, there can be little doubt that constructions of 
academic discourses and of academic language are determined by particular groups 
of men, including the very vast majority of vice-chancellors, professors, and leaders 
of funding Councils. Whilst Cameron agrees (see Cameron, 1992, chapter 9) that it 
is difficult for women to speak of our experiences in words that do not really 
describe them, she does not think that it necessarily follows that women do need a 
language of our own. 

Even if women can find ways to reclaim entry into language, then, is this just an 
entry into the language of men? Although Deborah Cameron goes on to say that the 
alienation of women from language is not inevitable, “nor does it follow from 
women’s feelings of alienation that an ‘authentic’ feminine language needs to be 
invented” (Cameron, 1992, p 195), French and Black ‘feminists’ have considered the 
creation of a new language, an ecriture feminine, a celebration of woman-talk. An 
‘authentic’ feminine language may lead us into essentialism, and that is not what I 
am arguing for here, but it does seem to me that there is a very real need to challenge 
the constructed yet apparently neutral and impartial language of the academy. If 
discourse and language - including the discourse and language of the academy - are 
socially, psychologically, historically and culturally constructed by those with the 
power to do so, then the discourse of mastery and the language of patriarchy are 
open to challenge. However, Deborah Cameron states that as language is flexible, 
and as women as well as men acquire it, there is no reason to think that language 
should remain forever man-made. This is true. However, women and men acquire 
language in very different ways and conditions. Indeed, Cameron goes on to show 
that the linguistic privileges that men enjoy is analogous to their positions: 

men could be said to control language in that their positions enable them to dominate 
linguistic institutions, defining who can speak in which context, and what counts as 
reasonable or intelligent (Cameron, 1992, pi 97). 

But what if men did not dominate the institutions - or at least not all of them? 
Adrienne Rich starts to imagine what other ways there might be to call ourselves 
academic, to enter a different discourse of the academy, in her early considerations 
of moving “Toward a Woman-Centered University” (Rich, 1979). The universities 
that we have, she says, are not neutral and objective places of learning, but man- 
centred universities, “breeding ground(s) ... of masculine privilege” (Rich, 1979, 
pl27). For women to survive in this university, we have to leam to “absorb the 
masculine adversary style of discourse” (Rich, 1979, pl38). A woman-centred 
university, suggests Adrienne Rich, needs to break down the hierarchical power 
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structures; and to ensure positive role models to renew “the much-distorted mother- 
daughter relationship” (Rich, 1979, pl39). However, she concentrates on meeting 
the needs of women within two specific categories which she says would change the 
nature of the man-centred university towards a woman-centred one. The first is 
around the issue of child-care; the second considers changing to a more woman- 
centred curriculum, where “(m)isogyny should itself become a central subject of 
inquiry” (Rich, 1979, pl54). 

I do not disagree with her: this would take us towards a more woman-centred 
university. But it would not take us all the way there. What is missing from this 
early work of Rich is the notion of song and poetry, of considerations of the 
symbolic nature of language, and of its role in women’s entry into the discourse of 
the academy. Indeed, some writers have felt that it will be very difficult for women 
to find a place within the academy at all: that the university can never be woman- 
centred enough. As far back as 1938, Virginia Woolf was giving consideration to 
such issues in her pioneering work, Three Guineas. This book is partly constructed 
around a response to a fictitious woman trying to raise funds for rebuilding not a 
woman-centred university, but a women’s college, for it was Woolfs belief that the 
man-centred university had little or nothing to offer women. It is better for women 
to remain as academic 'outsiders’. “Where in short is it leading us”, she asks, this 
“procession of the sons of education men?” (1938, pi 1 5). For this is an education 
which has used all its power to deny entry to women. When it has failed to do so, it 
has instead denied women’s voices and experiences, has left women looking into the 
mirror and seeing reflected back a character who has to inhabit split worlds, 
repressing our semiotic selves and our desires, living in a state of ‘lack’. It is, says 
Virginia Woolf, time for new choices to be made. 

And yet the reality is that for most of us there is no other choice. If women do 
wish to enter the academy, then it has to be within the confines of a male-centred 
university. The issue of women’s voice within the academy is one taken up much 
more recently than Virginia Woolf by Carmen Luke in her article on “Women in the 
academy: the politics of speech and silence” (1994). She shows, as I have 
demonstrated here, that there is a whole body of work suggesting that women and 
men have a different relationship to language, a relationship that is not only 
psychoanalytical, but that is also sociological. The academy, says Carmen Luke, 
continues to “valorise masculine voices, male canonical knowledges and ... 
bureaucratic rationality”, a valorisation that has lasted from “the medieval era into 
the 21st century”. Women’s speech is relegated “to the realm of ‘pre-language’ or 
the ‘unconscious’ 11 with our position within such structures often one of “passivity 
and silence” (Luke, 1994, p2 14/5). 

However, as Eileen and some of the other students have shown, silence is not 
always passive, and indeed Carmen Luke suggests that women’s silence within the 
male-centred university could be interpreted differently. “When a woman speaks 
and ... (her) presence is rendered transparent ... she quickly learns the face-saving 
survival value of her silence” (Luke, 1994, p227). Using a Foucauldian model, Luke 
shows that silence could be interpreted as a politics of resistance, not passive at all, 
but actively exercised as a “refusal to ‘confess’ and to ‘expose’ the self’ (Luke, 
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1994, p213) or as a refusal to actively engage in the discourse of the academy. Luke 
concludes her article by saying that 

the empowerment of voice is not necessarily a politics of liberation, of creating enabling 
spaces for women in which they might be able to learn and practice discourses of power 
(Luke, 1994, p223). 

Silence, might, of course be used as one way to resist being part of the language of 
the academy. However, as I argued earlier, this is only a limited resistance. 
Deborah Cameron says that people might decide that it is prudent to keep quiet at 
particular times (Cameron, 1992, pl40). Nevertheless, the effect is still silencing. 
Women still have to engage in ‘academic’ language in their written work and we 
still have to be “ragpickers in the bin of male ideas’’ (Brodribb, 1992, pxviii), even if 
we refuse to engage in active discussion. It is not possible to escape from the 
discursive fields of the academy whether we are silent or not. How empowering is a 
politics of resistance in which the only way we can resist is by not participating? 
This is a withdrawal that is playing into patriarchal hands. 



8. SPEAKING IN DIFFERENT VOICES 

One university that has started to consider some of these issues is that elite bastion 
of male power and privilege, Cambridge (see Sutherland, 1995; ‘First Amongst 
Equals’, 1996; see also chapter 3). This makes an interesting comparison with the 
university at which I conducted my research which, in terms of student body by 
social class and ethnicity, could not be more distant. However, at both universities 
there are clear gender issues. 

Cambridge University discovered that across the university in general, men were 
more likely to gain first class honours degrees, but that this was particularly marked 
within the faculty of history, where the gap was large and persistent, even though the 
subject is studied in equal numbers by women and men. The faculty set up a 
working party to investigate this, and a BBC2 television documentary, “First 
Amongst Equals” (1996), reported on some of the findings. 

The core of the history degree at Cambridge is a system of writing one essay a 
week for the whole three year period of the degree. The essay is subject to regular 
weekly supervision. Dr Jay Winter, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
explains that taking a risk within these essays to say something original is highly 
rewarded. There is, he said a real gender difference in risk taking and risk aversion, 
and “women bring a deficiency with them” (“First Amongst Equals”, 1996). Like 
Lacan, Dr Winter clearly associates women with ‘lack’, as the Other to men’s One. 
Professor Peter Clarke explains that men are more concerned with style than 
substance. They have a “punchy, aggressive, adversarial style”, very different to 
women’s ways of using language. To emphasise this winning style of men, Peter 
Clarke continues: 



They’re much more ready to come out with stuff that may be a lot of nonsense, but even 
if it’s bullshit, if it’s bullshit of high quality that they feel confident with at that 
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moment, if it makes people look at them, there are an awful lot of men who will do that 
(“First Amongst Equals” 1996). 

And no wonder. For in the discourse of the academy, power is clearly linked to 
constructions of knowledge, and it is the ‘confident bullshit’ of men that wins the 
prize. Essays are both encouraged and rewarded that are “full of brilliant flair”. 
There may be “lots of facts wrong, but who cares?” (“First Amongst Equals”, 1996). 
As Foucault has shown, education systems are “a distribution and an appropriation 
of discourse, with all its learning and powers” (Foucault, 1972, p272). Those who 
are excluded from the conventions of the discourse of the academy are also excluded 
from the exercise of power. 

This position was well demonstrated in the documentary through watching two 
examiners discuss a script. The script (of a male candidate) had been marked 
separately by both examiners, a woman and a man. The woman had awarded a low 
upper second (62%), whilst the man had awarded a first (72%). The male examiner 
agreed with the woman that there was no theoretical base, “no theories about war”, 
but he liked the allusions to unreferenced sources, and the range of wars discussed of 
which he had never heard. Confident bullshit in practice? 

Dr Jonathan Scott, Director of Studies of History at Downing College, 
Cambridge, explained that men regard examinations as a game. He tells all students 
- women and men - that they need to engage in this ‘game’. His advice to women is 
not to bare their souls and say what they deeply think, but just learn to jump through 
hoops. History, explains Dr Scott, is about rhetoric, about the art of public speaking. 
Women need to leam to demonstrate their ability to be part of this public world of 
men. 

These, though, are not easy lessons to leam. One of the women students 
interviewed states that the only way she can write is if she really believes in a topic: 
“I need a stance I believe” (“First Amongst Equals”, 1996). Another woman student 
criticises the need for a “punchy, aggressive and adversarial style of writing” (“First 
Amongst Equals”, 1996) within a system of having to produce an essay a week, 
which does not allow any development of, or personal engagement with, ideas. 
Women also discuss the presentation of essays within a one-to-one tutorial system. 
One student states that she feels that without having the time to develop and expand 
her ideas, there is no hope of getting near the level of knowledge of the lecturer, and 
so her work is continually undermined; whilst another tells the interviewer “it is very 
hard to write and have it criticised” (“First Amongst Equals”, 1996). Women have 
more personal involvement within their essays, and so there is more at stake in 
receiving criticism on a weekly basis. By comparison with the university at which I 
conducted my research, it is difficult to talk of women’s oppression for this group of 
students: the women at Cambridge are part of a privileged few, all white women, 
and all part of an academic elite. However, all of the women appear to feel 
disadvantaged by the system. In order to consider the issues in more depth, 
Cambridge’s working party on gender called in Professor Carol Gilligan of Harvard 
University. 

Carol Gilligan is perhaps most well know for her work In a Different Voice 
(1982), including her consideration of “Woman’s place in man’s life cycle”. In this 
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work, she shows that our gender socialisation leads to women and men developing 
different ‘voices’, different senses of morality and ethics. In addition, women are 
more likely to define ourselves in contexts of human relationships. Indeed, women 
and men’s widely differing perceptions lead them to have different ways of 
knowing, speaking different languages, although it is assumed that they are the 
same. Women’s language has a more weblike imagery, whilst men’s is hierarchical. 

However, it is men’s voices which have dominated for centuries; indeed have 
been the only ones heard or valued, especially in the public arena. It should not be 
surprising that women’s different voices have not been heard. However, it is only 
when we start to value the different voice of women, built on a recognition of the 
differences in women’s experience and understanding, that we can start to expand 
our vision (Gilligan, 1982, pl74). 

Carol Gilligan’s role in coming to Cambridge to talk to the working party on 
gender was to help the faculty to try to find ways to enable women’s different voices 
to take their place in history. She starts by saying that assignments should be judged 
by different criteria from those currently in use. Current rules, she says, have been 
set up by men over centuries, so women are entering into a set of rules which almost 
by definition exclude women and women’s experiences (“First Amongst Equals”, 
1996). History is the story that we tell about the past, and women are a group who 
have not been part of the construction of that story for millennia. Women therefore 
feel at a distance from what they are studying, and approach history by asking a 
different set of questions. 

This is well illustrated in an exchange between Dr Jonathan Scott and one of his 
women students. In a critique of her essay, in which Scott feels the student has not 
properly considered all the issues, he asks: “In the aftermath of civil war, if you 
asked contemporaries about the benefits for the country as a whole, what would they 
say?”. “Peace”, replies the student, at which Scott is rendered speechless (“First 
Amongst Equals”, 1996). Whilst Jonathan Scott wants the student to say that 
people (men?) on different sides in the civil war would cite different benefits, Carol 
Gilligan demonstrates that the student is here not giving a wrong answer, but one in 
a different voice. 

Following these discussions, Cambridge did bring in some changes within their 
history faculty. They introduced mock examinations, for instance, so that students 
can receive feedback before their finals, and are intending to introduce some 
assessment by coursework. Tutors will discuss some of the issues raised with 
women students at the start of their first year. Indeed, these changes are making 
some difference. In 1995, 23 men received first class honours degrees, compared 
with 8 women; in 1996 (the year of the study) the balance changed to 20 men to 12 
women. Still not equal numbers, but the gap was decreasing. 

However, the question remains: equal to what? To what extent are women being 
helped to become more like the men to ensure a more equal division of firsts? There 
is little evidence so far that there is consideration of the different voices of women 
and men, and it is certainly hard to imagine Cambridge rewarding any sort of essay 
that is expressed in more creative or poetic forms of writing, when even the word 
‘peace’ appears to be spoken in a foreign language. 
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Australian educationalist and feminist Dale Spender has long been interested in 
issues of language, and of considerations of women in the academy, showing how 
its languages and discourses are constructed by men, rendering women’s reality 
invisible. She initiates some of the issues discussed above in her consideration of 
the entry of women into the education of men (Spender, 1995). Like Carol 
Gilligan, Dale Spender demonstrates that for centuries men have only measured 
their explanations of the world against those of other men, so creating a partial 
‘reality’ that is presented as universal. Women’s reality is neither reflected nor 
valued. Whilst the struggles of women have meant that it has become more 
acceptable to provide girls and women with an education that is equal to that of boys 
and men, the same education does not result in the same learning experiences. This 
does not lead to any change in values, but in women learning to take on the values of 
men. Therefore, for women to succeed in university, we have to also take on the 
language of men. 

In her earlier, pioneering work, Dale Spender has asked what it means to women 
to have to speak in language that is man-made (Spender, 1980). “Language”, she 
says, “is not neutral. It is not merely a shaper of ideas, it is the programme for 
mental activity” (Spender, 1980, pl39). She goes on to consider what she calls 
“he/man” language, asking what pictures are built from the mental activity of 
‘knowing’ that women are always subsumed into man - that ‘he’ includes ‘she’, and 
‘man’ means all of us: in other words, of women always being Other to the 

normalised man in language. I stated at the start of this chapter the importance I 
attach to bringing about changes in language. However, not everyone shares this 
view. Deborah Cameron, for instance, suggests that such ‘politically correct’ 
changes allow the dominant group an easy way out: changing say ‘spaceman’ to 
‘astronaut’ costs virtually nothing: and on its own, in practice it changes very little 
(Cameron, 1992, p220). However, I believe on the contrary that it has strong 
political impact, changing perceptions for both women and men, and opening new 
possibilities. 

I was, then, interested by the challenge made by Sue Wilks, a postgraduate 
student at Leeds University, who was fighting the university for the right to become 
a Mistress of Arts, so banishing the “archaic male dominated” language of the 
academy (Utley, 1997). This was not an easy fight. Sue Wilks has stated that 
although she is against subsuming women into male categories, at time she feels her 
challenge has been a “foolhardy” endeavour, leaving her 

very lonely. It is amazing how much anger and ridicule attach themselves to issues of 
gender difference ... Every time I have been interviewed ... there were attempts to 
ridicule my questioning and to trivialise the issues (Wilks, 1998, private 
correspondence). 

As both lecturers and students have shown, ridicule is a common attack on women’s 
studies, feminism and ‘political correctness’, denying the power that language has. 
Sue Wilks says that she was “trying to raise the level of debate ... to ‘what possible 
alternatives are there?”’. 

In her exciting science fiction book, Native Tongue (1985), and its sequel, The 
Judas Rose (1987), Suzette Haden Elgin starts to imagine such an alternative. The 
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book opens in 2179. The women’s movement has been crushed, and women are 
barred from all power. However, power, according to Foucault, is never total, and 
resistance is always possible; a resistance which is bom through oppositional 
politics that starts front the bottom and works up. The women start to build and 
develop their own secret language of resistance, Laadan: 

The linguistic term lexical encoding refers to the way that human beings choose a 
particular chunk of their world, external or internal, and assign that chunk a surface 
shape that will be its name... When we women say ‘Encoding’, with a capital ‘E’, we 
mean something a little bit different. We mean the making of a name for a chunk of the 
world that so far as we know has never been chosen for naming before ... We mean 
naming a chunk that has been around a long time but has never before impressed 
anyone as sufficiently important to deserve its own name ... (Elgin, 1985, p22). 

Whilst women might have a different reality to men’s, we have had to encode our 
perceptions in terms of men’s reality (see Cameron, 1992, pl41). A capital-E 
Encoding is a “ word for a perception that had never had a word of its own before” 
(Elgin, 1985, pl58, original italics), and whereas before the perception went not 
only unnamed, but also therefore unthought, once encoded in language the 
perception exists and is shared with other women. Without this, women cannot have 
the notion of song: 

Now, the only song a woman knows is the song she learns at birth 
a sorrowin’ song, with the words all wrong, in the many tongues of Earth .. 

Oh, the tongues of Earth don’t lend themselves to the songs a woman sings! 

There’s a whole lot more to a womansong, a whole lot more to learn; 
but the words aren’t there in the tongues of Earth ... (Elgin, 1985, p264) 

“ Language controls perception ” (Elgin, 1987, pi 60: original italics), and Laadan is 
“a language constructed by women in order to express the perceptions of women” 
(Elgin, 1987, pl82). Paulo Freire (1971) has shown how the colonised are 
distanced from their own language by the colonisers, forced to speak in a foreign 
tongue. Whilst Ladaan started as a language of resistance of a conquered people, as 
generations start to use the language more and more it would eventually be their 
native tongue. This is the wish of the women for the girl children of the future. 
Deborah Cameron, too, shares a sense of the importance of Encoding. She believes 
that whilst women have the means to encode their reality, we have been denied the 
opportunity (Cameron, 1992, pl44). The women in these novels make their own 
opportunities, something which needed all their ingenuity. In ways which echo the 
experiences of the students trying to find time as working-class women to participate 
at university, these women of the future too had to find stolen moments: 

We had to work in scraps of time, five minutes here, ten minutes there, stolen from other 
work or badly needed sleep ... sometimes we considered ourselves lucky to find thirty 
uninterrupted minutes for the language in a whole month (Elgin, 1987, p258: original 
italics). 

However, there was one group of men who started to realise the power of the Word - 
its Guardians, the Priests - who are “well aware that no more powerful instrument 
for change exists than language” (Elgin, 1987, p352). They, like the women, believe 
that language can change reality (Elgin, 1987, p355). The men considered this a 
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threat to the power of their Word, as indeed it was. However, to borrow a word 
from Laadan, in the end - for reality to truly change for men as well as for women - 
men will have to look to women’s different voices, and to reach a state of ‘zhalaad’: 
“the act of relinquishing a cherished/comforting/familiar illusion or frame of 
perception” (Elgin, 1985, appendix). 

9. CONCLUSION 

As I have moved from Nineteen eighty-four to The Judas Rose, I have started and 
ended this work in the realms of science fiction. For now, though, there seems little 
chance of us reaching ‘zhalaad’, especially within the language and discourse of the 
academy. However, challenges can be made. For all the difficulties for some 
feminists with his work, an examination of the writings of Foucault has enabled 
women to also dig away at the archaeology of knowledge, to dis-cover the layers of 
discourse upon which the academy is founded. The work of Lacan has highlighted 
language’s psychic construction in culture. Building on this and developing it, 
‘French feminists’ Helene Cixous, Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva have considered 
a women’s language, an ecriture feminine, showing the relationship between 
language, identity and subjectivity. They have shown, too, that there are alternatives 
in writing, alternatives which express women’s realities and experiences and 
sexualities and desires; and alternatives which allow us to look straight at the 
Medusa. Work by Black feminists like Alice Walker and others have given us the 
notion of poetry and song, and the courage to search for our mothers’ gardens. 

It is the searching, as well as in any dis-covery that we make on our journeys that 
will enable women to fully engage in learning throughout our lives. And perhaps, as 
Astra says in her poem “Woman’s Talk”, women can reach new perceptions so that 
we come to realise that “what men dub tattle gossip women’s talk / is really 
revolutionary activity” (Astra, 1980). 

Once upon a time, a time that has gone and a time still to come, in a 
far and distant place, not too far fi-om here, not too far from now, was 
the Word, and the Word is ours after all. And as we look straight at 
the Word, we see reflected in it a multiplicity of words, dancing, 
forming and re-forming. No longer separated fi-om ourselves, we find 
the luxury and the necessity of poetry, and dream of a common 
language. Together we dismantle the walls of the Ivory Tower, break 
open the locked chambers of possibility, and start to search for our 
mothers ’ gardens, planting the colour purple as we journey on. We 
stop by the lac, and touch it with our fingers, watching the circles 
grow as we disrupt the images mirrored back. We look into and 
through and beyond our reflections. We learn to become re-sourceful, 
reaching a state of zhalaad and finding new ways to feel our ideas, 
reaching new conceptual realms and unimagined perceptions, 
gossiping our women’s talk together. This is our revolutionary 
activity. 
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RE-TURNING ‘THE ACADEMIC’ TO WOMEN’S 
LIFELONG LEARNING 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In this concluding chapter I return to the central questions of this book. How and 
in what ways can ‘the academic’ be re-tumed to women? Indeed, can it be re-tumed 
at all, and who is to do the turning? And what part does (or could) the academy 
play in recognising and developing the lifelong learning experiences of women as 
well as men? I end the book by considering the future of higher education, 
highlighting key recommendations for policy makers and practitioners. In doing so, 
I aim to initiate and stimulate debate on the meanings and purposes of higher 
education, and on the development of lifelong learning for women in the academy. 

In considering these questions, I explore first the title of this concluding chapter. 
I have here chosen to speak of ‘the academic’, rather than ‘the academy’. In many 
ways, this is a clumsy phrase: not really grammatical, not really a noun, not really 
clear in its meaning. Why, then, ‘the academic’ and not ‘the academy’? To re-tum 
the academy is important. The academy represents the institutional and patriarchal 
structures of higher education. To re-tum the academy towards women, my starting 
point would probably be a liberal feminist approach, considering equality of 
opportunities in existing structures and finding ways to enable women to claim more 
positions of power within those institutional structures. I might return to Adrienne 
Rich’s woman-centred university (Rich, 1979), ensuring adequate creche facilities 
for example. Such changes are important and - as the students here have shown - 
would clearly make a difference to women’s higher educational experiences. But 
‘the academic’ puts a focus for me not so much on equality of opportunity, as 
important as this is, but on ways of thinking, of knowing, of engaging with 
language, of reconceptualising what it means to be academic. To re-tum that 
towards women, to consider women’s ways of knowing and of engaging with 
lifelong learning has instead been my focus in this book. 

In addition, as the women here have shown, in common sense terms to talk of 
something being academic usually means that it has little connection with reality. 
Women’s ‘reality’ has long been associated with nature, with the irrational and the 
emotional, we have been seen by others to have no connection with the academic. 
Indeed, we feel it so ourselves. ‘The academic’ seems to be outside of us, has no 
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connection with us, especially for working-class women. To re-tum the academic to 
women means challenging these assumptions. 

I also speak of ‘re-turning’ the academic. This is a departure from my original 
conception, where the word began life unhyphened. However, it very soon became 
problematic for me to consider how to return the academic to women, 
when we have never had it in the first place. That hyphen made all the difference in 
terms of my conceptualising what I wanted to do in this book, where the turning 
becomes revolutionary. 

Part of my considerations - considerations of language, and of ‘the academic’, 
and of re-tuming - have been of my own place in this book. My ‘story’ - my gender, 
my social class, my admission to the academy as a mature student, and what I have 
told myself about myself - has left me with feelings of not quite belonging, of not 
quite being ‘academic enough’. I have journeyed through each stage of my 
academic progress believing I had somehow arrived because no-one had yet found 
me out. 

This notion of ‘waiting to be found out’ has its origins in several places, 
including my working-class background, although I am not alone here. Many 
women academics of working-class backgrounds have similar experiences; and 
indeed for many of the students it was also the case that it has been difficult to 
identify with being academic. Like Eileen, I have often believed that “academics are 
on a higher plane”. In addition, having studied and then taught women’s studies, 
and having become more and more committed to feminism, I have found it difficult 
to find an academic ‘home’. 

With women’s studies often not counting as a ‘proper’ discipline (as both the 
students and the lecturers in this study have also identified), and feminist research 
holding little value, I have not always been sure of who I am. Much of my teaching 
outside the academy (although by no means all of it) was in sociology, although I 
certainly did not feel like a ‘real’ sociologist either, in part because of the way 
feminist perspectives are often added on to sociological theory without the 
challenges of full integration being met. My work in higher education was for 
several years in education studies, and yet I also did not feel like a ‘real’ 
educationalist. 

Like one of the lecturers, I too have felt a hybrid in all sorts of ways. And, like 
Susie, Zoe and many of the students, coming from a working-class background and 
entering higher education as a mature student, I have also at times found academic 
language elitist and difficult to claim as my own. Despite this - or because of it - 
women’s studies has been as vital in my life as it has in Janice’s and I believe, as 
Eileen does, that feminist pedagogies offer more scope for individuality and 
creativity. However, I have also shared some of Sharon’s frustrations in discovering 
that women’s studies is part of the establishment, and “you can’t challenge 
everything”. However, this is not to say that challenges cannot be made. 
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2. CHALLENGING MEANINGS 

I have argued in this book that in order to re-tum the academic to women and to 
enable women’s higher education experiences to be meaningful in their lifelong 
learning, feminist standpoints are crucial. As Sally and Sharon both discovered, 
without this standpoint, most academic study is men’s studies, whilst a feminist 
standpoint puts gender at the centre. I have, however, also demonstrated that these 
standpoints can at times be developed from the work of existing theories, including 
those theoretical frameworks produced by men. 

I have found Michel Foucault’s examination of institutional fields in which 
particular discourses gain power and control a useful tool for examining academic 
discourses. Indeed, the dominant discourses of the academy are so powerful that it 
can be difficult to recognise that one exists. Foucault’s focus on the relationship 
between power and knowledge has been useful in examining the language(s) and 
discourse(s) of the academy, and also in considering the academic curriculum in 
terms of its knowledge claims. These knowledge claims have enabled women’s 
studies within the academy to be described as a “funny sort of degree”, with 
historically traditional subjects given higher status and value. 

Power is always related to knowledge. The power/knowledge base of higher 
education institutions produces and reproduces distributive injustices of gender. 
This includes the power to determine academic structures, disciplinary boundaries 
and assessment procedures; as well as the power to determine what counts as 
knowledge and research. It determines academic language and discourse, and what 
and whose experiences are of academic value. In other words, what and who counts 
as academic is produced and reproduced within higher education institutions. In 
both the student and lecturer interviews, it has been clear that the discourses and the 
knowledge claims of the academy are the apparently universal claims of patriarchy. 
This has led to both students and lecturers being located, by themselves and others, 
as not quite academic enough. 

One way for marginalised voices to move into the centre in higher education is 
to develop ways to gain the confidence to claim membership of the academic 
community. This, though, begs a question about what full membership means, 
especially when discussions of democracy and citizenship are often located outside 
of any gender analyses. Both Giroux (1992) and Bernstein (1996) have described a 
democracy based in individual rights, which is problematic both for women as a 
group, and for many groups of women. Individual freedoms for some are claimed at 
the cost of such freedoms for others. Indeed, the rights advocated by Bernstein are 
rights located in the liberalism of individual enhancement rather than in radical 
change. Yet there is a serious question about the extent to which the central focus of 
both higher education and lifelong learning is to challenge or uphold the status quo. 
If the latter, the turning becomes particularly hard to achieve. In practice they do 
both, making it difficult to deconstruct the mythical discourses of the academy, and 
to find ways to see the invisible pedagogies. Mythical discourses sustain political 
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ideas, enabling groups and individuals to believe they deserve their advantages and 
successes. Yet unknown and unnumbered possibilities are both stifled and created 
for women and men in higher education, through the ownership, naming and 
distribution of knowledge. 

Power/knowledge is not just an ideological concept: the effects are felt 
everywhere in the academy. Women seek more than the confidence to be a member 
of a patriarchal academic ‘democracy’. Although Bernstein has developed a useful 
framework for considering ways to improve women’s position in and engagement 
with the academy, his considerations of key rights means any change remains 
located within a liberal framework. For Bernstein, one way forward is for 
disempowered people to find the confidence to act (Bernstein, 1996), and it is clear 
from the interviews that many women do lack this confidence. As Janice told me, “I 
wish I had the confidence, the 100% confidence, to stand up, and not feel nothing, 
blush, shaking or whatever, nervous”. However, a focus on rights from a liberal 
perspective, whilst helpful to individual women, does not bring about change for 
women as a group nor for groups of women. Pedagogy is always related to power, 
and is therefore never neutral. Education is a political act, whether in higher 
education or lifelong learning more generally. It is not enough to say that there are 
progressive educationalists whose work engages with ways to re-tum the academic. 
This fails to address two crucial words in this chapter title: ‘to women’. It takes 
feminist analyses to re-tum definitions of ‘progressive education’, in particular 
through epistemological considerations of the legitimisation of knowledge claims 
and a commitment to bringing about change. 

Nevertheless, there is still a lack of feminist analysis grounded in the experiences 
of working-class women, with such experiences remaining “unnamed and 
unidentified” (Zmroczek and Mahony, 1997, pp. 194-195). I have named and 
identified some of the experiences of the working-class women whom I interviewed, 
whilst emphasising that ‘class’ is a problematic concept for many of the women, 
additionally complicated by the added factors of ‘race’ and culture. For some 
women, education is perceived as an escape route from working-class backgrounds, 
and to become a well educated individual is seen as one of the few chances they 
have for social mobility in a capitalist society. Bernstein has described individual 
enhancement as one of the pre-requisites of an effective democracy (Bernstein, 
1996, p6). However, for disadvantaged groups such as working-class women, 
individual enhancement might only appear possible if they distance themselves from 
at least one area of that disadvantage: their social class. Despite the links drawn by 
some students between education and individual enhancement, however, it is in 
many ways surprising that some of these students decided to return to education. 

Entering university as adults, many of the women said that they continued to feel 
marginalised, both inside and outside of the academy, and some of the women 
described how, to enter university, they had to deny parts of their lives. Kate, for 
instance, said that she felt she had become a “split personality” since deciding to 
enter university. She almost decided not to take up her place, as she felt she was 
becoming alienated from her friends, who saw her as “thinking I was too good for 
them”, and who felt as betrayed by her as she did by them. She finally decided that 
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the only way to “have it all” was to live a “double life”, staying as her old-self with 
her friends, and being her new-self at university. 

Freire’s concept of conscientizacao (Freire, 1985, pl85), focussing on a shared 
sense of oppression, is problematic here, with working-class women separated from 
each other outside the academy, and denied a shared sense of knowledge inside the 
academy. Far from finding teachers committed to empowering oppressed groups, 
many of the women have described feeling alienated from the academy in terms of 
social class, especially with regard to language, which is: 

addressed to people they actually expect to come to university, and it ’s not people who 
have normally got a working-class background ... 

the language doesn V actually quite address everybody, so it still seems to keep you out 
a little bit ... sort of addressing the middle-classes ... 

This language, new and alien and not connecting to working-class women’s 
lives, is something that has to be learned in order to succeed at university - even at a 
university centred within a working-class community. Women need to find new 
ways not just of knowing, but of speaking what we know. Whilst the notion of 
‘women’s language’ and of ‘working-class language’ is contested, women’s studies 
enables students to use a language that is not as out of step with their experiences as 
that of the rest of the academy. 

As I pointed out in chapter 3, there could be an argument for a specific language 
that may be based in the disciplines that can broaden theoretical understandings and 
concepts. Whilst not discounting that such language might have value, I am arguing 
here that teachers need to find ways to encourage multilingual approaches, enabling 
students to consider their lifelong learning through an engagement with complex 
theoretical concepts whilst using voices which are their own, and to which they feel 
a connection. Whilst multilingualism could mean that women or working-class 
people will always have to speak in a foreign language, a different voice, the 
multilingualism that I am looking for is one which values a multiplicity of voices 
and identities. My aim is not to create a woman’s language, but to show the 
partiality of existing academic language and to find ways to dis-cover and to value 
the plurality and multiplicity of voices. As Luce Irigaray asks: 

A language which presents itself as universal, and which in fact is maintained by men 
only, is this not what maintains the alienation and exploitation of women in and by 
society?” (Irigaray, 1977b, p67). 

Whilst current patriarchal forms of language are the only ones we can access, 
especially in the academy, women voices will remain as Other, leaving students like 
Eileen silenced and marginalised. There are strong links between language, identity 
and subjectivity, and to be forever placed in patriarchal language, working from a 
position of lack, denies women the possibilities of being re-sourceful. It is not that 
women (including working-class women) need to leam to speak in Bernstein’s 
elaborated code, or even that the academy should allow for a ‘restricted’ code, but 
rather that we need to find ways to perceive our own capital-E encodings (Elgin, 
1985) in order to re-tum the academic. 
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This remains in the distance however. Currently, as so many of the students in 
this study have found, the voices that are considered to be of value are those of 
white, Western, academic men. Students have found these voices so irrelevant that 
they have at times chosen not to engage, or to remain silent in the classroom. Whilst 
it has been suggested that silence can be used as resistance (see Lewis, 1993), as a 
refusal to expose the self (Luke, 1994), I find this idea problematic. There are all 
sorts of ways in which oppressed groups can resist and challenge: choosing not to 
speak is a very limited form of such resistance. There may be pleasure in resisting, 
but the pleasure of silence has to remain a secret pleasure: dominant voices remain 
dominant, and - as Eileen and some of the other women show - silent voices are ever 
more marginalised. For Foucault, power cannot be possessed by groups, and therein 
lies a problem: resistance through silence is at odds with the consciousness raising 
and finding of voice of radical feminism. Although at times we all choose not to 
engage, and indeed have to conserve our energies for times when engagement seems 
profitable, this does prevent a more radical challenge to oppression being voiced. 



3. FINDING NEW KNOWLEDGES 

One way in which women have used both their power and their resistance to 
power, is to challenge constructions of knowledge, and to produce new knowledges. 
Feminism has been at the forefront of those challenges, and one of the most 
powerful sites of this struggle within the academy is in women’s studies, with its 
multi- and transdisciplinary base, and its challenges to understandings of what 
constitutes ‘knowledge’. This is not to say that women’s studies is the only place 
where a feminist epistemology can be developed, but that it is a re-sourceful centre 
where women can come together as teachers, students and researchers to start to find 
ways to re-tum the academic. 

However, the resources are limited, and thinking like a man is what makes a 
subject academic for many of us: for women’s studies students no less than the rest 
of the university or the wider world. When the students first embark on their 
degrees they find it hard to recognise or value alternative ways of learning, teaching 
and assessment. They often believe what they are told - that other subjects are more 
‘academic’, and that women’s studies is a ‘soft’ option for “bolshy feminists”. It is 
not a real subject. Despite this, however, there is a great deal in women’s studies 
that they value. They see it as part of their lifelong learning, and as enabling them to 
engage in considered and critical analysis of what has structured their gendered 
experiences. They often consider their second subjects to be distant, ‘theoretical’ 
and to bear no relationship to their lives. Although they find these second subjects 
difficult and abstract, a regurgitation of facts, and like being at school, it is these 
very concepts that also make the subjects appear to them to be ‘academic’. 

To re-tum the academic to women, there needs to be a move from the focus on 
male lives and male experiences. However, such movement requires a willingness 
to instigate change which is not currently apparent in the academy. Joan Eveline 
suggests that instead of focussing on female disadvantage in education, it is more 
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fruitful to name male advantage. It has been clear from my work with the students 
and the lecturers that they are well aware of the advantages held by (particular 
groups of) men in the academy (and by some women), who are very sure of their 
academic presence in the world. The marking out of male territory is a crucial 
element in the normalizing of male privilege. Men’s interests are taken to be the 
only ones which exist, “marginalising women by shaping that exclusion as normal” 
(Eveline, 1998, pl78/9). 

For many women, one place in the academy where their own interests and 
learning are centralised is within women’s studies. It is not just that they come to 
recognise that they have been learning to analyse and theorise, that women’s studies 
is academic, but that they are now able to refer to themselves as academic. What 
women’s studies has meant for these women is that they no longer have to think like 
a man: women’s studies is valuable, challenging and an academic subject. In the 
words of Toni, in a phrase that was to become the title of this book, the students 
have come to recognise and to value ways of being “differently academic”. 

The students could be described as having reached Freire’s conscientizacao 
(Freire, 1985) with a shared consciousness both of their oppression and of a 
commitment to fighting it, and a shared sense of (new ways to understand) 
knowledge. However, the concept of conscientizacao is only partially useful here. 
For their understanding of their own position in the world is not one positively 
developed through formal education. Indeed, their own position in the world is 
often rendered invisible by the academy, with the learning they have undertaken 
informally - through their paid or voluntary work, in their communities and their 
homes, and with their families - remaining unrecognised and unvalued. 

In addition, some of the women feel ultimately disappointed with women’s 
studies. Having been told that it is possible to be “differently academic”, they feel 
let down when they come to see women’s studies as just another university subject, 
conforming to the same academic standards as other subjects. In the end, they ask, 
does even women’s studies fall back into the belief that the way to be academic is to 
see the academy through male eyes? The students recognised that women’s studies 
lecturers were left tired and ‘battle scarred’ by continual attempts to challenge 
academic structures and to find their own place in the academy. Teachers are not 
always able to empower students, especially when they themselves are 
disempowered. Does women’s studies, then, in its relatively powerless position, 
have the possibility to revolutionise the academy so that it becomes an integral part 
of women’s lifelong learning? 

Clearly, for most of the women I interviewed, the answer is ‘yes’. Indeed, the 
challenges that women’s studies make are quite explicit, with Eileen describing 
women’s studies as “a system of challenge ... to patriarchal thought”. It recognises 
that knowledges are constructed, and that the education stories we are told, and our 
readings of them, are gendered, even when they appear neutral and universal. In its 
use of the experiential, women’s studies values the stories of women, told in new 
and subversive forms. Like Henry Giroux (1992), it calls for a re-visioning, and like 
Paulo Freire (1985), emphasises the inter-connectedness between theory and 
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practice. Within women’s studies, however, such re -visioning and emphases create 
new knowledges, construct new meaning and enable women’s voices to be heard. 

One area where the students felt that they were particularly able to enjoy the 
challenges to traditional academic practice, and to link their theoretical discoveries 
with their lifelong learning, was in the journals they kept as part of their women’s 
studies assessment. Journal writing has had a “fundamental effect on (their) learning 
processes” but has also offered possibilities for a different way to be academic. 
Many, although not all, of the women were mature students and non-traditional 
entrants, so recognising and developing their lifelong learning experiences became 
even more valuable to them. It was very important to them to be able to use their 
range of experiences to discuss and consider new ideas, and it was this that “makes 
it really interesting ... putting part of yourself into your work is very important”. 
Work became “challenging in terms of your own experience, how everything relates 
to you, which you didn’t really look at before”. 

Writing a journal calls on students - and staff - to relearn a lost language. We are 
trained to favour academic over expressive language, which includes the use and 
valuing of the first person singular. Ironically, it seems that the very requirement to 
write in the first person singular may be an important reason why journals contribute to 
improved learning (Moon, 1 999). 

Most of the women found journal writing exciting and challenging, as well as 
demanding. Students came to recognise changes in themselves which have 
developed through the different approaches to learning, teaching and assessment in 
women’s studies. They have learned to take a questioning approach, and to consider 
dominant ideologies suspiciously, asking who creates apparent truths and for what 
purpose. This change has been variously described by the women as 
“revolutionary”, “challenging”, “powerful”, and “central” to them and their lives. 
This has opened “new horizons”, with a growing recognition that the personal is 
political, which has been a “releasing experience”. For several of the women I 
interviewed, this “releasing experience” came from the women-only and woman- 
centred space of women’s studies. For some it was an academic woman-centred 
space that they so valued, not having to engage with authors whose work appears to 
have no relevance to their lives; for others it was the experience of finding new 
forms of writing and presenting work that valued the woman-centredness of their 
own experiences. 

Women’s studies occupies a powerful place in these students’ lifelong learning 
experiences. From the outset, women choose women’s studies - although not 
necessarily having a clear idea what it is - because it speaks to them and of them. 
Whilst some women see its (real or apparent) women-only space as problematic, 
others find it a haven from the men’s studies that they encounter in the rest of the 
academy. Flowever, this ‘haven’ is not necessarily a safe space. Learning - 
especially the type of consciousness raising that often takes place in women’s 
studies classrooms - can be a risky business. Additionally, although some women 
welcome the “different diversities” they find in the women’s studies classroom, 
others are marginalised or fail to challenge their own oppressive practices. 
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Nevertheless, most of the women found strong connections between women’s 
studies, feminism and their lived experiences. 

Most of the students agreed that there was a different ethos in women’s studies 
compared with other subjects, with pedagogic practices often described in stark 
contrast to other subjects. In women’s studies “seminars are for discussion”, but in 
some subjects “it’s like going back to school and you basically sit there”. A lecturer 
in one woman’s second subject “kicks you out of class if you haven’t done the 
reading ... it just feels like you’re back in kindergarten, you’re in fear”. This tutor 
“scares everyone”. He gave a mature woman student a “long lecture” for not paying 
attention, asking “have you got a problem, girl?”. The student “left - she packed her 
bag and she left”. Although it was possible to directly tackle harassment, “it takes a 
lot of guts” and “sometimes you prefer to be quiet”. 



4. MOVING ON 

It is not enough then for women’s studies alone to remain differently academic. 
The overwhelmingly vast majority of women at university do not study women’s 
studies. Instead, they currently engage in constructions of ‘academic’ which value 
and represent men’s studies. I have argued here that feminist pedagogy is at the 
forefront of transformative action. However, until this transformative action is 
carried forward into the academy as a whole, women’s studies will remain 
academically different; and until the academy is prepared to name privileged male 
advantage (Eveline, 1998), marginalised groups will continue to be shaped by 
exclusion. Constructions of ‘academic’ need to be disrupted, connecting to the 
lifelong learning experiences of both students and lecturers, and pointing to a future 
where higher educational institutions recognise and value a diversity of ways of 
being differently academic. 

An approach to education which empowers students to question constructions of 
knowledge and to challenge academic discourse can open new possibilities. 
Educationalists interested in developing the lifelong learning of their students need 
to consider a range of ways to encourage active and participatory learning, and to 
make subjects relevant to the lives of those in their classrooms. This means taking 
account of social class and other differences. Some already do. But it also means 
taking gender issues seriously, and offering different opportunities to women than 
just the opportunity to think like a man. 

However, attempts to develop progressive educational practices have not always 
been successful: initiatives such as the University of East London’s School for 
Independent Study have disappeared, as have the polytechnics (although ‘new’ 
universities have replaced them). Today, women’s studies occupies a relatively 
powerless position in the academy: in part due to a lifelong learning agenda which 
emphasizes the explicitly vocational; in part due to a political climate which fails to 
value real lifelong learning and where instrumentalism and individualism prevail; 
and in part due to the loss of grants and the introduction of fees, hitting particularly 
hard for working-class mature women students. 
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Both students and lecturers show an awareness of this position, with women’s 
studies struggling to ‘prove’ itself as a part of an academy which privileges 
particular academic discourses, whilst also entering a discursive field of struggle and 
offering ways to be differently academic. This is a difficult fence to straddle, and 
indeed the picture is looking bleak for academic women’s studies. Toni suggests 
that the fact that there are degrees in women’s studies must mean that they are 
needed. However, the opposite is not the case. If women’s studies degrees, 
especially at undergraduate level, disappear from the British academy this does not 
mean that they are not needed. 

A key question today, however, is not just whether women’s studies will 
disappear from the academy, but one about the position of (academic) feminism 
itself. There is much talk ofpostfeminism. (see e.g. Faludi, 1992; Whelehan, 1995; 
Brooks, 1997). Although in her book Postfeminisms, Ann Brooks (1997) states that 
post does not imply past, but a process of ongoing transformation and change, this 
hides the politics of feminist activism. Ann Brooks describes an academy where 
feminist discourse proliferates. However, this is not a view supported in my 
research. In addition, she states that the body of academic feminist knowledge that 
has developed circulates primarily in the closed world of the academy (Brooks, 
1997, p41). This fails to recognize the strong links between academic feminism and 
feminist activism. The connections between lifelong learning and active citizenship 
are as apparent in women’s studies and academic feminism as elsewhere. 

Feminist pedagogy rests on a vision of social transformation. However, visions 
can at times seem illusory and difficult to hold onto. Feminist post-structuralism has 
played an important part in challenging truth and knowledge claims. It also 
illustrates the shifting powers of resistance. Yet social transformation needs radical 
challenges: challenges to the patriarchal structures which currently are the academy, 
and which inform our perceptions of what it means to be ‘academic’; and challenges 
which are in tension with post-structuralism, naming both the powerful and the 
oppressed. It is though difficult to imagine the life forces for such transformative 
action growing and developing in the current climate. Although the Dearing 
Committee has called for greater emphasis on lifelong learning, there is no evidence 
that feminist epistemologies will lead the way (or indeed even be encouraged to 
participate) in any developments. 

In asking whether the emergence of women students as the new majority means 
that women are taking over the academy, Jocey Quinn (2003) suggests that we can 
no longer think of the university as a male space. The mass entry of women, she 
argues, is the most dramatic change universities have seen. Student numbers in 
higher education in the UK have grown dramatically, especially for women who are 
now taking their places within the academy in greater numbers than men. Whilst the 
number of enrolments by men on all undergraduate courses more than doubled 
between 1970/71 and 2000/01, for women the increase was even more dramatic, 
with nearly five times as many enrolments on undergraduate courses in 2000/01 as 
in the early 1970s. In the UK, by 2000/01 there were over two million students in 
higher education, 55 per cent of whom were women (see below): 
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Undergrad. 


Undergrad. 


Postgrad. 


Postgrad. 


All HE 




Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 




Males: 












1970/71 


241,000 


127,000 




15,000 


416,000 


1980/81 


277,000 


176,000 


41,000 


32,000 


526,000 


1990/91 


345,000 


193,000 


50,000 


50,000 


638,000 


2000/01 


511,000 


228,000 


82,000 


118,000 


940,000 


Females: 












1970/71 


173,000 


19,000 


10,000 


3,000 


205,000 


1980/81 


196,000 


71,000 


21,000 


13,000 


301,000 


1990/91 


319,000 


148,000 


34,000 


36,000 


537,000 


2000/01 


602,000 


320,000 


81,000 


124,000 


1,128,000 



Source: http://www.statistics.gov.uk 

As can be seen above, patterns of participation are changing. In 1970/71, for 
example, the vast majority (84%) of women participating in higher education did so 
as full-time undergraduates, with part-time undergraduates accounting for only 9% 
of all female participants. By 2000/01 the figure for participation by full-time 
undergraduates as a percentage of all female participants had dropped to 53%, whilst 
that for part-time undergraduates had risen to 28%. At post-graduate level, whilst 
in 1970/71 only 6% of participating women studied beyond undergraduate degrees, 
and of them only 1% did this part-time, by 2000/01 these figures had risen to 18%, 
and 1 1% respectively. This huge rise in part-time participation can be accounted for 
at least in part by the number of mature women returners now in higher education, 
although also by changing patterns of work and study. 

However, increased diversity in participation has not necessarily led to more 
equity. As a report by the OECD shows, such expansion “has not been sufficient to 
reduce differences in rates of access of learning from different social and economic 
groups” (OECD, 1999, p69). Majority numbers do not necessarily equate with 
power. As Jocey Quinn acknowledges, women are still positioned in the academy 
(and elsewhere) as gendered, as Black, as working class, as mothers. Nevertheless, 
she argues that for some women, higher education becomes a protected space, where 
entering through the gates means leaving behind their gendered positionings in the 
home and entering a space set aside entirely for the ‘studying self. If power exists 
in being exercised, she states, “then women are truly powerful: they are exercising 
their power to think ...” (Quinn, 2004, pl48), emerging as ambiguous but powerful 
subjects. 

Certainly this is partially true for women in my own study. However, for the 
majority of the women I interviewed, the ‘studying self was one that had to deny - 
or at least put aside - much of their identity, especially (but not exclusively) outside 
of women’s studies. Indeed, one of the pleasures of women’s studies was that it 
offered the space to recognise all aspects of self, rather than just the ‘studying self, 
and it was important to “be able to think about being a person who was also a 
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mother and a wife as well as a student”. The ‘studying self has to learn to speak in a 
different voice and to ‘play the game’ on terms often unknown, but decidedly 
gendered and classed. Despite Jocey Quinn’s conclusions, there seems to me little 
evidence that women have changed the face of higher education so that it can no 
longer be configured as a man’s world. As she herself states, “the curriculum has 
not been reconfigured: women are still marginal territory and feminism has not 
shifted the paradigms of what is valid knowledge” (pi 48). 

Universities continue to fail women. Although progressive educational thinkers 
have issued many challenges to the academy, they have not sufficiently addressed 
issues of gender. It has taken educators engaged in feminist pedagogic practice to 
not only chart, but also to disrupt them. This is not to say that women’s studies 
classrooms are always able to be differently academic, nor that the challenges that 
have been made appear to have had much impact outside of women’s studies. There 
is little to suggest that there is any institutional or structural will to re-tum the 
academic to women, although there is much that is happening in women’s studies 
classrooms that is working towards this end. 

However, most women in higher education are not in women’s studies 
classrooms, either as students or lecturers, and this is a situation that is likely to 
worsen. Despite the fact that women are now taking up university places in greater 
numbers than men, until the rest of the academy starts to give some consideration to 
women’s lifelong learning, true participation for women will fail to occur. Clearly 
women can enter a patriarchal academy, and can succeed in obtaining jobs and 
degrees. However, the question as to whether women need to or want to is - to coin 
a phrase - academic. There is currently no choice for women other than to enter a 
patriarchal academic world. 



5. THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION? 

However, this is not an academy that is as certain of itself or its position in the 
world as it once seemed to be. Whilst historically higher education was the preserve 
of the privileged few, in a current climate where a participation rate of up to 50% of 
18-30 year olds is the aim of government, and whilst demands for access to higher 
education continue to grow, privilege is harder to claim. Nevertheless, there are still 
major differences between ‘old’ and ‘new’ universities in Britain (pre- and post- 
1992), and it is to the ‘new’ or ‘modem’ universities that minority ethnic groups and 
working-class people tend to turn. With an increasing separation of the more elite 
research-led universities from the (mainly post- 1992) universities which concentrate 
on teaching, the culture gap will grow. Learning does not only empower: what we 
leam about ourselves and our place in the world can also lead to exclusion. 
Lifelong learning as currently conceptualised may well result in maintaining and 
legitimising structural barriers of gender, class and ‘race’. An emphasis on 
widening participation per se does little to address social and structural inequalities, 
and a broader commitment to institutional change is needed. However, the current 
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concern with vocationalism and the narrow definitions of what this means, does not 
suggest that such a commitment will be made. 

If “education is the best economic policy that we have” (DfEE, 1998), then 
despite the fact that in Britain as well as globally women students are becoming the 
majority, gendered, classed, and other oppressions will remain embedded within 
higher education institutions. In looking towards ways ahead, there needs to be 
greater public debate on definitions and meanings of lifelong learning and the 
purposes of universities. One starting point for such debate is the UK White 
(policy) Paper, The Future of Higher Education (DfES, 2003), in which the 
Government states that it must take the opportunity to lay the foundations for the 
reforms which will transform the future of the sector. In doing so, it argues that it is 
the only body that can balance competing interests between the different 
stakeholders, apparently not recognising or identifying itself as a stakeholder who 
may also have ‘competing interests’. The White Paper sets out its vision for a 
sector which: 



■ recognises and values universities as creators of knowledge and understanding 

■ recognises their role in educating their students to live life to the full, through 
the acquisition of skills and through fostering imagination, creativity and 
contribution to society; 

■ ... see(s) all HEIs excelling in teaching and reaching out to low participation 
groups, coupled with strengths in one or more of: research; knowledge transfer; 
linking to the local and regional economy; and providing clear opportunities for 
students to progress; 

■ builds strong and purposeful collaborations, including with one another and 
with further education, to support the best teaching, research management and 
knowledge transfer; . . . 

■ is expanding towards 50 per cent participation for young people aged 18-30 
years from all backgrounds and providing courses which satisfy both students and 
employers; 

■ meets the developing needs of students for new modes of study and delivery 
of courses as well as pastoral and learning support; 

■ offers the opportunity of higher education to all those who have the potential 
to benefit; . . . 

■ has the freedom to be innovative and entrepreneurial, with strong management 
and visionary leadership which will set and achieve clear goals for improving 
quality across the whole range of each institution’s activity to implement its plans; 

(DfES, 2003, chapter 1) 

I shall go on to explore the implications of these visions by highlighting some 
competing and sometimes contested perspectives, all of which affect decisions for 
policy makers, practitioners and indeed for students. In particular I shall explore the 
implications with regard to developing lifelong learning for women in higher 
education. Currently, much of the policy surrounding lifelong learning confuses 
and conflates a number of ways of thinking about lifelong learning that in turn 
influences some of the debates now taking place on the purpose(s) of higher 
education, and the place of universities in today’s world. These include: 
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■ lifelong learning and vocationalism 

■ lifelong learning and the global economy 

■ lifelong learning and instrumentalism 

■ lifelong learning and widening participation 

■ lifelong learning and personal development 

■ lifelong learning, citizenship and democratic practices. 

Although I list these aspects of lifelong learning separately, I do not suggest they 
work in isolation from each other, but rather that they interweave in complex and 
sometimes confusing ways, including in lifelong learning policy papers. I shall not, 
then, go on to consider them in turn here, but shall return to them individually and 
collectively to highlight issues for debating the ways ahead. 

In Britain, policy initiatives state that the Government seeks to “encourage more 
flexibility in courses, to meet the needs of a more diverse student body and improve 
support for those doing part-time degrees” (DfES, 2003). However, there is little 
evidence of such encouragement. Although the Labour Government is committed to 
expanding higher education still further, this expansion is likely to come from 
widening participation for 18-30 year olds, especially through two-year work-related 
foundation degrees. Such degrees are employer-led and can be closely related to a 
gender-divided workplace, including for example foundation degrees currently being 
offered in nursing, early years studies, construction and engineering. The 
Government has stated that the economy needs more work-focussed degrees that 
offer specific, job-related skills: 



Our overriding priority is to ensure that as we expand higher education places, we ensure 
that the expansion is of an appropriate quality and type to meet the demands of employers 
and the needs of the economy and students. We believe that the economy needs more 
work- focused degrees - those, like our new foundation degrees, that offer specific, job- 
related skills (DfES, 2003). 



However, specific and job related skills are currently both gendered and classed, 
and whilst by developing and offering foundation degrees universities may be 
widening participation, it is more likely that they will do little more than embed the 
injustices of gender and social class in an economy that relies on such distinctions. 
If the aim of higher education and lifelong learning is primarily about giving 
employers the sorts of employees they believe they need, then exclusionary practices 
will continue. Whilst I do not argue that universities should have no concern for the 
economic development of a state - on the success of which the academy also relies - 
I do argue that this should not take over as the prime concern of tertiary education 
nor indeed of lifelong learning. In an increasingly global economy, state, higher 
education institutions and businesses will inevitably find themselves creating new 
alliances. 

In considering the effects of globalisation, Louise Morley (2003) argues that 
whilst globalisation can lead to the expansion of democracy and human rights, it can 
also lead to colonialism, exploitation and domination, including increasing 
casualistion, racialisation and feminisation of labour markets (Thompson, 2000, pi). 
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As a UNESCO report on women in management positions in higher education 
discovered, the position of women working in the British academy is representative 
of the norm: 



With hardly an exception, the global picture is one of men outnumbering women on a 
ration of five to one at middle management and at about twenty to one at senior 
management level (Morley, 2003, pi 52). 



In the academy as elsewhere, women continue to be under-represented in decision- 
making processes, often employed on untenured or even hourly paid contracts, and 
far less likely than men to occupy senior academic and/or management positions. 

Increasingly, higher education is driven by trans-national companies, with a 
global elitism developed from the knowledge transfers between these companies and 
‘first world’ universities. A climate of ‘free trade’ between such partners leads to 
reduced government spending within a current dominant policy discourse that 
locates academic knowledge as a commodity to be bought and sold on the open 
market. One of the results of this is that academic life becomes ever more 
competitive. Academic worth is now measured by the amount of money individuals 
are able to bring into an institution, through for example attracting funding through 
the research assessment exercise or through successful bidding for large research 
contracts. The knowledge of academics has become another commodity on the 
open market. 

That universities are coming increasingly to see themselves as businesses in a 
global economy means that they are also re-defining their relationships with their 
students. This can be evidenced through the movement away from ‘students’ and 
towards ‘customers’ and ‘consumers’. It could be argued that this move to a 
consumer- or customer-led academy, coupled in Britain with the introduction of 
student fees, may be instrumental in bringing about change for women in higher 
education. After all, if the customer does not get what she wants then she will not 
buy it, and student preferences may increasingly come to shape the curricula. 
However, self-directed learning has become a process where learners are encouraged 
to “shop around to find the best buy” and thus learning becomes commodified 
(Thompson, 2000, p7). 

Additionally, the introduction of fees will inevitably mean that prospective 
students have little choice but to consider their degrees instrumentally. If they are 
having to pay fees to attend university, working class students in particular will not 
be able to afford the luxury of choosing courses which they see as enabling their 
lifelong learning through personal growth and development. Instead, they will look 
towards the needs of the market. Additionally, universities will look to the market 
to dictate the provision of courses. The new language of the academy is one which 
is enmeshed in discourses of consumerism. 

As I too argued in the previous chapter: 



the language we use encapsulates our values, it constitutes our thinking and so 
predisposes us to act differently A new mind set is being created, a new agenda 
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being formed, and a new curricula is being constituted” (Coffield and Williamson, 1997, 

p2). 

The new curricula of universities place an increasing focus on flexibility and 
transferability for a market economy. This, coupled with a dominant discourse of 
customer rights, has led to the increased development of workplace learning, 
distance learning, and e-leaming, with a growth in changing markets for lifelong 
learning and a rhetoric of diversity of opportunities. As I showed above, 
increasingly, students are turning to part-time study. However, in Britain, we are 
threatened with a serious decline in the number of part-time students. The newly 
introduced student fees mean that universities can claim £3,000 per year from full- 
time students, although students can defer (re-)payment of this fee until after their 
graduation and when their income reaches a pre-determined level. 

This is not the case, though, for part-time students, who have to pay fees in 
advance with no deferral permitted. If universities try to charge say half-time 
students £1,500 per year, with many students unable to pay these fees in advance, 
there is likely to be a large decrease in numbers. However, if universities do not 
charge a pro-rata fee and keep the rates lower, the imposed cap on student numbers 
will make it uneconomic for institutions to enrol part-time students, resulting in a 
loss of part-time places. This will particularly affect women, who form a greater 
proportion of part-time students, and takes no account that for women who are carers 
there is often little option but to study part-time. 

The non-deferral of fee payment will especially affect working-class women, who 
will find themselves in a position of being unable to pay increased fees in advance of 
their course. However, on completion of their degrees, working-class women who 
are full-time students are also likely to find themselves located in a market where 
their gender and class determine both jobs and wages. Their choice of degree may 
well limit possibilities, rather than open then. 

Despite a discourse of diversity and flexibility, students both position themselves 
and are positioned primarily as potential workers. Within a system of global 
capitalism, ‘flexibility’ means that we all constantly need to prepare ourselves to ‘re- 
skill’, which is another way of saying that we are never quite skilled enough. As 
John Field argues: 



Without anyone much noticing, a great deal of professional development and skills 
updating is carried out not because anyone wants to learn or is ready to learn, but 
because they are required to learn (Field, 1999, pi 1). 

Students become part of an industrial process in a fragmented system of 
accumulation of credits, credit transfer and competence based forms of assessment. 
‘Knowledge’ becomes more about skills and competences translated into tutor- 
determined learning outcomes than about the development of critical understandings. 
Additionally, as Louise Morley argues, the current climate of quality assurance can 
make students more governable by transforming them into consumers, where a 
discourse of student ‘rights’ and individualism ignores structural disadvantage 
(Morley, 2003, pl43). 
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The government argues that all citizens are stakeholders in the academy - 
employers, students, academics, taxpayers - although, as I showed above, it sees 
itself as the arbiter of competing interests. And yet, as I have argued throughout this 
book, all stakeholders do not hold similar positions of power, and structural 
inequalities are as much part of universities as in other areas of society. There 
remain some individuals and communities who do not have the right to define their 
own knowledge, but are expected to rely on others to develop their understandings of 
the world. However, in describing her own reasons for participating in learning, 
Mary Stuart states: 

It was not that I wanted to understand the world better, as many educationalists . . . have 
been guilty of thinking learners want. Rather I wanted to articulate my understanding, to 
argue my case better and to challenge oppression more (Stuart, 2000, p28). 

She argues that complex and sophisticating understandings and interpretations of 
knowledge reside not just within the academy but also within different communities. 
Together with concepts of active participation or citizenship should come 
understandings that truth is contextual and that university knowledge is not universal 
knowledge (Stuart, 2000, p28). 

The relationship between lifelong learning and active citizenship has of course 
been well documented. Indeed, it has been suggested that for lifelong learning the 
consideration of its relationship to citizenship is one of the most significant 
contemporary issues (Fuwa, 2001, p3). The state needs to make decisions about 
what sort of citizens it wants, and both the state and higher education institutions 
need to determine the role of the academy in helping to deliver and/or develop these 
citizens. 

One of the ‘visions’ of the UK Government (DfES, 2003) is to ensure that 
universities recognise their role in educating their students to live life to the full, 
through the acquisition of skills and through fostering imagination, creativity and 
contribution to society. However, there is currently a dilemma in a policy focus on 
education as economic policy as part of a consumer and market-led society, and on 
education for civic renewal and active citizenship. Discussions on social cohesion 
are meaningless unless they are located within the broader critiques of a global 
capitalist economy that demonstrate that structural and material inequalities are 
likely to be embedded rather than reduced. 

I have argued in this book that for disadvantaged groups including women, 
definitions of ‘citizen’ are complex and contested, with some groups labelled as 
‘non-citizens’. Those in the most economically deprived and disadvantaged 
communities battle daily with questions of citizenship, of exclusion and inclusion. 
However it is often the issues raised through the structural and material inequalities 
of people’s lives that lead them to engage with educational, voluntary and civic 
activities. For many of the women in this study, questions were raised both before 
and whilst undertaking their women’s studies degrees: their studies enabled them to 
start to find some explanations. Blake et al argue that studying at university is to 
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change one’s values and commitments. It is, in effect, to be transformed as a person - to 
have new values which may entail revised views as to one’s appropriate project in life 
and what may count as a problem worth dealing with” (Blake et al, 1998, pi 7). 



It is clear from the voices in this book that the ‘problem worth dealing with’ and the 
‘appropriate project’ are one and the same thing. The women aimed to challenge the 
patriarchal structures of the academy, to bring about change for women both inside 
and outside of the university, and to recognise and have recognised their own 
lifelong learning. The very act of engaging in a women’s studies course enabled 
them to confront such an agenda for change. 

Ruth Lister has stated that the development of a conscious sense of agency, at 
both personal and political levels, is crucial to adults’ emergence as full and active 
citizens (Lister, 1997). One way in which this happens is through the women’s 
studies classroom. For, as Jim Crowther et al argue: 



It is in the dialectics of community ... that people experience, collectively, the 
possibilities of human agency within the pre-existing constraints of structure (Crowther et 
al, 2000, pi 79 - italics in original). 

As the women in this study have shown, the women’s studies classroom is a 
powerful site for the possibilities for agency offered through a collective sense of 
community, and the (re-)generation of active awareness of and engagement with the 
connections between lifelong learning and active citizenship can continue to bring 
about transformation and change in women’s lives. For many of the women I 
interviewed, this emanated from and through the women’s studies classroom. It is in 
the dialectics of community, including the community of students in a women’s 
studies classroom, that individuals discover collective and individual agency. All the 
more tragic, then, that women’s studies as a separate and autonomous programme - 
at undergraduate level at least - finds itself struggling to survive in the British 
academy. 



6. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the introductory chapter, I began by asking whether universities fail women 
by expecting us to fit into a male academic mode. Despite women’s increasing 
participation in higher education, whilst definitions of ‘academic’ remain grounded 
in the ‘old force’ of patriarchal knowledge, universalising men’s experiences, and 
only valuing dichotomous values, my answer has to be ‘yes’. A gender divide 
remains deeply embedded in the academy, not only - as I have shown in this book - 
in teaching, learning and assessment, but also in subject choice. Whilst women now 
form the majority of undergraduate students in universities, they continue to fill the 
minority of places in engineering and technology; in physical, mathematical and 
computer sciences; and in architecture, building and planning. In engineering and 
technology, for example, women occupy only 14% of undergraduate places. On the 
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other hand, women continue to dominate in other subject areas, notably education, 
where they occupy 76% of undergraduate places (Hill, 2004). 

And yet the ‘old force’ may have little choice but to change and to find ways to 
meet new challenges. Indeed, the introduction to The Learning Age (DfEE, 1998) 
states that there is no choice but to prepare for a new age. However, the question 
remains as to what sort of ‘new age’ we want to see? Within a higher education 
system that places such emphasis on economic policy, foundation degrees, and links 
to employers, it is clear that choices of degrees are not enabling gender or class 
divides to be challenged. The ‘new age’ is likely to remain embedded within an ‘old 
force’. 

However, whilst part of the answer may involve encouraging more men to 
consider education degrees and more women to enrol to study engineering, this will 
not herald a new age in lifelong learning, which can only reach its full potential if it 
is able to move away from the approaches that currently limit its possibilities. 
Although The Future of Higher Education (DfES, 2003) calls on institutions to 
provide innovative programmes of study for their students, this is couched in a 
discourse of entrepreneurship and management. And, as I argued in the previous 
chapter: 



Ultimately, the power of discourse is that, all too easily, it comes to constitute common 
sense: we work within its blinkers with less and less awareness of how it reduces our 
sense of potential and possibilities for our work. The real danger is that we end up 
policing out own vision, and become the victims of self-surveillance and censorship 
(Crowther et al, 2000, pi 84). 



Innovations in learning and teaching cannot happen within the current climate of 
instrumentalism and vocationalism that considers widening participation to mean 
enabling young working-class adults to equip themselves with foundation degrees 
for a workplace that remains divided by class as well as gender, and the lifelong 
learning needs of other adults to be ignored. The academy needs to question its rush 
to compete in the current market and academics must do more to resist dominant 
discourses. Instead new definitions of widening participation should be formulated 
that include the diversities of those currently or potentially studying in higher 
education institutions. 

Additionally, as I have argued throughout this book, widening participation is 
not just about increasing the numbers of students entering higher education 
institutions. Although the social-class gap remains wide, it is clearly no longer the 
case that women cannot access university places, albeit in subject areas which are 
still gender-divided. But widening participation must be about more than just 
entering through the front-door. To assert itself in the lifelong learning debate, the 
academy needs to move away from the political rhetoric of individualism and 
instrumentalism to counter the structural barriers and inequalities of higher 
education. As key players in the ‘knowledge society’, academics should ensure that 
challenges to constructions of knowledge and truth claims are at the forefront of this 
debate. 
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Policy makers should re-turn to the discussion of ‘knowledge transfer’ that is 
prevalent in current debate on the future of higher education and find innovative 
ways for a more inclusive focus and understanding. For an inclusive lifelong 
learning agenda, knowledge transfer must be more than a two-dimensional exchange 
between universities and employers. It should instead be multi-dimensional, with 
knowledge transfers developing within and between universities and their regional 
and local communities. In doing so, this would open the way for increased 
intellectual and academic freedoms for all partners and encourage the development 
of multi-dimensional knowledge transfer, including between teachers and students. 
Unless universities take on the challenge of enabling people to be differently 
academic, bringing a lifelong learning agenda that respects and values the learning 
that students bring with them from their diverse and multiple experiences, 
participation in higher education will be narrowed rather than widened for many 
women and indeed for some men. 

Every student should have a right to a high quality learning and teaching 
experience. Current funding structures which focus on research excellence have 
ensured that all institutions are concentrating on achieving the highest possible 
rankings for their research. I have shown in chapter 5 that much of this works to the 
detriment of women and of interdisciplinary and/or feminist research, and I am not 
arguing here for a similar funding structure for teaching. Nevertheless, institutions 
which can demonstrate widening participation in their learning and teaching 
strategies, policies and practices, including in the curriculum, in assessment and in 
teaching methods could be funded for innovation in learning and teaching. 

This is likely to not only benefit students, but also to benefit women academics 
who have the heaviest teaching loads but who could find themselves nevertheless 
rewarded in terms of recognition and promotion for innovatory practices. It might 
also both encourage and enable institutions to put greater resources into smaller 
classes and staffistudent ratios, so that the lifelong learning experiences of their 
students can be recognised, valued and developed in supportive ways. 
Additionally, institutions need to ensure that staffing and promotion policies enable 
women to make positive contributions to policy-making so that women academics 
are citizens of the university in meaningful ways. 

For all students to equally participate, equal opportunities policies and learning 
and teaching strategies of universities should at least encourage and at best require 
curricula to be developed in which students can recognise themselves in course 
contents. Flowever, policies and strategies are never enough on their own and 
effective implementation needs to be ensured. Although this should include staff 
development programmes, consideration of these issues should be included too in 
teacher training programmes. The Future of Higher Education (2003) outlines a 
new move towards compulsory training for all teachers in higher education, and this 
might offer an ideal opportunity to embed issues of diversity, inclusion and 
widening participation into all teaching certificates. 

Much could be done then to encourage teachers to develop the introduction of 
programmes reflecting the interests and experiences of specific and usually under- 
represented groups. For example, tutors could be encouraged to include readings 
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that come from positions of diversities and marginalisation; or forms of writing 
other than that of the ‘academic’ essay could be developed and theorised, with the 
‘auto/biographical I’ (Stanley 1992) included. In particular, lifelong learning 
experiences need to be valued and developed, enabling women (and men) to find 
that “releasing experience”, so that different ways of knowing can be dis-covered. 

If feminist pedagogic practices become embedded in mainstream learning and 
teaching, new opportunities will be created for the boundaries that separate margins 
and centre to be transcended. This includes the boundaries of the apparently 
rational, neutral and objective which continue to locate women outside of definitions 
of ‘academic’. However, it also includes the boundaries of physical space. One of 
the central themes running through my interviews was the value of women-only 
spaces, bringing both the ‘confidence to act’ and the creation of possibilities through 
the naming and ownership of new knowledges. To re-tum the academic to women 
means that the normalizing of male experience and the contradictory spaces of what 
constitutes knowledge within, between and across disciplines needs to be questioned 
and challenged. Even if this does not happen in women-only classes, including 
women’s studies, then other opportunities can be created through, for example, 
action learning and peer mentoring in women-only groups. 

In order to fully participate as active citizens in the academy, women need to be 
able to step outside of a discourse of individual enhancement and into the collective 
activism that brings about change and transformation. The creation of women-only 
space can help this process. For working-class women in particular, there are 
challenges in recognising and having others recognise their place in the world both 
inside and outside of the academy. Participation will never be widened whilst some 
people feel marginalized by their participation in higher education. 

In outlining the ways in which we work with contradiction in the academy, John 
Bamber et al (2000) argue that there are two contrasting visions of the widening 
participation agenda: 



One suggests that Higher Education’s main purpose is to serve the economy so 
expanding provision is justified on the grounds of giving better choice to those who are 
able to benefit ... The other perspective is premised upon the idea that scholars and 
academics have a moral duty to share their knowledge and expertise with the widest 
community (Bamber et al, 2000, pi 58). 



I am arguing here, however, for a third vision: one where academics, scholars and 
politicians learn from the ‘widest community’, recognising that ‘truth’ is contested 
and contextual; and one where the experiences of and active participation by all 
stakeholders is valued and encouraged. Educationalists and policy makers alike 
must consider the consequences of failing to recognise the different ways in which 
women (and men) engage in academic work, lifelong learning and active citizenship. 
In the conclusion to their book, Richard Taylor et al (2002) look towards: 



the kind of education that facilitates the development and growth of individuals 
capable of leading fulfilling and responsible lives and who have a reflexive grasp of 
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what is in the best interests of their families, their communities and their societies 
(Taylor et al, 2002, pi 61). 



Women’s studies and feminist pedagogies encourage just such reflexive practices, 
which enable teachers to learn as well as teach, and students to teach as well as 
leam. To re-turn the academic towards women’s lifelong learning, educationalists 
could turn to the possibilities offered by feminist pedagogy, incorporating a range of 
experiences within the classroom, both in teaching and in learning. 

For those educators interested in reclaiming the radicalism of continuing 
education and lifelong learning, and in developing a more meaningful and inclusive 
agenda, women’s studies and feminist pedagogies can point to innovative ways for 
learning and teaching, enhancing educational experiences for both women and men. 
Academics should be prepared to test and if necessary redefine their own 
knowledges and understandings against the lived experiences of their students. 
Pedagogic conditions must be created which enable border crossings to be made not 
as quick skirmishes and a re-trenching of positions, but in meaningful developments 
of knowledge sharing and transfer. In addition, we all - policy makers, practitioners 
and students - need to intervene strategically to influence institututional policies and 
to find diverse ways to transcend boundaries and develop alternative meaning. To 
be truly radical, I will end this book by suggesting that higher education institutions 
should start to find ways to turn themselves into learning organisations rather than 
simply concentrating on organising learning. According to Peter Senge, a learning 
organisation is one 



where people continually expand their capacity to create the results they truly desire, 
where new and expansive patterns of thinking are nurtured, where collective aspiration is 
set free, and where people are continually learning together (Senge, 1990, p4). 



A learning organisation puts at its heart community involvement and concern for the 
betterment of society, and is a place where people teach the organisation, not the 
other way around. To start to become a learning organisation, finding ways to re- 
turn the academic which include and develop the lifelong learning experiences of all 
of its students, higher educational institutions could have no better start than to re- 
search the women’s studies classroom, dis-covering the alternative routes/roots 
offered in much of women’s education and feminist scholarship and practice. 
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